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Tue biography of favourites is the narrative of misfortune. Sejanus, 
Gaveston, Strafford, all met with violent deaths—Sully and Pombal 
escaped by a miracle. Well might the Grecian sage exclaim, that 
no man was to be accounted happy or Sorteniibe~the terms are con- 
vertible—until he was dead. In the memoirs of Pombal we find 
nothing to induce us to doubt the axiom. In them the same early obs- 
curity, the same medial labour, the same progressive rise, the incipient 
power, the consequent jealousy, the accompanying envy, the con- 
secutive obloquy, the seuplensbly persecution, and the final catas- 
trophe, whether tragic or only disgraceful, which always distinguish 
the career of favourites are to be found, and perhapsina more tangible 
form than in the biography of almost any other man—for few men, 
perhaps Peter of Kussia excepted, ever contended against more 
ignorance, prejudice, superstition, pride, selfishness, and stupidit 

than did Sabastian Joseph de Carvalhoe Mello, Marquis of Pombal. 
Mr. Smith, in a very comprehensive manner, thus speaks of the 


condition of Portugal at the period when her destinies were confided 
to the guidance of Pombal. 


Never in the history of any country, at any period of its threatened 
dissolution, does there appear to have been found fewer principles of regene- 
ration than in the kingdom of Portugal at the death of John. And yet at 
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that very moment, when every prospect of returning prosperity was ob- 
scured, and fortune herself seemed to abandon the unhappy land toa prema- 
ture and precipitate destruction, one powerful genius arose, and from the 
mighty depth of his transcendent mind, like the Athenian goddess springing 
from the brains of Olympian Jupiter, a new order of things commenced. 
To him was entrusted by Providence the arduous task of checking the 
latent springs of evil; of moulding the most incongruous and discordant 
materials to proper shape and form; of unmasking hypocrisy and purifying 
the church from abuses ; of recalling learning, re-animating commerce, and 
restoring prosperity ; of redeeming and supporting the dignity of the crown ; 
of adding splendour and renown to the annals of his country; of extending 
her reputation, reluming her ancient genius, asserting her ancient rights, 
and again restoring her to that rank and consideration in the councils of the 
European powers, which the culpable mis-government of her degenerate 
sons had allowed to lapse from their grasp, but which the genius of their 
country would not permit them to lose. 


If, therefore, in attempting to restore Portugal to that rank in the 
councils of Europe which she had lost through the bigotry and folly 
of Dom John V., at once the most superstitious and the most 
lascivious of monarchs, we shall find that Pombal was forced to em- 
prey means, and to enlist agents in his service, which in the eyes of 

nglishmen would lay him open to the charge of arbitrary conduct, 
we are not to judge of such conduct by the same rule and 
standard which we employ when measuring the proceedings 
or the general policy of a minister of a constitutional govern- 
ment like that of England. But we must take into conside- 
ration the nature of the people for whom he was called upon to 
devise measures of improvement, finance, police, policy, and com- 
merce. It must be kept in mind, that a decree of the king was 
law, and carried with it as much weight and authority, and was as 
unquestioned and as constitutional as an act of the imperial legis- 
lature of England, previously submitted to the examination, the 
discussion, the dissection and rigid scrutiny of a representative, an 
hereditary, and executive body. A decree therefore of Pombal, under 
the sanction of Dom Joseph, was as much a legal and as much a 
constitutional mode of enacting a law, as the practice in England 
of passing a bill through the two houses of parliament. It is there- 
fore from the want of a proper understanding of the nature of the 
prerogatives of the Crown of Portugal, and the absence of correct 
knowledge on this point, that we find authors who have written with 
English prejudices in favour of a representative government in their 
uiinds, denouncing Pombal as an arbitrary and despotic minister, a 
harsh and uncompromising foe. It is principally from the writings of 
the Jesuits, as Mr. Smith informs us, that the English nation, and in- 
deed we may say all Europe, have derived the little they know even of 
the most public acts of Pombal, and as that body was not only pur- 
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sued, but successfully pursued, even to expulsion from Portugal, 
and their magnificent edifices and legal possessions confiscated to the 
state, through the unflinching energy and iron fortitude of Pombal, 
it is not to be supposed, granting that learned and pious body all the 
christian charity and christian feelings to which they lay claim, that 
they could have been insensible to the evils inflicted on their mem- 
bers by him, and consequently that they could have been free from 
selfish motives, from bitter thoughts, painful recollections, and vin- 
dictive sentiments, when they compiled his memoirs; such memoirs 
are therefore to-be considered in the light of exparte statements, and 
rather the effusicns of advocates, than the deliberative and impartial 
opinion of disinterested biographers. It is not in human nature, 
especially as developed in corporate bodies, to divest itself of all idea 
of self, and to stand entirely on the abstract principle of justice. 
Whether Pombal was actuated at first by any personal feelings to 
proceed against the Jesuits is not quite clear, but it cannot be 
doubted that in the after part of his very long life, and immediately 
following the infamous attempt to assassinate him, that he must, in 
common with all men similarly situated, have experienced a sense of 
injury which he could not possibly always have smothered. 

We shall now proceed with an outline and slight sketch of the 
life of this great minister, whose name ought to be a rallying word 
to every Portuguese. He was born on 13th of May, 1699, at a 
small village not far from the town of Pombal. His father was a 
country gentleman of moderate fortune, and his mother a lady of 
distinguished family. ‘ Of the particulars of his early life, says 
Mr. Smith, it is to be regretted, little is known. He entered the 
university of Coimbra as a matter of course; and having toiled 
through the usual routine of the unprofitable studies at that time 
insisted upon at this seat of learning, quitted it with disgust, and 
probably with a firm conviction that it was impossible for the light 
of true learning ever to penetrate the academic shades of Coimbra, 
so long as it was obstructed by the impenetrable obstacles which 
were opposed to its entrance.” 

On leaving the university, as was then customary, he entered the 
army as a private, and was soon after promoted to the rank of cor- 
poral,—the highest grade he ever attained. He quitted the service 
shortly after, and devoting his time to the study of history, politics, 
and legislation, laid the foundation of his future greatness as a 
minister. Being presented to Cardinal Motta, who was minister to 
John V., by his uncle ; the Cardinal, struck with his abilities, recom- 
mended him very strongly to the kiny. ho made him a member of 
the Royal Academy of History, and subsequently commanded him 
to undertake the history of certain Portuguese Monarchs. Matters 
however of greater importance te Death and the work was never 
commenced. It was about this time that he solemnized his first 
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marriage with a widow, a niece of the Count Dos Arcos; and being 
desirous of distinguishing himself, he sought some active employment, 
which he obtained in the year 1739, being sent to London as minister. 
Here he distinguished himself by obtaining various privileges for 
Portuguese subjects resident in London, as well as satisfaction for 
many vexatious commercial restrictions under which they laboured. 
He also obtained permission for his government to proceed according 
to law against all British subjects who should be accused of mal- 
practices or crimes in the dominions or territories of Portugal. He 
was instrumental in ascertaining and defining the privileges of foreign 
envoys, which was brought about in consequence of a physician in 
his service being arrested by a tax-gatherer—but set at liberty at 
his instance; and the circumstance gave rise toa better code of 
regulations relative to foreign ministers residing in London than they 
had previously enjoyed. He left London in 1745,—it is supposed 
at his own request, for a proclamation dated 15th February, order- 
ing all papists to depart from the cities of London and Westminster 
by the 2nd March, was just then published. Shortly after his 
arrival in Lisbon he was chosen mediator between Rome and Vienna, 
at the joint request of Maria Theresa, and Benedict IV., between 
whom a dispute had arisen relative to the extinction of the patri- 
archate of Aquileia. He arrived at Berlin in 1745, and addressed 
himself so ably and prudently to the task of arbitration, that he ar- 
ranged the matter amicably, not only to the satisfaction of the 
disputants, but to his own Sovereign. While at this court, his wife 
died, and some time after he married ‘‘ the young Countess Leonore 
Ernestine Daun, daughter of Henry Richard Count Daun, a family 
illustrious in the annals of Austria from the fame and victories of 
the celebrated marshal of that name, to whom Maria Theresa, as 
she confessed, owed the possession of her crown.” (p. 50—51, vol. [.) 
By his union he had two sons and three daughters. At this period 
of his life he is described as being “‘ remarkably tall, well made, and 
handsome ; his countenance intellectual and expressive ; his manners 
engaging, and his diction easy and flowing, while his voice was 
melodious and persuasive in the extreme.” (p. 52, vol. I.) In the 
foreign office at Paris, Mr. Smith found a letter from M. Blondel, 
minister at the court of Vienna when Pombal was resident there, 
from which he extracted the following passage :— 


M. de Carvalho (Pombal) was for along time Portuguese minister at 
London * * * He is noble without ostentation; wise and prudent; 
full of honourable sentiments and feelings ; and desiring nothing more than 
the welfare of all parties, 


He left Vienna regretted by all parties in 1750, and arrived at 
Lisbon with his wife safely, a short time before the death of Dom 
John. On the accession of Dom Joseph to the throne, he became 
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minister, and from that period his narrative ceases to be biographical, 
and becomes historical.- 

Possessed of the King’s confidence he boldly commenced the reform 
of abuses both in the church and state, which it will be admitted, after 
the following account by our author of the manners of the people 
is perused, was not undertaken before it was absolutely necessary. 


The Cortes had not been assembled since the year 1699, while the united 
functions of a deliberative and executive body were usurped and exercised 
by the clergy and nobility. Both were equally ignorant, ambitious, haughty, 
and tyrannical ; both equally averse to any alteration in the existing order of 
things; and both equally determined, at whatever risk, by arbitrary and un- 
constitutional proceedings, to prevent the people from achieving any act which 
might be supposed capable of exciting in them their ancient love of freedom, 
or which might lead to a demand of that share in the administration of their 
own affairs, which had been unjustly and disgracefully wrested from them in 
their moments of victory and excitement. Licentiousness was general ; 
nor was the veil of hypocrisy thought necessary to conceal from the public 
eye that which the monarch not only encouraged but openly pursued. In 
the convent of Odivellas, within whose sacred walls were three hundred 
beautiful recluses, John V. sought and obtained those relaxations and 
voluptuous indulgences which little accorded with his outward piety. * ° 

* The highest classes of the nobility disgraced themselves by the most 
savage and the most sanguinary excesses. The streets of Lisbon echoed at 
nightfall with their riotous shouts and hateful brawls ; while the lives of the 
quiet citizens, lost in self-defence or expended in wanton frolic, were unaven 
and unatoned—the aristocratic malefactors, screening themselves with their 
riches, or sheltering themselves under their rank and affinity to the crown, 
escaped unpunished and unmolested. Under such a Government, industry 
was depressed and enterprize arrested; and both, uncertain of reaping the 
reward of action and exertion, desisted from effort and sunk into inanition. 
Even the persevering and money-loving Jews, persecuted and obstructed in 
their attempts to win a reluctant and a painful competence, abandoned their 
avocations and fled the country. 


Reform in such a country seemed almost impossible, but Pombal, 
with an energy and promptitude that are unequatled, applied him- 
self to the task, and in a short time had the gratification to see, not- 
withstanding the numerous impediments which obstructed his path, 
that his efforts were crowned by success. His first attempts at 
reformation were directed to the amelioration of the interior govern- 
ment, and in arranging and settling a new and practical financial 
scheme ; and as soon as he had me Ta himself of this duty, he 
turned his attention with all the firmness and acumen that distin- 
guished his character, to the restriction and regulation of the Inqui- 
sition, so far as concerned its jurisdiction over the conscience and 
faith of the Empire, and the practice of private torture and public 
execution which disgraced the age and polluted the sanctuary of 
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justice. But this was by no means either an easy ora safe reform, 


and the Jesuits under whose especial licence the horrors of this in- 
famous tribunal were inflicted, took alarm and commenced a series 
of covert defences which subsequently, from their atrocious nature, 

hastened and completed their ruin. Pombal’s first decree regulating © 
the practices of the inquisition, was dated as early as 1751, and by 
it, it was enacted that no auto-da-fé was henceforward to take place, 
and no executions were to be carried into effect, without the consent 
and ne ea of government, which reserved for itself the pro- 
vince of enquiry and examination, and of confirming or reversing 
the sentence, as it appeared right or wrong on the face of the 
evidence, (p- 65.) This was perhaps one of the boldest acts of any 
minister, in any day, in any country; in fact it was virtually humaniz- 
ing the people, re-moulding their form of creed, and striking at the 
very root of their religious prejudices. Henceforward the office of 
the Holy Inquisition dwindled into that of an ordinary tribunal, and 
soon after was abolished in form. He next strengthened the de- 
fences of the country, the wretched condition of which may be in- 
ferred from the fact that Algerine corsairs actually anchored off 
— Michel a few miles from Lisbon, insulted the coast, and then 
sailed away without the slightest molestation. To carry into effect 
this reform he appropriated £7000 sterling per annum, and in a short 
time the coast was once again ina condition to resent a foreign 
insult. He also established a manufactory for gunpowder; corrected 
the abuses which had crept into the lucrative diamond contract ; 
regulated the laws relative to the whale fisheries; encouraged the 
sugar maufactory by erecting works for that purpose; improved the 
acts relative to successions ; exempted the growers of mulberry trees, 
with a view to the improvement of the silk trade, from excise, 
tythes, and other imposts; the condition of the southern provinces 
of the kingdom, where robberies and outrages of every description 
were frequent, was examined, and laws enacted to prevent irregula- 
rities and protect the property and persons of the inhabitants ; and 
such were the salutary code of laws which he promulgated for the 
government of these provinces, as well as the police regulations 
which he drew up for the city of Lisbon, that those parts so recently 
a prey to robbers and murderers were now the safest in the kingdom, 
while the streets were distinguished by orderly conduct, cleanliness, 
and safety.* It is almost incredible what the energies of this one 





* Lisbon was not alone, at this period, the only city in which attempts 
were made to render the public streets and thoroughfares safe for their in- 
habitants. Wade says, (p. 426, Brit. Hist.) that Lord Carteret, on the 
28th September, 1746, addressed a letter to the justices assembled at West- 
minster on the subject. Robbers were so audacious, that they went to the 
houses of peace officers, made them beg pardon for endeavouring to arrest 
them, and promise not to molest them in future. : 
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man effected in a short period of time, especilly in that most difficult 
and arduous duty, the regulation of the finances of an exhausted ex- 
chequer; and that this was no facile routine act of office may be 
inferred from the fact that he had to gr ple with no less than 
twenty-two thousand tax-gatherers, that p nlited and impoverished 
the state. The particulars of the arrangements in the collection of 
the revenue we must pass over; they will be found in the first vol. 
p. 71—and make room for a passage from the second vol. p. 5, where 
Mr. Smith, speaking of the difficulties under which Pombal laboured 
while attempting to improve the finances of the country, is reminded 
of a passage from Sully, which he quotes very appositely— This 
state of things forcibly reminds me of the worst periods of confusion 
in France”—Sully writes—‘ When he undertook the reform of the 
finance department, I saw with horror, but it augmented my zeal, 
that for the thirty millions which the king received, no less than one 
hundred and fifty were taken from the pockets of the people. After 
that I was no longer surprised from whence proceeded the misery of 
the nation.” It was at this period also that Pombal directed his 
attention to the minutest items of expense in the royal palaces, the 
regulations for the retrenchment of which Mr. Hay, the English 
minister then at Lisbon, eulogises in handsome terms, in a letter to 
his government, which Mr. Smith was allowed to peruse in the 
foreign office. 

The custom of immuring young women of fortune in convents, for 
the purpose of appropriating their property, had become so notorious 
and general, that Pombal found himself called upon to interfere, and 
accoidingly it was enacted that no such immurements should take 
pace on any account. But his attention was not confined solely to 

ortugal, His active mind travelled to the territories in America, 
and by a wise and humane act, it was decreed in June 1755, that the 
Indians in the provinces of Maranhaé and Grand Para, who had been 
most unjustly enslaved, should be forthwith enfranchised, while 
every possible means were devised to encourage and civilize them-— 
one of which was that any Portuguese who married an Indian woman 
ipso facto, became entitled to certain privileges and immunities 
which where not enjoyed by those who exclusively confined them: 
selvesin the choice of a wife to their Portuguese countrywomen or 
their descendants. Still further to encourage them, on the day fol- 
lowing the date of this decree, the king signed a charter for the in- 
corporation of the Maranhaéd and Grand Para Company, which in- 
fused a new spirit into the mercantile body, while the intercourse 
between the mother country and her colonies, assumed a new 
aspect. | 

It is not, however, to be supposed that during the progress of 
these reforms, opposition was silent, or that interest did not awaker 
resentment. 
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The nobles (says the author), finding many of their usurped and 
illegal privileges in danger of subversion, conceived the most intense hatred 
against the author of the actual and projected reforms. The Jesuits, fore- 
seeing they would in their turn be attacked, sought the means of defence in 
secret conspiracy and crafty plots; while many of inferior rank, blind to the 
wisdom which dictated, and not appreciating the patriotism which executed 
these grand reforms, united themselves to the nobles and the priests, and in- 
creased the outcry and opposition. 


But notwithstanding all these difficulties, of which Pombal was 
well informed, even while they were organizing their opposition, and 
as Mr. Smith remarks, ‘‘ possessing nothing of that cautious timidity 
which hesitates between the conception and the performance of a 
great political measure,” he? pursued his onward course undeterred 
by clamour, and undaunted by secret threats of assassination, until 
he acquired a claim to the pointed sentiment applied by the French 
critic to the Roman orator, ‘‘ I/ eut cette gloire, que tous les ennemis 
de l'état furent les siens,” 

We must now hasten to the epoch of that remarkable and horrible 
catastrophe —the earthquake at Lisbon in 1766. 


Never (writes the author) did the sun in the balmiest southern climes, 
rise with more brilliancy than on the memorable Ist of November, 1766. 
All nature seemed to rest in perfect confidence in the calm beauty of the 
serene and deep blue sky, and to repose in the stillness of the silent air. 
The proud palaces and lofty churches of Lisbon were faithfully reflected in 
the broad bosom of the Tagus, whose crystal tide was unruffled by a single 
breath. Pleasure, peace, and security seemed to have fixed their residence 
on its banks, and to gambol on its waters. Alas! in a few hours this 
smiling scene was to be exchanged for horror, misery, and desolation ; and, 
as if the fiends of darkness, suddenly released from bondage, had plunged 
themselves pricipitately upon the devoted city, bringing in their train earth- 
quake, rapine, murder, sacrilege, and violence, all things were reversed, na- 
ture ceasing to be beneficent, and man to be human. It was the morning 
of All Saint's Day, and the devout population of Lisbon were hurrying to 
attend divine worship in the numerous churches, which on that day, accord- 
ing to custom, were brilliantly illuminated, in honor of the festival, when 
at four minutes after nine the first convulsive shocks were perceived ; and 
soon after, this proud city became a heap of undistinguishable ruins. The 
astonished people who were not buried in the first fall, terrified and con- 
founded, rushed forth tumultously to avoid the threatened immolation ; and 
with confused shouts and half-expressed prayers, implored favour from the 
Most High, while falling edifices or yawning chasms on every side crushed 
or ingulphed them with a fearful and relentless certainty. Some fled to the 
water in the hope of safety; but their hope was vain; for the river violently 
agitated by the mighty shocks of the earth, rose to an extraordinary height ; 
its impetuosity increased with its bulk, until it became swollen to a torrent, 
and bursting its banks, swept away all within its reach. Vast ships sunk be- 
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neath the troubled surface of its angry waves ; whilst others, torn from their 
anchors, and hurled round with furious precipitation, disappeared in the 
vortex, or, driven furiously against each other, were dashed to pieces by the 
violence of the shocks. To increase the horrors of this sad scene, whilst the 
temples of the living God, and the palace of the noble, and the dwelling of 
the artizan, were mingling in one common ruin, fires appeared in various 
places at one and the same moment, raging with unchecked fury, and 
threatening to consume all that the earthquake had spared. If even at this 
distance of time, the excess of the general misery is too painful to dwell long 
upon, how terrible must have been the scenes of individual suffering ! What 
wretchedness awaited the survivors! Husbands anxious for the fate of their 
wives—wives for their husbands—mothers seeking for their children, and 
children sinking in despair at the absence of their mothers ;—every tie dear 
to the heart was broken, and every affection which enables men cheerfully 
to submit to the evils of life, were Joosened, cast off, and buried in one wide 
grave. In the midst of this misery and confusion the prisons gave up their 
flagitious inmates ; and these bad men, exulting in the misfortune which 
had enfranchised them from their chains, abandoned themselves to the grati- 
fication of appetite, and to the perpetration of the most atrocious crimes. 
Infuriated with wine and emulous of gold, they roamed about, pillaging, 
violating, or murdering, as it quieted their fury or satisfied their lust—thus 
aggravating by the cruelty of man the awful visitation of God. 


Such is the author’s very graphic description of one of the most 
terrible visitations that ever afflicted mankind. Upwards of 30, 000 
persons perished in Lisbon alone, while Setubal and Algarves also 
suffered severely. The royal family fortunately happened to be at the 
palace of Belem, a short distance from Lisbon, when the earthquake 
occurred, and their consternation may be well conceived when the 
King, looking round in silence upon the trembling attendants, asked 
Pombal, who at that moment entered, ‘‘ What is to be done to meet 
this affliction of Divine Providence?” And here we cannot refrain 
from remarking, that had this great man never otherwise discin- 
guished himself, his memorable answer must have immortalized him. 
‘‘ BuRY THE DEAD AND FEED THE LIVING,” was the calm and even 
sublime reply. | In Portuguese, Senhor, enterrar os mortos, e cuidar nos 
vivos.] And it was on this occasion more than on any other, that, that 
indomitable perseverance, that unshaken constancy, that fruitfulness 
of resource, that felicity of conceptior, and that prudence in action 
which distinguished him throughout the long twenty-seven years that 
he directed the councils of his country, were displayed, and gained 
him that renown for wisdom and conduct in foreign countries, which 
he had long possessed among the thinking portion of his own country- 
men. Hastily throwing himself into a carriage which waited to convey 
him to the scene of disaster, he hurried to Lisbon to share the danger 
with the meanest, and to alleviate the calamities of the richest by 
every means which prudence, humanity, and the general safety de- 
monstrated and required. Wherever his presence was necessary, there 

Cc 
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was he found, He quitted his carriage neither night nor day, and in 
an incredible space of time “two hundred decrees were promulgated” 
respecting the maintenance of order, the lodging of the people, the 
distribution of provisions, and the burial of the dead, (p. 93, vol. I.) 
No one was permitted to leave Lisbon without a written order, whieh 
wise regulation prevented those from eloping with the ill-gotten booty 
which they had sacrilegiously seized in the churches, or feloniously 
stolen from private houses immediately after the first consternation 
of the earthquake had abated. The wounded were removed to places 
prepared for their reception, and the houseless were sheltered; and 
provisions, collected from every quarter, gratuitously distributed to 
the people. As it was feared that the plague might add itself to the 
horrors with which this unfortunate city had already tocontend, orders 
were issued that the dead should be collected and with weights 
attuched to their bodies flung into the sea; but though this necessary 
and even humane act, so far as the living were concerned, was done 
under the sanction and by the permission of the Patriarch, the Jesuits 
did not fail to make it a cause of complaint against Pombal. As 
men of the most abandoned character, many of them felons whe had 
escaped from the prisons, mingled with the crowd and committed 
depredations, or wandering about, inflicted insults on the terrified in- 
habitants, a decree was issued that every person should give an ac- 
count of himself, as to his name, and his ways and means of living ; 
and those who could not afford satisfactory answers were lodged in 
jail as thieves and vagabonds. But, as in spite of those stringent re- 
gulations, hands of murderers and assassins paraded the streets, plun- 
dering all who had anything that excited their cupidity, violating 
the women who awakened their desires, and murdering all who resis- 
ted their violence, at the door of almost every family of respecta- 
bility, armed men were posted who guarded them night and day. 
That the ends of justice might be more surely and expeditiously ob- 
tained, martial law was proclaimed, and any one taken in the act of 
robbing, violating, or murdering, was executed on the spot. This 
well-timed and energetic measure quickly restored quiet to the city, 
and security to the persons of its inhabitants, and Pombal then turned 
his attention to the re-building and beautifying the city. 
In the meanwhile foreigners were not unmoved by the calamity 
which had befallen Lisbon, or merely sympathisers with the Portu- 
uese, but exhibited an active benevolence anda desire to assist them 
ighly creditable to humanity. Among the other powers of Europe, 
England contributed her quota of assistance with her usual liberality, 
sending in the articles of beef, butter, flour, wheat, biscuits, rice, 
shoes, tools, (as pickaxes, spades, crows, screws, nails, &c.), and in 
Portugal gold and pieces of eight, to the value of £97,200. For the 
information relative to these facts, Mr. Smith was indebted to the 
papers in Her Majesty’s State Paper Office. These extracts scattered 
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‘throughout the work, are exceedingly curious and interesting, not 
only as throwing light upon the particulars of the earthquake, but 
as affording an idea of the condition of Portugal during the ministry 
of Pombal, described too by foreigners and persons who could have 
had no interest in glossing over the errors of Pombal, or exaggerat- 
ing his virtues. Much of these we must, however, reluctantly pass 
over, and proceed to a remarkable circumstance in the lite of Pombal, 
which again exhibited his conduct ina favourable light, at the same 
time that it shews King Joseph was a man of nerve and firmness, and 
not as some have represented him, an imbecile led by his confessor 
and governed by his minister. We allude to the attempted assassina- 
tion of the king. 

The chief of this conspiracy was the Duke of Aveiro, who held a re- 
sponsible office immediately about the person of the king. He is de- 
scribed as a man of boundless ambition, proud, avaricious, and desti- 
tute of all good qualities, The next in rank was the Marquis of 
Tavora, a man that Mr. Smith at first seems tohave considered but 
atool in the hands of the other conspirators, but from the letters of 
Mr. Hay, preserved in the State Paper office, he appears so far from 
having been “a tool,” to have been the workman in the affair, since it 
was the intimacy of his son’s wife, the young Marchioness of Tavora, 
with King Joseph, that first aroused his jealousy and then shaped his 
vengeance—for however contradictory to the belief of the general gal- 
lantry of the Lisbon ladies at that period, uevertheless, family honour 
was very highly prized by the Portuguese, and any stain inflicted 
upon it was sure to be bitterly avenged. The other conspirators 
were Luiz Bernardo, and José Maria de Tavora, son of the old 
marquis; Dom Jeronimo d’Ataide, Count d’Atouguia, and five 
others of inferior note. On the 3rd of September 1758, the conspi- 
rators posted themselves along the line of road where they knew the 
king would pass. ‘They divided themselves into parties, and as the 
king approached at eleven at night in a sege, a kind of cab drawn by 
two horses, and attended only by one domestic, the first division of 
the assassins, consisting of the Duke of Aveiro, and one Joao 
Miguel, both on horseback armed with blunderbusses, fired into the 
carriage. Happily only one of the blunderbusses went off, and the 
other inflicted no wound. The postillion alarmed, applied the whip to 
his horses, and drove on at a rapid rate, soon, however, encountering 
Antonio Alvarez Ferreira and José Policarpo, who fired their wea-: 
pons into the carriage from behind. They were loaded with slugs, and 
penetrating the carriage in every direction, severely wounded the 
king in several places. It was here that Joseph shewed great pre- 
sence of mind. He called to the postillion and directed him to turn 
back and drive to the residence of the royal surgeon, in order that his 
family at the palace might not be alarmed. This command saved his 
life, as he thereby escaped the ambush of the other conspirators. 
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On the recovery of the king, steps were taken for the punishment of 
the conspirators; but what must excite surprise, this was not done 
till the 9th of Deeember, when a proclamation offering a reward for 
the apprehension of the assassins was published. On the 13th, the 
Marquis of Tavora, his two sons, his four brothers, his sons-in-law 
the Count D’Atouguia and the Marquis d’Alorna, together with Dom 
Manoel de Sousa Calhariz, were all arrested, and with some of their 
servants conveyed to the prisons of Belem. The Marchioness of 
Tavora was sent to a religious house. Besides these Count D'Obi- 
dos, Antonio da Costa Freire, the Solicitor General, and the Count 
de Ribeira were also arrested, and Jesuits were fcrbidden to leave 
their houses. The tribunal appointed to try the conspirators met on 
the 12th January 1759, and afer a patient investigation of the whole 
evidence, passed sentence. The Duke of Aveiro and the Marquis of 
Tavora were sentenced to be conveyed to the public square of Belem 
with halters round their necks, to be broken on the wheel, their 
bodies burned and the ashes thrown into the sea. Their arms and 
achievements were everywhere ordered to be effaced, their property 
confiscated, their residences pulled down, and salt strewn on the sites. 
Luiz Bernardo, and José de Lavora, the Count d’Atouguia, Braz 
José Nomeiro, Joao Miguel, and Manoel Alvares were sentenced to 
similar punishments, with the exception that they were first strangled 
before they were bound upon the wheel; Antonio Ferreira and Poly- 
carpo were sentenced to be burnt alive, but as the latter escaped, his 
effigy was burnt instead. Lastly, the Marchioness, in consideration 
of her rank and sex, was sentenced to decapitation. ‘These sentences 
were carried into execution the day after, and to the very letter. 
The bodies, the scaffolding, and even the very instruments of execu- 
tion being thrown into the fire, and their ashes into the Tagus. 
Even the very name of Tavora was abolished, and a river so called, 
was henceforward named “ the River of Death.” 

That the conspiracy was horrible, and that the conspirators de 
served the severest penalty of the law there can be but one opinion, 
but that it answered any good end, or indeed any end at all, may 
fairly be questioned. Punishments such as these defeat their own 
purposes, and in years after, the Tavora family revisited much of the 
seeming harshness of the sentence upon Pombal, though he was not 
more inculpated in its severity than the judges who tried the pri- 
soners and passed the sentence. 

With the notice of this conspiracy, we must close this critique, 
which will serve to shew that these volumes contain much interesting 
matter, not only of an historical and biographical, but of a commer- 
cial nature, especially on the formation of the famous Oporto Com- 
pany and its recent dissolution, the departure of the royal family for 
the Brazils, and many curious extracts from the papers in the foreign 
offices of Paris, London, Lisbon, and Vienna. There are also many 
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anecdotes and sayings of Pombal—and passages from his writings, 
in which much of what Adam Smith lays claim to for originality 
will be found,—together with reflections on the establishment of 
schools and colleges which are only now even in England beginning 
to be acted upon. Taking the work then asa whole, it is wanting 
in perspicuity and arrangement, but these are faults which a very 
copious index or table of contents affixed to the heads of each 
chapter, remedies and removes. They are the natural consequences 
of a desultory course of reading and an admission to the voluminous 
— in the State Paper offices of the four capitals of Vienna, 

ondon, Paris, and Lisbon. It rarely falls to the lot of any one 
author to enjoy such opportunities as Mr. Smith, and the use he has 
made of the papers with a perusal of which he was favoured, is such 
as is both creditable to his talents and his industry. We cordially 
recommend to all the lovers of biography this light, amusing, and 
instructive volume, at the same time that we hope that in the 
next edition, the faults which we have pointed out will be avoided, 
and the work will then be acontinuous and consecutive, not a broken 
and interrupted narrative. We have omitted to say that there is a 
fine portrait of the illustrious Portuguese prefixed to the first volume. 


_— — 





Art. II.—Les Francais, Peints par Eux-mémes; Texte par les 
Sommités Littéraires; Dessins par MM. Gavarni et H. 
Monnier. Qvols. grand oct. Paris: 1840-1842. 


AN attempt somewhat similar to the one indicated by this work has 
been made in our own country, in reference to English society, 
under the denomination of the “‘ Heads of the People.” The differ- 
ence, however, in the manner of “ getting up” the two works is 
considerable,—the vast superiority of the French, as regards the 
literary talent enlisted in its service, and even perhaps the pictorial 
illustrations accompanying the various sketches, contributes to render 
the production of our neighbours a grand and comprehensive reper- 
tory of social distinctions—a kind of gallery of national portraits 
faithful to the life, which not only the stranger but the Frenchman 
himself may consult with pleasure and profit. Meanwhile, com- 
paratively little attention is directed towards the English publication, 
which cannot boast of the Sommités littéraires among its chief con- 
tributors; nor indeed, is the subject, we believe, so fertile a one on 
this side of the Channel as on that. The line of demarcation between 
the different classes of the English people is less broad and distinctly 
obvious than in Continental communities generally, or than it was in 
this country in times past, before the much-boasted ‘‘ march of inte!- 
lect” had done its work in thus far levelling distinctions. Hence, a 
publication of this sort will be less likely per se to create an interest 
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in our countrymen, unless the characteristic types come fresh and 
= from the descriptive mould of such geniuses as a Fielding, a 

amb, ora Dickens. While indeed individuality of character is 
growing less and less prominent and observable almost everywhere, 
in England especially, an identity of dress at least, and partially of 
manners, has for the most part fashioned society into one homoge- 
neous mass, There are, comparatively, but few distinctive pecu- 
liarities of its various classes left. What with the constant intermix- 
ture of the different grades, brought about by the rapid and facile 
means of internal transit, the steadily-maintained intercourse between 
London and country life, the emulous spirit of competition and of 
imitation incident to a commercial nation,—whereby the class below 
is ever prompted to reach the position, or to copy the demeanour of 
the one above,—the once broad and deeply marked features typical 
of great external differences have in great measure disappeared 
among us: yet, of course, not wholly so. Birth, rank, education, 
and property still do, and must ever, generate distinction here as 
elsewhere. What we mean to say is, that in the mere internal 
phases of English society, there is considerably less variety, fewer 
points to exercise the ingenuity of the national portrait painter 
than in several continental societies. And in all probability, 
the increasing rage for commercial and mercantile pursuits, and the 
facility of means which these afford for the accumulation of wealth 
among the mass, will eventuate in the still further removal of the 
barriers which serve to separate and distinguish the still existing 
nominal sections of the community. 

In France, the principle of democracy has operated towards the 
same end as commerce in this country, though an amalgamation pre- 
cisely identical with ours has not taken place there. The great re- 
volution and its consequences, have as yet much more closely assimi- 
lated the higher and middle grades of society than these latter with 
the lower. ‘* You see no longer in Paris,” says Mr. H. Bulwer, “ a 
nobility that lives upon credit, and boasts of its ruin with ostentation. 
But as in a voluptuous people the habits of the lower classes mount 
up to the higher, so in a vain nation the habits of the higher classes 
descend more naturally to the lower.” And again, “ All classes are 
comprised in one immense middle class—a middle class that does not 
stand between the gentry and the people, but between the mob and 
the monarch.” It is to be observed, however, that'in Paris, the di- 
visions are much greater in the manners than in the laws ; the ideas, 
habits, and appearance of the inhabitants of some districts differ as 
widely from those of others, as the height and magnitude of the 
buildings, or the width and cleanliness of the streets. 

Besides the one prefixed to this article, there have been several at- 
tempts made of late to pourtray the peculiar phases of Parisian so- 
ciety, from the clever and amusing work of Mr. Bulwer, or the ‘Paris 
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and Parisians” of Mrs. Trollope, to the Paris Sketch Book of Tid- 
marsh, ‘The French Daguerrotyped,” or the “American in Paris,” by 
M. Jules Janin, a most instructive and interesting book. We prefer 
however, the one coming forth under the auspices of a combination of 
native talent. It is morally impossible that any foreigner should be 
able to throw into his portraitures those nice shades and touches of 
character so indispensably requisite, while he is very likely to omit 
many ‘‘ heads” altogether that are neccessary to constitute a satisface 
tory pictorial whole. His work will hence be an imperfect one. 
It can only be cleverly and completely done by a native artist, or 
rather a number of that class uniting their efforts, as employed upon 
those particular branches of the subject for which each feels himself 
respectively best qualified. In this respect, though there may be 
such a thing as a distinction without a difference—and we know the 
French have a wonderful knack at displaying the extent of their re- 
sources, which they are apt to exercise in book-making as well as in 
cooking,—the present work, while it undoubtedly exhibits the most 
comprehensive, may be taken, we think, to afford the most truthful 
and effective, delineation of the various social types of a nation that 
has yet appeared. 

The two best delineators of French manners under the old régime, 
though they did not adopt the same process, nor apply themselves to 
the same subjects or modes of elucidation, were Moliére and La 
Bruyére; the one the historian and friend of the people, the other 
the delineator of the court, of which he was far from being the friend. 
There have been other inferior authors of the same school, such as 
Sainte-Foix and Mercier, who wrote just previously to the revolution 
of ’eighty-nine. Though the characters which Moliére selected for 
the purpose of representation and ridicule were, for the most part, 
peculiar to the times he lived in, yet each of those characters may be 
looked upon as the type of aclass, the universality of which must 
preclude his representations from ever becoming altogether obsolete 
or inappropriate. The essential elements of human passion and 
character remain throughall ages the’same, while their internal mani- 
festation may change with time, and according to the turns of 
fashion, accident, or caprice; and the genius of Moliére was far too 
penetrating not to go below the surface of things—not to distinguish 
what was enduring and essential from what was transitory and super- 
ficial—and to seize upon the generic rather than the s° scific indi- 
cations of humanity. On the other hand, the work of ... Bruyére 
was of an ephemeral, because generally of apersonal nature. His 
“characters” were intended to describe merely the manners of his age, 
—the age of Louis XIV; something after the style of Theophrastus 
the Greek (whose work by the bye he translated), but the Frenchman 
far excels his prototype. Voltaire ranks the ‘“ characters” of 
La Bruyére among the extraordinary productions of that- epoch. 
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His satirical touches are as bold and vigorous in their way as those 
of Moliére, and at the same time more refined and delicate. It has 
been said that both have corrected more follies under the caustic force 
of mere bienséances, than all moralists ancient or modern. When 
La Bruyére showed his manuscript to Malezieux, the latter observed 
that it would attract many readers and produce the author many 
enemies.* His book has lost much of its interest, as was to be ex- 
pected, now that the generation whose modes of living it described, 
and whose foibles it attacked, has passed away. ‘Though, from the 
variety of its portraits, we have here placed its author by the side of 
the great comic writer of France, we are not insensible that the 
genius of the two men was as separate and distinct as that of a mere 
copyist of paintings from a Raphael. 

It is the very just complaint of the introducer of the work before 
us, M. Jules Janin, that historians, in forgetfulness of the human 
species, have ever amused themselves with recounting sieges, battles, 
towns taken and pillaged, treaties of peace or of war, all sorts of 
things indeed of a false, futile, and sanguinary character; they have 
told us ad nauseam how men fought, but not how they lived; they 
have described to the greatest nicety of detail their armour, without 
troubling themselves about the every-day dress ; laws come within 
their constant and especial cognizance, but not manners; and to 
such a pitch has this system of writing history been carried, that the 
thousands of years which have elapsed since men came to live in 
society may be looked upon as ni/ for the purposes of moral ob- 
servation, or the discovery of the social habits and ordinary feelings 
of acommunity. And how few even of moralists, so called, have 
deigned to enter into the simple details of daily life. How few 
comic poets have there been compared with the number of logicians, 
metaphysicians, or rather casuists! For this animated and pictu- 
resque representation of the characteristic manners of the common 
people, antiquity relies almost solely upon Homer, Theophrastus, 
and Aristophanes, among the Greeks; and Plautus and Terence, 
and incidentally Horace and Juvenal, among the Romans. 

But however deficient preceding ages have been in this respect, 


M. Janin thus anticipates, as he fancies, the curiosity of posterity 
concerning his own times :— 


Yes, let us look to it (says he), a day will come wherein our grandsons 
will like to know what we were and what we did in this age; how we were 
clothed ; what sort of gowns our ladies wore; what were our houses, our 
habitudes, our pleasures; what we understood by that fragile word, beauty, 
so subject to an eternal change of definition? They will wish to know 
every thing about us;—how we mounted on horse-back.—how our tables 
were served,—what wines preferred,—what kind of poetry pleased us most, 





“Voila de quoi vous attirer beaucoup de lecteurs et beaucoup d’ennemis.” 
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if we wore powder in our hair, or on our legs des bottes a revers ?—Not to 
mention a thousand other questions that we do not care to foresee, which 
should make us die with shame, and which our posterity will broach as the 
most natural of queries. Meantime you must take your course, my dear 
cotemporaries : what you do now, what you say now, will one day be his- 
tory. Ina hundred years they will talk as of a very extraordinary thing, 
of your bituminous squares, of your little steam-boats, of your badly con- 
structed railways, of your gas so wanting in brilliancy, of your narrow salles 
de spectacle, o: your moderate modern drama, of your vaudeville so reserved 
and so chaste. In that age, they will hear speak of a capital of a great 
kingdom which absorbed that entire kingdom, which attracted to it all for- 
tune and all beauty, all intelligence and all genius, all the virtues but also all 
the crimes, all the poesies but also all the vices. They will say that in that 
capital the whole time of life was passed in talking, in writing, in learning, 
in reading: discourses written in the morning, in your immense feuilles ; 
discourses spoke at midday at the tribune, and printed in the evening; that 
the sole preoccupation of the entire city was to know if it could talk a little 
better the next day than the day before; that it had no other ambition, and 
that the rest of the world might sink to nonentity, provided every morning 
it could have its dose d esprit all ready and its café ad la creme. ‘They will 
relate at the same time how this city, so proud of its unity, was divided 
nevertheless into five or six faubourgs, which faubourgs were like so much of 
the universe separated the one from the other, much more than if every one 
of them were surrounded by the great wall of China. 


Our editor notices the difference in several particulars between 
Parisian society in the seventeenth century and the present; lie is 
eloquent on the vices and foibles of the former epoch, while he re- 
marks the revolution that has taken place in manners and in the 
study of manners. He exclaims in reference to the earlier period :— 


Strange world! where it was necessary to show effrontery and insolence, 
and yet to be mendicant; where the most skilful lived at the same time by 
the church, the sword, and the robe ; where iife was passed in receiving and 
demanding, in congratulating and calumniating one another; where the mask 
was worn all the year round, though the visage was well known; where 
forgetfulness, pride, arrogance, hardness, ingratitude, were the current coin; 
where honour, virtue, conscience were useless ; where men might be seen 
so intoxicated and overcome by the smiles of favour, as to deal out their 
droppings of haughtiness, arrogance, presumption. Incredible country !— 
The old men are gallant, polite, and civil ; the young men on the contrary, 
are hard, fierce, without politeness ; freed from the passion for women at an 
age in which elsewhere it begins to be felt, they prefer to them repasts and 
viands and amours ridicules. In their debauch there is nothing wanting 
but to drink of ’eau-forte. In this fearful nation, the women hasteti the 
decline of their beauty by artifices which they believe tend to heighten it ; 
their custom is to paint the lips, the cheeks, the eyebrows and the shoulders, . 
which they expose together with the throat, the arms and ears, as if they. 
feared to hide those parts whereby they could please, and not to show them, 
enough, This place is called Versailles, and it is situated at forty-eight de-, 
grees of northern latitude. p 
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Curious picture this, and yet full of spirit and life! However, 
go to Versailles now, and in that palace, then embracing all France, 
you will find the completest deification of that same people who 
entered it for the first time to drag thence with blood-reeking hands 
the royal occupant and his family. In truth, royalty has become so 
meek and humble, that it furnishes a lesson more potent than all 
philosophy, or even Solomon himself, on the vanities of worldly 
greatness, and how necessary it is from time to time-to write the 
changing and inconstant history of this poor humanity of ours. Yet 
still, as heretofore, there are not wanting those with whom politeness 
and fortune are substitutes for intellect and merit, and who, vacant 
enough oftentimes in this latter point, still have ‘ greatness thrust 
upon them.” But that greatness is now of a different kind, and 
comes from another source. It is not the monarch in this day, but 
the people of France who require their flatterers. There is no fear 
that the really ambitious will seek favours from what is called 
ironically the Court. When La Bruyére spoke of favour, he felt no 
necessity to add the word royal. Now, when you speak of that 
quality, at least in a public sense, you must understand the indis- 
pensable epithet popwlar—for no other is recognised. 

The more Hieach society is found divided, the more difficult is 
the task become of studying its manners. This great kingdom has 
been separated into so many little republics, every one of which has 
its laws, its usages, its jargons, its heroes, its political opinions in 
lieu of religious convictions, its ambitions, its faults, and its amours: 
not more inveterately has the soil of France been partitioned since 
the abolition of la grande propriété. One and the same moralist, 
therefore, one and the same delineator of manners, cannot penetrate 
into all those remote regions, of which he knows not the ways, nor 
the language, nor thecustoms. This extensive work must be divided 
and subdivided, that every one of its departments may have an ap- 
propriate historian, who can speak of what he has seen and heard in 
the district with which he is familiar. Formerly, it might bea 
proper and easy task for one man to undertake, when there existed 
in France only the two social sections of the court and the town; but 
now, since the natural, or shall we say the ancient limits have been 
passed—now, when all those rare elements of a grand society are 
confounded and mixed together as it were au hazard, the necessity 
of numerous collaborateurs becomes obvious. The better to perceive 
this, let us open at random any one of the chapters of La Bruyére, 
and we shall see what an infinite variety of materials were unknown 
in histime. Take the first, for instance, entitled ‘‘ Des Ouvrages de 
VEsprit.” Since his age this simple chapter is become a sufficient 
subject for an immense work, which should embrace all the details 
of the literary life,—that new mode of creating personal importance, 
of which the seventeenth century had no idea. In the time of La 
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Bruyeére there had never been such a thing seen as a chef-d'euvre, 
being the work of many hands: that was left for the present era. 
The literary life, properly so called, had then scarcely commenced ; 
and in fact it is not certain if it be yet begun. 

How different, in many respects, are the external types of woman 
from what they were in those times. And as for the passions of the 
heart, our author somewhat satirically but truly observes :— 


We have now disordered or irregular passions (passions échevelées ), loves 
a coups de poignard, adulteries more regulated and more regular than mar- 
riages, amours between middle age and youth; mconlight frenzies ; passion 
is mow a public exhibition ; the heart is set out for show, like gold chains in 
the shop of the jeweller: thus two things from which the moralists drew so 
largely are destroyed—love and gallantry. 

And the salon, where is it ?—Parisian conversation, in which the French 
so excelled, and of which superiority we were so justly proud—what has 
become of it ?—I seem to be admitted into one of those beautiful salons of 
old times, in the hotel de Rambouillet, with Mademoiselle de J.enclos, with 
Madame de Sévigné :—what a spiritual and poetic murmur! All the intel- 
lectuals are admitted ; the censorious, the satiric, the good jester,—rare en- 
tertainment! the orators, the moralists, the savans,. the triflers, the purists 
themselves. Politeness and elegance were the unique centre of those happy 
reunions wherein Bossuet pronounced his first sermon, and Moliére submitted 
the first reading of the Tartuffe. But now-a-days, hold!—have a care !— 
fly, Madame!—defend your lace and your scarf ;—you are not far enough 
removed yet, fly still further !—for here behold, is a troop of our young gents 
a la mode, who invade the boulevard, spurred, cigarred, with hat closely 
fixed on the head !—too fortunate, Madame, if, covered with smoke and 
your robe torn, these gallant young gentlemen do not eject you upon the 
bitumen en passant / 


Formerly, a rick man in France was one who kept a splendid’ 
' table, painted his ceilings and his alcoves, rejoiced in a country. and 
a town palace, sported a grand equipage, and brought a duke into 
his family; now, he traffics at the bourse, inhabits a second floor, 
frequents the spectacle with a free ticket, and marries his son to the 
daughter of a usurer. Then, moreover, there were valets who, by 
being partisans, finished their course by becoming princes; now, 
bauker-princes conclude their career by becoming valets. The race 
which M. La Bruyére designates by the term Jes grands is extinct. 
Talleyrand was the last of that school; and with them has gone the 
entertaining tribe of laughers, dwarfs, buffoons, and flatterers: the 
race is extinct, and in its stead has arisen, secure in its rights and 
powers, the great community of épiciers. The ‘ moneyed man” has 
replaced the grand seigneur: it is he who piques himself on opening 
a road-way in the forest, who protects his lands by long walls, gilds 
his ceilings, furnishes his orangerv, and, in the words of Johnson, 
** points his prospects, diversifies hi. surface, entangles his walks, and 
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winds his waters!”* But to render a heart contented, to fill a soul 
with joy, to prevent or to remedy extreme want, in this consists not 
the superiority of the moneyed men of our day, any more than—nay, 
not so much as it did of the grand seigneurs of former times! 

The Charter of 1830, and representative government, have intro- 
duced among the French, as if by enchantment, a perfectly new sys- 
tem of manners, of which past times had and could have no more 
idea than those living in the present day possess of the salons of old 
Paris, in which every moralist of the bygone period, (and at their 
head, as we have already observed, were Moliére and La Bruyére,) 
found the types of their heroes, such as Tartuffe, M. Orgon, M. 
Jourdain and his Wife, Harpagon, Sganarelle, Valére, etc., ete. 
There still exist, it is true, types of the same characters, but much 
modified, corrected, and though less ridiculous it may be, yet some- 
times more odious: moreover, the mind feels somewhat disconcerted 
and humiliated in perusing revolting details that are no longer pos- 
sible in fact, as the following portrait, for instance, in which the 
author is speaking of the French peasantry :—‘“ You behold certain 
ferocious animals, male and female, spread over the country, dark, 
livid, and sun-burnt, attached to the land which they dig; they have, 
to be sure, an articulate voice, or something like it, and when the 
stand upon their feet, they show a ‘face divine,’ and the fact they 
are men!” Thank God, this species of animal no longer exists ; he 
has held up his head, and become quite a man; at certain times of 
the year, too, those who are ambitious of his regards pay hima visit, 
not in his den, but in his house, to solicit his smile and his suffrage: 
not long since, by the bye, one of these animals was made a knight 
of the Legion of Honour for his invention of a plough! 

The outward fashion has changed in most other things, as well as 
In this vital one, since the age of Louis le Grand, though the essence 
of those things remains. The French still have their florists and their 
bouguinistes, eager as ever after flowers and books, but of a different 
sort from what they used to be; they have still their ragouts, and 
liqueurs, and entremets; they dispense homoeopathy, where they 
formerly sold drugs ; they still have their diviners and _sorceresses, 
though they have less faith in magic than La Bruyére himself. In 
grammars and dictionaries, too, there -has been a revolution; for 
words resemble the leaves of trees, which the autumn removes, and 
the spring renews. Modern French indeed is fast separating itself 
from the language of Bossuet, Pascal, and Moliére. But that which 
is quite discarded isthe Christian pulpit, while the evangelical orator 
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* See his life of Shenstone. 
+ Ut sylvze foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 
Prima cadunt: ita verborum vetus interit ztas, 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata vigentque. 
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collects a considerable assembly ; to make some amends, however, 
such as it is, there is the political tribune, the centre around which 
so many. stormy passions are excited. Men are as formerly the dupes 
of action and speech and all the other auditorial appareil,, There are 
no longer esprits forts, but there are disciples of Robespierre, of 
Marat, or of Danton. 

In the present day, comedy, too much neglected at the theatre, 
has entered into every form of writing,—histories, romances, songs, 
sketches, and pictures of life and manners. .The artist and designer 
have become absolutely true moralists, and while exciting the sur- 
prise of this lively nation by their productions, have induced it to 
sit for its portrait. For a long time the artist kept to his own pe- 
culiar path, while the writer as tenaciously held to his; they had 

«never dreamt of a combination of powers, in order to put to common 
advantage their observation, their irony, their sang-froid, and their 
satire. At length, however, and when each of them had obeyed his 
vocation of observer they mutually agreed upon this grand expe- 
riment,—the combined study of contemporary modes, ideas, 
opinions, and manners. From this agreeable association has resulted 
the work before us; a comedy, it may be called, in a hundred 
different acts, but all worked up, set off, furnished, and, in a word, 
such as may be exhibited before any assembly of men. In this étude 
of public and private manners there are, besides the present, certain 
epochs of the history of France, which have been little described, 
except by representations but dubiously faithful. Boucher and 
Watteau, for example, are as much historians of the manners of the 
past century, as Diderot or the younger Crebillon: what then must 
be the effect when their two modes of delineation are united in the 
same book? and what a charming, and, above all, faithful portraiture 
would that have been which embodied a romance of Crebillon illus- 
trated by Watteau? Further, whatever be the talent of the writer, 
or the accuracy and truthfulness of the historical page, a period at 
length arrives wherein some traits of the picture, the originals of 
which are so easy for contemporaries to recognise, will be worn out. 
Dress changes its form and colour ; one sort of arms disappears to be 
followed by another ; wool is succeeded by velvet, velvet by lace, 
inferior metals by gold, poverty by luxury, ancient by modern art, 
Louis XIV. by Louis X V., Athens by Rome. In a word, whatever 

_be the character of any particular period, or whatever the vice that 
constitutes the difference between one epoch and another, how can 
the simple historian, left to himself, seize in their passage all the 
characteristic shades—the important nuances, which mark that differ- 
ence? Certainly, when we read the admirable chapters of the aged 
Theophrastus, dying in his 107th year, and yet lamenting the short- 
ness of human life, we are astonished at perceiving how the whole 
Athenian community stir and move in his lively pages, so full withal 
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of wit and spirit, though begun in his 99th year. His simple chapters 
afford us a more familiar acquaintance with the people of Athens 
than all the histories of Xenophon and Thucydides: yet how much 
more gratifying would it have been could we now see those goodly 
citizens, as pourtrayed in their clothing, their furniture, their food 
and mode of living, and presented to us just as they existed in the 
time of Aristotle’s suecessor, and as he saw them himself ! Could we 
but behold, through the medium of sensible imagery also, those 
remarkable characters as they pass along the streets, whose types the 
philosopher has transmitted to us so graphically in writing ;—such as 
the Great Talker, the Fop, the Flatterer, the Rustic,"the Knave, the 
Miser, the Newsmonger, the Statesman, etc. etc. What additional 
interest would have attached itself to the recital of Theophrastus, 
and how much more easily could we have recognised the originaly 
thus vividly pourtrayed !* 

The work under our notice is as remarkable for the number and 
excellence of its illustrations as for the talent and quiet comic hu- 
mour displayed by most, if not all, its various contributors. They 
frequently remind us of Addison in the Spectator, and sometimes of 
Paul Louis Courier, 


What our predecessors have not done for us, (says the prefatory writer, ) 
we will do for our descendants: we will show ourselves to them not only in 
bust likenesses, but from head to foot, and as ridiculous as we can make 
ourselves. In this magic lantern, where we all pass in review, nothing shall 
be forgotten, not even to light the lantern; in a word, nothing shall be 
wanting to complete the work, that has for its object the study of contem- 
porary manners, and of which La Bruyére himself, our master and prototype, 
has in some sort indicated the programme, when he somewhere says, ‘ our 
fathers have transmitted to us, with the knowledge of their persons, that of 
their dress, of their coiffure, of their arms offensive and defensive, and of 
other ornaments to which they were partial during their life-time. We 
should not show our gratitude for this series of good offices, did we not 
treat our descendants in the same manner.” 


What is here promised, the voluminous work performs. In fact, 
the chief fault we should have to find with it, were it an English 
production, and estimating it on popular grounds, would be its 
voluminousness ; and yet the Editor has followed up the publication 
of these ample tomes, which are principally descriptive of every- 
day actual life in Paris, by a further series on the social characteris- 





* We are not unaware that among the English translations of this author, 
a rather recent version has appeared under the following title :—‘* The Cha- 
racters of Theophrastus, translated from the Greek, and illustrated by physi- 
ognomical sketches. 'To which are subjoined the Greek text, with notes, and 
hints on the individual varieties of human nature. By Francis Howell.” 
London. 1824. 8vo. 
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tics of Provence. Among the letter-press contributors—the sommités 
littéraires,—are the names of MM. Jules Janin, Balzac, Bernard, 
Viel-Castel, Cormenin, L. Roux, Lacroix, Duval, Soulié, D’Arlin- 
court, Tissot, Dubuisson, Prévost, Delord, Nodier, Arago,—Mes- 
dames Ancelot, De Bawr, De Longueville, D’Anspach, Marie, 
Waldor, Foa, Colet, and more than sixty others. The designs are 
chiefly by MM. Gavarni, Monnier, Pauquet, Meissonnier, etc. ete. 
Of the immense number of characters described we cannot even men- 
tion the titles of more than a few, and from these our limits will only 
allow us to select three or four for particular notice. In the first vo- 
lume we have articles on the Epicier, L’Etudiant en Droit, Le De- 
butant Littéraire, Les Femmes Politiques, L’ Avoué, Le Deputé, Le 
Pair de France, Le Postillion, L’Employé, and upwards of thirty 
more. The second volume contains those on La Loueuse de Chaises, 
Le Gendarme, L’ Avocat, L’ Institutrice, Le Conducteur de Deligence, 
Le Gamin de Paris, I’ Invalide, and more than thirty others. In 
the third, are comprised very interesting and amusing portraitures of 
Le Journaliste, Le Bourgeois Campagnard, Le Flaneur, Le Chaperon, 
L’Homme de Lettres, La Demoiselle de Comptoir, Le Commissio- 
naire, L’Homme du peuple, Les Chiffonniers, and of twenty-seven 
others. The fourth volume has instructive and entertaining tableaux 
of the moral and trading features of French society,—such as Les 
Détenus, or Prisoners, under twelve different types; Les Pauvres, 
under four types ; La Dévote, under two, La Réligiuese under three 
types ; concluding with those of the different callings or trades, such 
as Le Patissier, La Laitiére, and an infinity of Les Marchands, 
etc. etc. etc. 

In noticing M. Balzac’s clever sketch of the Epicier, i. e. grocer, 
or rather huckster, we may here observe what has already been said 
of that character, that “‘ since the Restoration, the Epicier has become 
the type of a class of men very widely diffused in France. There are 
coarse and narrow understandings which have neither the creed and 
feelings of the past, nor those of the future, and which maintain a 
fixed middle point amid the movement of ideas. This is what we 
cali esprit épicier. Applied to literature, to the arts, to the mode 
of living, and manifesting itself in manner, style, and taste, by some- 
thing obsolete, vulgar, and awkward, tinged with the ridiculous; this 
spirit has created what we call le genre épicier. The épicier has 
formed his political opinions, if he has any, in the school of the Con- 
stitutionnel. He has not emerged from the narrow principles of the 
old liberalism of the Restoration. His nationality is a prejudice, 
without ideality, and without grandeur. He thinks himself a friend 
of liberty, and he sacrifices it daily by lending an unintelligent sup- 
port to power. His ruling passion is the love of ‘ order,’ because 
he has observed that in the days of political disturbances there has 
been a fall of a per-centage on his operations. The apprehension of 
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anarchy, or, to speak mere correctly, the fear of diminished sales and ° 
falling prices, has made him a fanatic of ‘l’ordre public.’ It would 
be impossible to make him comprehend that the best means of con- 
selidating public tranquillity would be to labour for the reconciliation 
of all the interests of society. He cannot conceive, even in moral 
order, any other interests than those of his trade. For him, order is 
a. positive result which must be obtained at any price, without regard 
to the causes which may have produced a feverish over-excitement in 
any portion of society.” 

With this introduction, the reader may be enabled the better to 
appreciate the spirit and humour of the few passages we are about to 
extract from the essay of M. Balzac; and as the Epicier is a theme 
that has employed the pens of several littérateurs of late years, and 
has therefore become 2 somewhat familiar topic, we shall be excused 
for not dweiling upon it further than what is implied in the follow- 
ing citations : * 


Others, ungrateful wretches, pass carelessly by the sacro-sainte boutique 
of an épicier. From such Heaven preserve you! However crabbed, dirty, 
mal en casquette be the gargon, how fresh and joyous be the master, I regard 
them both with solicitude, and address them with all the deference of the 
Constitutionnel. I let a dead body go by—a bishop—a king, and I pay no 
attention ; but as for an épicier, | never look upon him with indifference. 
In my eyes, the épicier, whose omnipotence is but a century old, is one of 
the noblest expressions of modern society. Is he not a being as sublime 
for his resignation as remarkable for his utility ; a constant source of sweet- 
ness, of light, of bountiful commodities ?—In short is he not the minister of 
Africa, the chargé d'affaires of the Indies and America? Certes, the épicier 
is all that ; but what constitutes the crowning point of his perfections is, that 
he is all that without himself having the least suspicion of it. Does the 
obelisk know that it is a monument ? 

Base sneerers, did you ever enter the shop of an é€picier, who did not 
smile upon you most graciously, cap in hand, while you kept your hat upon 
your head? The butcher is rude, the baker is pale and grumbling; but 
the €picier, always ready to oblige, exhibits in all quarters of Paris an ami- 
cable countenance. So, to whatever class the foot-passenger belongs, he,’in 
any perplexity, does not address himself to the snappishness of the horloger, 





* Besides that Paul de Kock,—who is indebted perhaps mainly for his 
great popularity to his chiming in so adroitly with the predominant tastes 
and opinions of his age,—has embodied and set forth l’esprit épicier in his 
novels in general, which have hence become such great favourites with the 
English public, in whom this spirit exists a hundredfold more than in the 
French,—he has also admirably pourtrayed the character of the épicier 
INDIVIDUALLY in his M. Dupont. Previous sketches have likewise been 
written of this character by M. de Balzac himself, as well as a long article 
on the same subject in the “Revue Encyclopédique”’ for February 1833, en- 
titled ‘‘Htudes Politiques sur !Epicier,” &c. 
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nor to the bastioned counter of bleeding viands where sits the buxom butcher’s 
wife, nor to the distrustful grating of the baker ;-—among all the open shops 
he looks for, he chooses that of the épicier to get change for a bundred-sous 
piece, or to ask his way; he is sure that this man, the most Christain of all 
traders, is at every one’s service, though the most engaged; for the time 
which he bestows upon passengers, he robs himself of. But though your 
call should disconcert him, being for the purpose of putting him under con- 
tribution, he is sure to give you a welcome reception; and he will be sure 
to turn it to his own interests, if the conference exceeds a simple interroga- 
tion, or becomes any way confidential. You would sooner find a badly formed 
woman than an impolite épicier. 


A Parisian épicier may be always known by his physical exterior, 
by his dress, his phraseology, his gait, or a certain ostentatiousness of 
manner, which the prying eye of the earicaturist will not fail to mark 
and make the most of. These traits ave humourously set forth by 
M. Balzac, though we must confess to the inadequacy of our lan- 
guage or of ourselves to do justice to the point and raciness and 
gusto of the original: 


* 


He is so sensible of the happiness of quitting his boutique, his spouse so 
rarely undergoes the process of the toilette, her gown is so bouffante, that an 
€picier attended by his wife takes up more room in the public way than any 
other couple, Disencumbered of his casquette de loutre and of his. gilet 
rond, he might appear like any other citizen, were it not for those words, 
ma bonne.antie, which he is in the habit of frequently employing to explain 
the various alterations in Paris to his wife, who, confined within her comptoir, 
is ignorant of the novelties and changes going on. If now and then, ona 
Sunday, he ventures upon a promenade champétre, he chooses for a seat the 
most dusty place in the bois de Romainville, de Vincennes; or d' Auteuil, 
where he falls into an ecstacy on the purity of the air. There, as every- 


where, you shall know him, under all his disguises, by his phraseology or . 


his opinions. You go by a public voiture to Meaux, Melun, Orleans, and 
you find just in front of you a man well clad, who casts upon you a look of 
suspicion or defiance: you are lost in conjectures as to this individual at 
first so taciturn. Is he an avoué? Is he a new-made peer of France? Is 
he a bureaucrate? A lady in ill-health says she is not yet recovered from 
the cholera. Conversation begins. The unknown takes the word. ‘* Mésieu!’ 
- - . (The cat’s out of the bag—the épicier has declared himself.) An 
épicier does not say Monsieur, which is affected, nor Msieu, which seems 
exceedingly contemptuous; he has found his triumphant Mésieu, which has 
something in it between respect and protection, at once expresses his con- 
sideration, and imparts a marvellous savourto his person. ‘*Mésieu,” he 
will say, “ during the cholera, the three greatest physicians, Dupuytren, 
Broussais, and Mésieu Magendie treated their patients by different re- 
medies ; all died, or nearly so. They did not know what the cholera was; 
but the cholera,—it is a malady, of which one is sure todie. These that I 
have seen with it had been ill previously. That time, Mésieu, did great, 
very great injury to trade !” 
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You then sound him on his politics. His political creed runs thus :— 
‘* Mésieu, it appears to me that the ministers don’t know what they are 
doing! Change them as you may, it is always the same thing. It was 
only under the emperor that they went on well. But what a man he was! 
In losing him, France has a good loss! And to say that we did not support 
him!!” You further discover that the épicier entertains religious opinions 
of an extremely reprehensible character. The chansons of Béranger are his 
gospel. Yes, those detestable refrains, mixed up with politics, have done 
incalculable injury, of which the épicerie will long feel the effects. Perhaps a 
century must pass before an épicier of Paris (those of the provinces are a 
little less chanson-ridden) shall enter into Paradise. Perhaps his wish to 
be French carries him too far. God will judge. 


Of all the books that are popular with the youth of France, per- 
haps there is none more so than Numa Pompilius, the work of Flo- 
rian: it is to him and his book that the nymph Egeria owes the 
great reputation she enjoys. It is to Florian that the honour be- 
longs of having given a proverbial signification to the name of that 
nymph, and of having, so to speak, snatched her from the ungrateful 
oblivion of history, by placing her as a glorious symbol in the vulgar 
alphabet of poetical figures, ‘Thanks to the chevalier Florian, Agnes 
Sorel and Madame de Maintenon saw themselves transformed into 
aquatic nvmphs, and Charles VII. and Louis X1V. into Numas of a 
second edition. ‘The modern Egeria, however, no longer inhabits a 
grotto furnished with pebbles, green moss, and a limpid stream : she 
no longer avoids the homage of the crowd, to feed on her platonic 
aspirations ; no, the Egeria of the nineteenth century is less impal- 
pable; she has understood that it is necessary to be a woman, and 
a woman of the world. The Egeria created by Florian, is now 
named femme politique. Generally speakirg she is a lady no longer 
in the prime of life; her age is no more spoken of, not even guessed 
at, and to the day of her death she will contrive to keep in this 
doubtful position, which leaves those gentlemen by whom she is sur- 
rounded, wavering between grave respect and that courteous imper- 
tinence which some ladies covet as a mark of homage. But to 
sustain her pretensions to the title of femme politique, two conditions 
are indispevsably necessary. Whether she be on the side of govern- 
ment or opposition, she must belong to the best society, and be in 
possession of considerable fortune. Without the reunion of these 
two primary requisites, the femme politique will run the risk of being 
but lightly esteemed, and to pass with many for no more than an intri- 
guante. Literature has but small attractions for the political lady ; 
she interdicts herself all frivolous reading, and on no account is a 
romance permitted to enter her salon or her boudoir, but on table, sofa, 
fauteuil, and chimney-piece, the journals predominate, and political 
brochures, diplomatic documents, down to the opinions of the depu- 
ties, printed separately on vellum, ornament the shelves of her 
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library. ‘‘ The marquise de......+- one of the most celebrated of the 
femmes politiques of our times, regularly reads every year the enor- 
mous folios containing the different chapters of the state-budget. 
At certain seasons, the femmes politiques fill the diplomatic box at 
the Chamber of Deputies; they murmur; they approve @ demi-voie ; 
in the interludes of the parliamentary sittings, they maintain warm 
discussions with the young and old diplomatists. Some, still more 
presuming, affect the language of learned incomprehensibility, and 
are so metaphysical as to be unintelligible to ordinary minds, These 
drop to sleep of an evening while reading the Cours philosophique of 
Cousin, and take a turn in the bois de Boulogne with the volume of 
the ‘* Philosophy of History,” by M. Guizot. The Countess of 
eee, a political blue-stocking of the highest distinction, said lately 
in the presence of the most spiritual of the authors of the apocryphal 
memoirs,—‘ I love Guizot and Cousin with an almost equal affeccion, 
or rather the two perfect in me an affection physical and instinctive ; 
the duality of these great men confounds itself into one complex 
unity, and leads me, so to speak, to comprehend the infinite: the 
former has its profundity, the latter its extent.” ‘Could it not 
rather be asserted,” replied the author of the memoirs, “ with 
more reason, and without detracting from them the least of their re- 
semblance to the infinite, that they are as inexplicable ?” 

The author of this sketch speaks of two remarkable types of the 
femme politique ; the first of which embodied in her sole nature all 
those of the governmental class; the other those of the opposition ; 
both, ladies of good society, rich, elegant, talented,—exercised, each 
in the circle of their respective opinions, a certain influence, a sort 
of political and moral sovereignty. Of both, he gives a graphic and 
amusing description, and we believe, a very just one, summing it up 
with the following reflections :— 


Such are the two types of the femmes politiques, that I have known in the 
world, and more than ever do I remain convinced that God has not created 
woman for so rude a calling as politics; more than ever am I persuaded 
that a woman who seeks to mix in the labours of men loses all her feminine 
qualities, all her graces, all her advantages, without any profit that can 
repay her for so many losses. There are not many pudlic careers open to 
women; very rarely does God bestow upon some inspired Joan of Arc the 
sword of combat, very rarely does he commit to some sanguinary Elizabeth, 
or to some sanguinary Catherine, the destiny of human empires. 

Without imposing upon all ladies the epitaph of the Roman matron— 
“ Domi mansit, lanam fecit,’ I should yet prefer reading on their funeral 
stone—"‘Elle aimait trop le bal, c’est ce qui l'a tuée,” to finding many tombs 
like that of the mistress of Monaldeschi. 

' Mr. H. Bulwer has given us a lively and expressive portrait of 
the “‘ Gamin” of Paris. ‘ The sun shines; and behold that impor- 


tant personage who has so frequently decided the destiny of Paris! 
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See him in his black and besmeared ‘ blouse,’ his paper cap, and 
his green apron. There he is on the quais, on the Boulevards, in 
the Palais Royal; wherever Paris is more essentially Paris—there 
he is, laughing, running, shouting, idling, eating. ‘There he is, at 
the féte, at the funeral, at the bridal, at the burial, above all—at the 
Revolution. Hark, as he cries ‘ Vive la France ! vive la liberté 
And he rushes on the bayonet, he jumps upon the cannon, he laughs 
at death—he fears nothing—but a shower of rain; and was ever 
found invincible until Marshal Lobau appeared against him,—witha 
water-engine. Such is the ‘ gamin’ of Paris, who, in common 
with the gods, enjoys the privilege of perpetual youth. Young at 
the ‘League,’ young at the ‘ Fronde,’ young in 1789, young in 1830; 
always young and always first when there is frolic or adventure; for 
the character of the Parisian is the character of youth; gay, careless, 
brave at all ages; he is more than ever gay, and careless, and brave, 
when he is young. Such is the ‘gamin’ of Paris; and in spite of 
his follies and his fickleness, there is something in the rags darkened 
by gunpowder, in the garment torn by the sword, and pierced by the 
ball, that a foreigner respects.” 

: And M. Jules Janin thus proceeds in describing the Parisian 

oy :— 


Hardly awake, the “* gamin de Paris” becomes the prey of two passions 
which make up his life, hunger and liberty. He must eat, he must go out. 
Give him at once a piece of bread and the open air. He is very soon 
dressed, for a blouse equips him; and having plunged his hands and head 
into the cold water like a gladsome poodle, his toilette is finished for the 
day. His father concerns himself but little about him, for he himself was 
once a * gamin de Paris,” and knows what the rearing is; but his mother, 
in her quality of a Parisienne and a mother, is jealous of the beauty of her 
son; always has she ready for him a white chemise, a comb, a kiss, and a 
few sous; and then, ‘‘ Adieu, my son, you may go.” Yes, take possession 
of the city, thou art its master, thou art the king of Paris; the city was 
made for thee, it must obey thee: yes, evil be to the provincial, evil to the 
bourgeois, evil to the ignoramus, who does not recognise in this: passing boy 
the sovereign of this great city! Once freed, he meanwhile minds which 
way the wind blows, and obeys it as his sole master. Do you already hear 
his joyous little cry which mingles with the notes of the morning swallow ? 
‘*QOeh! Oeh!” and to this sudden triumphant cry, all the echoes answer, 
Oeh! Oeh! For it is his instinct to unite with others, to discover his 
comrades, and to march en troupe serrée. When he is alone, the gamin 
has a weary time of it, his appetite fails him, his hands are idle, his light 
feet are as of lead; but as soon as the joyous band is formed, his hand is 
all activity, his foot regains its nimbleness, his look is sharp and quick, his 
breast dilates, all the warrior instincts of this little community are awakened 
at once. Look, there is the gamin marching au pas; ‘he has heard-the 
drum; the corporal smiles upon him, the officer gives him a slight fap on 
the cheek. By the way, and however little disposed, nothing hinders him 
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from entering a school. The lesson is begun, the master has entered u 

his expositions; but already does the ‘‘ gamin” comprehend all; his is the 
most lively, most rapid and sincere intelligence in the world; his sagacity 
is incessantly in advance, clear and quick as the lightning. Nothing aston- 
ishes him; he learns so quick, that it has the air of recollection. In their 
vocabulary they have a word which does for all the sciences, political, 
scientific, and literary; when they have said Connu, connu/ they have said 
all. You speak to them of Peter and of Paul: Connu, connu! You speak 
to them of Charlemagne and of Louis XIV: Connu, connu! You explain 
to them how two and two make four: Connu,connu! How it is the earth 
that turns and not the sun: Connu, connu! But now only pronounce be- 
fore them the name alone of Napoleon Bonaparte, and instantly these young 
heads will be uncovered, their roguish smiles become serious; they will no 
longer say—Connu, connu / but on the contrary, they will listen with infinite 
attention to the minutest details of this species of modern evangelism. 


In fact, the ‘‘ gamin de Paris” has some confused notions of those 
glorious times when he was a personage of some importance,—the 
times of the Emperor. Under Napoleon he became a hero at the 
age of sixteen, being sent to the frontiers barefooted and wretchedly 
armed indeed, but still distinguished for vivacity and courage. Then 
he constituted the bon mot of the battle, the joy of the bivouac, the 
source of those fine sallies and pleasant repartees which so charmed 
the Emperor. Then, we are told, the “‘ gamin de Paris” changed his 
name to the simple appellation, ‘‘ Parisian.” : 


It is with the Parisian, (says M. Janin,) as with champagne, you meet 
with him under all longitudes and all latitudes, upon the earth, under the 
earth, upon the sea. From him proceed all recitals, all tales, all marvels. 
Nothing to do but to hear him speak and tosee his laugh, to forget hunger, 
and thirst, and the burning heat of the dog-days. It is ever with the most 
consummate grace that the Parisian casts upon you his bon mot and his 
coup de sabre; it is he who makes the song to rhyme, who writes the 
billets-doux of the regiment, who takes the message to the captain. He is 
the fencing-master, and has invented certain secret passes, which he teaches 
to every body; he plays on the flageolet, on the trompetie a l’oignon and the 
jew’s-harp; he imitates to the life dogs, cats, and other domestic animals. 
In his travels M. de Chateaubriand met with a “‘ gamin de Paris,” who taught 
the polished manners of the court of Louis XV. to savages. He lives in all 
climates, accommodates himself to all kinds of food and fortune; he.is cou- 
rageous, vain, a fabricator, and a varlet; bold and insolent as a page ;_ his 
eloquence is unwearied and inexhaustible; he has a great fund of philosophy, 
a patience proof against every thing, a complete improvidence of all human 
things, a certain sentiment of probity and. of duty, which never forsakes him. 
Such is the basis of the character of this singular personage, with whom 
nothing in the other nations. of Europe is to be compared. | 


Of the various trades and callings of the gamin, that for which he 
has the greatest penchant is the métier d’hon.me de lettres, which 
here means that he is employed in carrying to authors the proof- 
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sheets of their respective works. Of one engaged in this office, M. 
Janin, in his usual lively manner, gives us an interesting anecdote, 
the citation of which, closing our extracts from this able and animated 
essay, may be a source of gratification to the reader. 


One day, he [the gamin] came to M. de Chateaubriand’s, quite out of 
breath, in his eagerness to have a near view of this great popular character : 
the young man had crossed at one bound that long street, to the summit of 
the high hill where the great poet then was: he arrives, and finds himself in 
the presence of M. de Chateaubriand ; he is as overcome as if he had seen 
the Emperor Napoleon in person; he is quite in trouble, he who never 
troubles himself with any thing. ‘‘ Monsieur,’ says he, “ here is a proof that 
I bring you.” At the same time he searches for his proof: in his hind- 
pockets were contained articles of reviews and romances of M. Paul de 
Kock : his side-pockets groaned with a classic tragedy ; under his two arms 
was piled a romantic drama by the side of a vaudeville of M. Scribe; his 
cap even was full of prose and verse; but there, in that mediocre péle-méle 
of every-day writings, the prose of M. de Chateaubriand was not: the boy 
was quite disconcerted, and upon his fine visage was pictured the most pro- 
found grief. ‘ Allons, allons,” said M. de Chateaubriand, ‘‘ ’tis buta slight 
misfortune, if thou hast lost it by the way.”” At these words all his presence 
of mind returned. ‘‘ Here it is; here it is, Monseigneur !’’ exclaimed he; 
at the same time drawing forth the goodly sheet which he had placed next 
to his heart, in order that it might not become mixed, even for an instant, 
with that pacotille of prose and verse. M. de Chateaubriand was more 
touched with this instance of naif and sincere homage than with the en- 
comiums of all Europe. He offered his hand to the boy, who kissed it !! 


These are but a few traits in the multifarious character of the 
*gamin.” Our limits will not allow of our giving more. In him is 
embodied the most singular mixture of vices and virtues, of qualities 
and defects, of carelessness and of courage, of cunning and of naivete, 
of all the opposite virtues and of all the contrary vices which it is 
possible to find together. This boy, or if you will, this man thus 
formed, takes in the whole of what is called /’esprit francais, an in- 
domitable independence, a noble heart, a dangerous head, a cheerful 
countenance, malice without gall, a youth dazzling and disordered ; 
all the generous instincts, intelligence the most daring, an aspect the 
most shrewd, and vanity the most charming; such is the “ gamin de 
Paris.” He is not the product of centuries, any more than he is the 
pene of education; he is of himself and by himself; he proceeds 

rom himself alone; and history, of which he forms a part, has passed 
over his young head unheedingly. Such is he at this day, and such 
was he at the commencement of the French monarchy. It is of this 
character especially that we may say what Napoleon declared of the 
old branch of the Bourbons :—* I] n’a rien appris, il n’a rien oublié, 
il a passé, sans rien prendre et sans rien laisser de sa toison, a travers 
toutes les révolutions et toutes les tempétes.” Gamin he was under 
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Charlemagne, and so he continued under successive kings, to the 
epoch of Louis X VI.; not troubling himself meanwhile as to what in- 
dividual reigned, nor yet about the laws which he found it necessary 
to obey; he has never been either catholic or protestant, jesuit or 
jansenist; but he has always been revolutionary,—revolutionary not 
from principle or forethought, but from feeling and instinct; not for 
his personal ambition, but for his own pleasure; and because it 
amuses him to aid in subverting every thing about him. He has 
never flattered any power, and he has never yielded submission to 
anybody; you cannot reckon upon any thing belonging to him, not 
even his enthusiasm. He is as devoid of rancour as he is of gratitude. 
No power or person has been able to discover the means of taming, 
governing, or checking his indomitable spirit: neither force nor fear 
has any influence over him: glory alone can avail somewhat that way, 
but it must be glory of a peculiar character. He equally defies the 
efforts of politicians, of priests, of soldiers, of orators, nay even the 
prefect of police himself. 

And here we are led, by an easy transition, to think of journalists 
and journalism, a fourth power in the state, the representative of the 
spirit of the French public, the organ of its utterance. A character 
so important as the Journalist would not be omitted in such a work 
as the present. Accordingly, he occupies a very conspicuous posi- 
tion in the third volume, and is somewhat lengthily indeed, but 
skilfully, sketched by Jules Janin,—who traces the history of jour- 
nalism from its early Roman origin,—Julius Cesar being the first 
journalist. He was the first, according to Suetonius, to institute 
the custom of writing and publishing the daily acts of the people and 
the senate. Primus instituit ut tam senatis quam populi diurna acta con- 
ficerentur et publicarentur. But the first Roman journalist, similar to 
the modern, was Celius, who did for Cicero, when proconsul in Cili- 
cia, what Grimm and Diderot did for the empress Catherine, that is 
keep up a political and literary correspondence referring to the his- 
torical details of every day. M. Victor Leclerc, a journalist, and a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions, has recently made some 
singular discoveries in this respect, namely, some records of the early 
times of Rome; from these annual tablets he has recovered the ac- 
counts of the prodigies, the state expenses, the Death of Virginia, 
all the eclipses which were so great a source of terror to the ancients ; 
the statues accorded to citizens unjustly killed ; the raining of blood 
and milk under the consulate of Marcus Arilius; and the suit of Va- 
lerius Triarius against Scaurus, accused of extortion before Cato the 
Preetor: he has searched into the records of the city under the im- 
perial government, and he has retrieved the insults against Livia, the 
mother of Tiberius. , 

The greatest number of the national chronicles of France, are 
written in the form of a diary or journal. In the early times, pro- 
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bably, it was only a somewhat educated bourgeois, who might write 
on the margin of his missal the chronological order of the events 
which interested him, the price of commodities, the state of the sea- 
sons, the birth of the dauphin, the death of the king, the marriage of 
his own children, etc. As early as the reigns of Charles VI. and 
Charles VII., there appeared a veritable journal of great importance, 
Le Journal d'un bourgeois de Paris, composed in a singular manner, 
inasmuch as it contains in their own hand-writing and style, the 
several reflections of the bourgeois, the clerk of the university, the 
priest, and the captain of militia. There is also that terrible journal, 
La Chronique scandaleuse du Roi Louis XI. Moreover, avery curious 
one exists—LeJournal de Louis de Savoie, a genuine court gazette ; as 
well as that of Estoile, a hand-journal, many copies of which circu- 
lated among’ the families of the magistracy. This journal included 
more than one age, but especially the reigns of Henry III. and 
Henry IV. The sixteenth century, enterprising and adventurous, 
taking account at once of the past and present, of the old world and 
the new, had adopted with ardour this easy form of recounting its 
emotions, its discoveries, and its conflicts. If, under the title of 


journalism, we include all those productions of the press which may 


be looked upon as the representatives of the feelings and passions of 
the passing day, Luther was undoubtedly the greatest, because the 
most influential journalist that existed in this century, or perhaps 
that ever did exist, inasmuch as in that form, he let loose the human 
mind by means of the press, which was coeval in its origin with him- 
self. From that epoch, unity, the dream of Charlemagne, supported 
and consecrated by the church, was broken; and history, which 
hitherto had been as it were but a legend, became a pamphlet; all 
the powers of the world were in controversy, and debated aloud in 
presence of the people, who were astonished at entering thus, for the 
first time, into the disputes and secrets oftheir masters. It was a 
strange thing to witness that silence broken, (never to be recovered,) 
which had heretofore weighed over all political affairs. Francis the 
First attacks Charles V., first by the sword, and then by words; he 
called to his aid, not only the soldiers, but the writers of France. 
Charles replies to Francis by the sword and pen at the same time, 
and thus we behold the people in contact with their rulers; and 
hence also we perceive the imprudence of the latter for their own 
ends, in admitting their subjects as judges of their own quarrels. The 
more so, when in 1789, the people, having well understood all these 
controversies, took it into their heads to deliver their own verdict; 
and then declared to all the parties concerned, to the king of France 
and all the sovereigns of Europe, to the pope and the emperor: 
*‘ You are wrong,—we are right ;” and by a simultaneous movemen 
discomfited them. 

In the time of Louis XIII. was established a regular French 
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journal, entitled, Ze Mercure de France. It gives an account of the 
death of Barnevelt, the minutest details of which are recorded, of 
how and when he arrived at the scaffold, and with what magnanimity 
he met his fate,—‘* Barnevelt, un des plus grands esprits de 0 Eu- 
rope.” Among its other literary novelties, such as,—Le poéte Théo- 
phile est chassé de France;—Ballet de la reine; Psyche, etc., we 
find a small piece of fugitive verses certainly not inferior to those of 
their class of the present day: 


Damon. Dois-je perdre tout mon age 
Sans repos, ni liberté ? 
Sylvie. Berger, vous étiez volage, 
Mais vous ¢étes arreté, 
Damon. Au moins qu’on me fasse entencre 
Pourquoi je suis détenu. 
Sylvie. Berger, vous me vouliez prendre 
Mais je vous ai prévenu. 
Damon. Pour vous, en cette contrainte, 
Je meurs la nuit et le jour. 
Sylvie. C’est de regret ou de crainte, 
Vous ne mourez pas d'amour. 
Damon. Qui pourrait sur votre face 
Voir les lis sans vous servir ? 
Sylvie. Mais vous avez eu l’audace 
De vouloir me les ravir! 


The Cardinal Richelieu established the Gazette de France. This 
gazette, the oldest of the regular journals, begun in 1631 by Théo- 
phraste Renaudot, did not cease till 1792, and forms no less than 
163 volumes in quarto, with or without privilege. Consulted with 
care, this immense repository would furnish an inexhaustible mine 
of terrible and of pleasing anecdotes. 

Some days previous to the publication of Renaudot appeared the 
Gazetle en vers, a facetious periodical that did not fail of readers, 
and doubtless owed its existence to the satirical and witty journals 
of the times, which were written as newspapers, and replete with 
scandal and bitterness. For, at this period, such small publications 
were already in being, and cruelly dia they perform their vocation, 
Inasmuch as no one was spared by them, neither men nor women; 
the former in respect of their courage, or the latter in that of their 
beauty; even the manuscript song, with its stinging irony and daily 
circulation, constituted a ruder and fiercer attack than the small 
‘Journals of our day with the editors’ and printers’ names affixed. 
An injury in print has something of a solemnity about it, which half 
destroys its effect; you know moreover whence it comes, and you can 
avenge it if you like; but what protection or redress was there when 
scandalous couplets were handed about, whose origin and source 


were unknown, and in which no one was respected? It reminds us 
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in some respects of the infamous publication that created such a stir 
among private and respectable families in this country a short time 
ago,—called the “ Paul Pry.” The Gazette en vers had its outrage 
for whoever had the fortune to succeed in the world,—for whoever 
became famous in war, in politics, in love, or intellectual pursuits. 
The ladies of the court, for example, were thus treated: 


Dolore est cruelle 
Luynes n'est pas belle ; 
Lamothe est si prude 
Quelle en parait rude. 
Et pour Coétlogon, 

Si elle sait vous plaine, 
Ce n’est pas une affaire, 
Elle ne dira pas ;—non. 


When Madame de Montespar had left the socicty of M. de Lauzun 
to become the mistress of Louis XIV., M. de Lauzun is made to 
write thus to the king: 

Votre Majeste, sire, 

M’a fait un vilain tour ; 

Mais je n’en puis que rire, 

Car je n’ai plus d'amour. 
Je vous laisse ma maitresse ; 
Mon Dieu, que j en étais las ! 
Faites-en tous vos choux gras; 
Moi, je nen fais plus de cas : 
Elle est vieille et sans appas. 


The most remarkable of these burlesque writers was one Loret, a 
domestic of Cardinal Mazarin, who managed to work himself into 
the good graces of the celebrated Mademoiselle de Longueville, under 
whose auspices Loret carried on his trade of low wit and buffoon 
until his journal extended to two large volumes, which are now ex- 
tremely rare. ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Longueville,” says M. Janin, ‘ did 
well to love and protect him (Loret) as a worthy sister of the Prince 
de Condé and the Prince de Conti which she was. The hotel de 
Rambouillet (that was the flourishing period of the hétel de Ram- 
bouillet) was justly proud of Mademoiselle de Longueville, who 
received from all the highest respect and homage; for she had been 
the heroine of the Fronde, as the Duchesse de Montpensier had been 
the heroine of the League.” Loret, having subsequently come under 
the protection of Superintendant Fouquet, when the latter was im- 
prisoned in the Bastille, had the courage to address to him publicly 
‘* Phonnétes et de tendres adieux:” for this he was disgraced by 
Colbert, and died in 1665. 

Literary criticism had hitherto been unjust and partial. For in- 
stance, Richelieu, who was jealous of Corneille, would not permit 
the success nor even the name of his chef d’awuvre, the Cid, to be 
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mentioned in his paper, the Gazette de France. Hence there was 
ereat need of a reform in this department of journalism. The 
seventeenth century was at the height of its glory and magnificence. 
All the grand questions of this illustrious epoch were being daily 
agitated, and it was fit that they should find a just representation 
somewhere. Hence therefore we arrive at the Journal des Savans, 
founded in 1665, and which, like the Gazette de France, ceased in 
1792, at the moment when there was no longer any other science in 
France than political science. M. de Sallo was the originator of the 
Journal des Savans,—‘ an idea so novel and happy,” says Fon- 
tenelle, ‘* and which subsists to this day with more vigour than ever, 
and accompanied with a numerous posterity.” M. de Sallo was a 
man of consideration in his day, and the friend of Colbert. He is 
made the hero of an adventure in Fielding’s Zom Jones. The plan 
of his journal was, ‘‘ to announce new works and give an analysis of 
them, to report the discoveries in physics and chymistry, the arts, and 
the tribunals, etc.” Our limits will not allow us to dwell on the 
names and qualifications of its contributors, on its intrinsic merits, 
its style, or on its incredible puerilities, such as its prescriptions how 
to lengthen life, or its definitions of sympathy, ete. It did not exist 
long without an opponent in the Journal de Trévaux, which was 
started under the auspices of the Jesuits; whereupon M. de Sallo 
thought fit to give up his journal, leaving to others the task and the 
honour of continuing the work he had begun. 

In conducting the Journal de Trévaux, the jesuits remembered 
with some degree of soreness, that irresistible journalist, Pascal, 
whose loose sheets were daily printed in a form that entitled him to 
that appellation; and indeed in some choice libraries the Provincial 
Letters are still to be seen as the Journal de Pascal. The next 
great writer of this kind was the celebrated Pierre Bayle, who pub- 
lished in the shape of a journal his Histoire de la république des 
Lettres. * Voila,” says M. Janin, ‘‘ un grand journaliste, cou- 
rageux,.devoué, ne s’arrétant devant aucune disgrace, regardant a 
face le soleil de Louis X1V., laborieux surtout, et pesant dune 
main ferme toutes les disputes de l’univers.” The sieur de Visé 
was the inventor of a species of journal that has never been dis- 
pensed with since, the Journal galant et dameret. His object was 
to collect in the anti-chambers, and retail, all the news and tittle- 
tattle of the court, and sometimes of the town. In this Mercure 
galant,—this journal de ruelles, were found all sorts of things, and 
“ particularly the enigma, the griph, the logogriph, the rebus, the 
device, the emblem, the hieroglyph, the paradox, the problem, the 
axiom, the aphorism, the sentence, the maxim, the proverb, the 
apophthegm, the bon-mot, the turlupinade, and the quolibet.” Such 
was the want of publicity at this period, that the grandest seigneurs 
and the greatest poets of the day held it as an honour to sce them- 
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selves in the Mercure galant. Some verses of Fontenelle have been 
met with there, that are not in his w@uvres completes. 

Hitherto journalism had been designed for the idlers of the court, 
for the savans, and the magistrates ; 1t was now found necessary to 
write for the people,—and the Abbé Desfontaines instituted the 
Nouvelles de Parnasse. Ue was the first to write literary criticisms 
in a just and natural style; though occasionally violent and sar- 
castic, he was the first to infuse a certain grace and warmth into 
his analyses, the first who knew how to show up the beauties and 
the defects of a work, so that you see it as well as if you had read 
it yourself from beginning to end. But of all literary critics of 
that age, Fréron was far the most masterly in point of energy, con- 
viction, clearness, and vehemence. He was the sworn foe of Voltaire 
and Voltaire of him. The history of their contests is extremely 
amusing, and gives you a high idea of the moral courage and saga- 
city of Fréron. He defended Corneille against the literary and 
philosophical Coryphzeus, and dared to pronounce with honour the 
name of Shakspeare.—With him finishes the race of the primitive 
journalists. 

We omit the journals of the revolutionary period, and come down 
to modern times. Napoleon, it is well known, permitted no one to 
write a line that was not inspected by his prefect of police or by 
himself. With the charter of Louis XVIII. came the favourable 
era for journalism in France,—the era in which human thought was 
allowed to enjoy its free and just development. ‘ The Journal then 
became,” says M. Janin, “ what it was under the Roman Pontiffs, 
the universal book; only, in this book open to all, every one pro- 
ceeded to inscribe his hatreds, his loves, his regrets, his hopes, his 
ambition, his passion for the public good.—Into this composition of 
its papers, the tribune and the bar cest each morning the double re- 
flection of their eloquence; from this resonant echo, the man of 
politics came to seek popularity, the poet glory, the statesman 
power, the historian facts, the comedian counsels, Not that the 
restoration, (which had by the bye, whatever may be said, a senti- 


ment of its approaching destruction,) did not feel somewhat uneasy 


at the usurpation of a fourth power which the charte of Louis 
XVIII. had not foreseen; but the impulse was given, the stream 
had forced its current into that arena whither royalty itself could 
not reach except by its own proper reasonings, though every foreign 
obstacle were promptly removed. In vain did the old and eternal 
rédacteurs of the Journal de Trévausx re-enter the lists ; in vain did 
the gentilshommes who indited the Actes des Apétres rise from 
their tomb to re-commence their war of epigrams; in vain had the 
rarest talents and the most excellent courage of the public adminis- 
tration maintained by a prudent magistracy,—and defended foot to 
foot,—that terrain d’allusion, conquered by the house of Bourbon 
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over 1789:—Nothing availed, neither the menaces of power, nor 
corruption, nor penalties, The house of Bourbon was to perish by 
journalism. The day at length arrived, the decisive day in which 
the magistracy itself, called upon to pronounce between the house 
of Bourbon and that same rédacteur of the Journal de l Empire 
whom Napoleon had caused to be seized by the gensd’armes, pro- 
nounced aloud from its tribunal the condemnation of the House of 
Bourbon. Such is the power of the journal, that if we would name 
all the men who have brought their aid to this gigantic work, we 
must name all those who have had any value or credit in the govern- 
ment of affairs, in letters, in the sciences, in the arts; and at their 
head we might place Chateaubriand in person.” 

True indeed, it is, that almost all those who, in recent times, have 
made a distinguished figure in France, as politicians, statesmen, or 
legislators, were and are the offspring of the periodical press, The 
influence of that press has ever of late years been very great as the 
organ and expression of the public voice, and down to a very recent 
period such influence was paramount. But French Journalism has 
seen its best day: its career has been a suicidal one, and its fate 
deserved: it suffered itself to be so abased and tampered with under 
the administration of M. Thiers, more particularly pending the 
agitation of the Eastern Question, that its power over the public,— 
the popular respect and confidence once attached to it, have been 
very sensibly diminished, if not altogether withdrawn. ‘ The news- 
papers of France,” says a late intelligent writer, “ have in a great 
measure lost their celebrated hold of the opinions of the French 
people.” Did space permit us to enter into a detail of the causes 
of this visible decline of power, it would be instructive and gratify- 
ing to show, even in the case of so journal-ridden a people, that 
without something more than the possession of immense talent, 
attended and aided even by the best repute, a just and creditable in- 
fluence cannot be retained. For, ‘ Journalism,” proceeds the writer 
just alluded to, “ was at the height of its greatest triumph in Paris, 
when the disease which struck down its strength appeared. While 
a Journalist was yet prime minister of France, its influence began to 
give way; though not till another journalist had received sentence 
and imprisonment as a felon, was its degradation openly pro- 
claimed.” 

To conclude, it has been our endeavour, in the brief account we 
have taken of the very comprehensive and entertaining work before 
us—a notice inadequate, we admit, like the brick of Hierocles, to 


give a full and complete idea of the ample proportions, design, and . 


workmanship of the whole—to exhibit specimens of those parts of it 
at least, that we conceived likely to prove of most interest to the 
reader. By the French we believe it is regarded, notwithstanding 
its occasional owétré style of caricature, as an able and faithful por- 
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traiture of themselves: doubtless there are many characters and 
characteristics brought forward, which possess comparatively small 
attraction for a foreign people, whose habits of thought, modes of 
living, and national customs widely differ ; yet still there are but 
few, to whom the every-day life aud manners of the various grades 
and classes of a community situated so near to, and connected so 
closely with us as the Parisian, can be wholly uninteresting,—a 
community deficient in no requisite qualification, social or intel- 
lectual, calculated to elicit the most friendly regards, and command 
the just homage, of every lover of his species. 





Arr. III.—A Discourse delivered upon the Opening of the New Hall 
of the New York Lyceum of Natural History. By Joun W. 
Francis, M. D. 

EDUCATION, in its most extensive acceptation, comprehends whatever 

may have any good influence or tendency in developing the mind, by 

giving direction to thought or bias to motives of action, as well as in 
furnishing a stock of ideas. It is confined to no period of life, for 
man ought always to be learning and to be in search of whatever ex- 
ercises the mind to its growth in improvement and to its capacity for 
happiness. To youth, among other things, a right education im- 
parts that knowledge whose ways are usefulness and honour, and by 
due restraint and discipline, makes individual to entwine with public 
good. ‘To manhood, “it leads him to reflect on the ties that unite 
him with friends, with kindred, and with the great family of man- 
kind, and makes his bosom glow with social tenderness ; it confirms 
the emotions of sympathy into habitual benevolence, imparts to him 
the elating delight of rejoicing with those who rejoice, and if his 
means are not always adequate to the suggestions of his charity, 
soothes him at last with the melancholy pleasure of weeping with 
those who weep.” ‘To age, it gives consolation, by remembrance of 
the past and anticipation of the future. It is not too much to say 

— every man is what education, in its widest sense, has made 

im. 

A wrong estimate is very generally formed of this great power and 
quality; being regarded as a means which must be employed to 
accomplish some purpose ; and consequently it is looked upon as a 
secondary thing, as a mere engine or convenient instrument. It is 
viewed as being contained in books and a certain routine of school- 
room studies; so that when gone through, it is supposed to be ac- 
complished and completed, and only to be used as interest or occa- 
sion may suggest. Such are the limitations and the common crudi- 
ties which are connected with education; whereas in reality it in- 
cludes all the improvement of the mind, from the cradle to the 
grave, 
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It is often the subject of deep regret, that education answers so 
imperfectly its proper design; that much of the labour of teaching is 
absolutely thrown away; that little of school-training and school- 
supplies is carried into the actual business of life; and that what was 
considered dry in boyhood is soon forgotten after the pupil is dis- 
engaged from the schoo]master’s rule to take a position in the com- 
munity, where his own powers of mind are to be called suddenly into 
independent exercise. Nor ought this notorious fact to be a cause 
of wonder, considering how very little of school routine is calculated 
to develope and at the same time both to interest and discipline the 
mind,—how very scanty and ineffective a great portion of present 
tuition is in respect of retaining a hold and a. practical direction in 
after experience. Let it not be said that the majority of mankind 
have only time to learn what is absolutely useful, and that all know- 
ledge which cannot be brought to aid us in our daily labours to ob- 
tain a livelihood is useless, or that its acquisition infers time misspent. 
But what do you call useful knowledge? Surely it must be that, 
whatever the thing be, which tends and helps to make a man wiser 
and better, or that which is fitted to secure the greatest amount of 
sterling happiness. Do you talk of immediate wants? Why, our 
wants are always immediate; and to say we should teach what ought 
to be practised in after life, conveys a very large and a very correct 
idea of education. 

It is professed that the usual branches of a common education are 
taught for their indispensable utility. Yet complaint is made of the 
little amount of knowledge imparted, and the want of completeress, 
of thoroughness, in regard to that which it is attempted to be con- 
veyed. But it is to be borne in mind thata great portion of the first 
twelve or fourteen years of life is spent at school; and that it is the 
lot, the fortunate condition, of the majority, after this, to be obliged 
to labour for the means of existence; so that the many have little 
time during their manhood to read books or to pursue the studies of 
which they had some of the rudiments in early youth,—having to 
trust to the passing events of the day for topics of thought and con- 
versation, as well as for occupation at their pastime hours. Every 
one, however, knows that a vast amount, in all these respects, is ex- 
pended on trivial, if not on questionable,—yea, debasing and perni- 
clous subjects. But why and how is this? Part of the answer 
undoubtedly is inseparable from this fact,—that, at the interesting 
age when intellect begins to put forth its manly efforts, and needs 
more than ever something to nourish and direct it, the feeble stock 
and the forbidding nature of the knowledge acquired at an earlier 
period, are unequal to answer the demand; so that the man’s cha- 
racter becomes the offspring of accident or the sport of chance. Is 
it not lamentably true, that there is far too little in boyhood’s com- 
mon education for which, in after and mature life, memory can feel 
constrained to cherish gratitude ? 
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Without attempting to sketch the particulars of a better system, 
we venture to assert that it would be wise to explain to youth some 
of the leaves of that great book, the works of nature,—to train the 
mind to a degree of skill in the way of pursuing independent studies, 
as passages of novelty or great interest present themselves,—and to 
initiate to habits of close observation as well as of sound interpreta- 
tion and comment. Certainly it is not desirable that the study of 
Natural History should be introduced to the exclusion of any branch 
of common education now generally taught; but surely it merits at- 
tention and has a right to rank not last in any system. 

The natural sciences are neglected, to the great loss of mankind, 
even in what most intimately concerns them,—their happiness. 
Whatever augments this is the soul’s great good; nor in that sen- 
tence which appointed to man daily toil for his subsistence, are clear 
tokens of mercy wanting in that, by the constitution of his nature, he 
has the power to convert all the objects around him into sources of 
pleasure as well as of profit. Now, why should not this capacity to 
see and to enjoy the beauties and riches of creation be cultivated, be 
directed and trained, so as to make all things answer the double pur- 
pose of ministering to our wants and to our adequate enjoyment ? 
Never, indeed, has it entered into the mind of man to conceive of the 
amount and variety of this enjoyment, unless he has actually and 
habitually been in the enlightened pursuit of it. Books may be 
read and be forgotten—the avocations of after life may leave us no 
time for their perusal, But the volume of nature is always before 
us, and inviting us to ponder it. You cannot escape the sight of her 
pictured pages; nor, 1f construed with tolerable sense and clearness, 
can you fail both to be really instructed and pleasureably engaged, 
even to the earning of true happiness. Yea, the study of the natural 
sciences does not confine knowledge to a discovery of the properties 
and functions of the material objects of creation, but sheds a light on 
every other department of learning and sphere of thought. We have 
not space for the illustration of this highly important view; only re- 
marking, for the sake of brief example, that to geology is reserved 
the honour of confirming from nature, the doctrine of miracles, 
This science declares that the earth was long inhabited by countless 
races of animals, before it became the abode of man; while compa- 
rative anatomy establishes the fact, that man could not have ascended, 
by gradual improvement from any other race of animals. His intro- 
duction into this world must then have required an absolute creation ; 
and this was a miracle, an event which the established laws of nature 
could not have accomplished. If the doctrine be proved in one 
instance, it will obtain in all. 

Dr. Francis’s Discourse, published in 1841, was delivered, we 
learn, several years prior to that date. Weare also informed that 
the New York Lyceum of Natural History has long been known as 
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one of the most active among the scientific associations of the United 
States. Placed in the great commercial capital of the western con- 
tinent, it must possess superior advantages for forming collections 
from every region. Accordingly it has extended its inquiries to the 
whole kingdom of nature, and appears altogether to have been con, 
ducted with proper spirit and an enlightened judgment. One, indeed 
might expect that, independent of the intellectual pleasures and real 
advantages to be derived from the study of nature, the pursuit would 
be a favourite in America, as there is scarcely a product of human 
industry of whose value it does not form an essential element, and 
as, besides, the American continent affords unlimited scope as well 
as objects for the culture of the science. Still, although in such a 
city as New York, a school for teaching the natural sciences would 
seem to be about as necessary as workshops for practical instruction 
in the mechanical arts, there were none, it is said, and no opportuni- 
ties whatever for acquiring this branch of knowledge, prior to the 

opening of the New Hall,—no lectures upon the grand department 

and no collections in the colleges; almost all that was done bein; 

through the agency of the Lyceum named at the head of our paper. 
Perhaps, indeed, in no other educational and scientific respect is the 
contrast between European and American cities, so striking, as in 
that of which mention is now made. 

Dr. Francis’s discourse necessarily occupies only such a number of 
pages as go to the formation of a moderate pamphlet. Still, it is 
luminous in arrangement, comprehensive in regard to material, and 
eloquent as well as enthusiastic in tone and expression. The intro- 
duction is remarkably appropriate and happy; being calculated to 
impress the student with an elevated and an enlarged idea of the 
natural sciences; the author at the same time experiencing such a 
difficulty, in the multitude of things and of thoughts inseparable 
from his subject, in the effort to confine himself to a comparatively 
narrow field, as to make the book of nature swell to something like 
its adequate size to the imaginative eye. He says,— 


To select a theme becoming the present interesting occasion has not been 
withvut its difficulties. Nothing, perhaps, would be so appropriate as an 
exposition of the present state of natural science abroad, embracing a cursory 
view of the early condition of physical knowledge by its primary cultivators, 
and an examination of the present respective merits of the nations of Great 
Britain and the European continent. To present but a concise summary of 
this character, calls for richer materials than I possess; and justly executed, 
would trespass on time which we have not at command. The inevitable 
consequence of a mere outline of such a survey, however, if impartially and 
judiciously drawn, could not fail to strengthen our admiration of the dignity 
and importance of natural knowledge as connected with the interests of hu- 
man society, and raise our estimate of the talents which have been appropri- 
ated to its elucidation. It would liberalize our feelings, warm our charities, 
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and counteract the prejudices which unfortunately too often beset even the 
most enlightened cosmopolite philosopher. 

In instituting a comparison of the respective theories of the earth, we would 
be bound to reduce the speculations of geologists to the actual condition of 
the globe: and whether we enlisted as disciples of Neptune or of Vulcan, of 
the Wernerian or of the Huttonian school, while scrutinizing the services of 
the ingenious writers who have appeared on the subject, with all the lights 
of modern science, we should be brought to the conclusion of the extraor- 
dinary conformity of facts, the most recent and abundant, to the cosmogony 
of the great Jewish lawgiver. In descanting on another almost boundless 
topic, zoology, we should be struck with the wonderful sagacity and match- 
less acumen of Aristotle, the first classifier of this department of physical 
study. We should be taught the great excellence to which, as a branch of 
knowledge, it has attained in our own day; and in the exposition of zoolo- 
gical systems, we should be compelled to notice the progress of discovery and 
the consequent modifications of systematic reasoning. A discussion, not 
without practical instruction, would here very properly offer itself. 

The arrangement of the several branches of this division of natural history 
has vexed minds the strongest for accurate discrimination, and, by conse- 
quence, the cogitative powers have been subjected to a logic as astute as any 
of the schoolmen may have formed. The Linnzan division mammalia, among 
the primates, it is familiarly known, associates man with the monkey and the 
bat—a classification not over flattering to the lord of creation. The fancied 
chain of being on which poets and philosophers have written so ingeniously, 
which has occasioned the association of minerals with vegetables, veget- 
ables with animals, and again animals with the Creator, has been the effici- 
ent cause of the nomenclature to which I now allude. But the metaphysics 
of Bonnet are not to be allowed to supply the chasms originating from our in- 
capacities ; neither an artificial nor a natural arrangement of the characteristic 
organs of animals ought to tolerate such freedom: and improved physiology 
discards it, and the inherent dignity of man, as a moral and accountable be- 
ing, renders demonstrative the difference between the operations of human 
reason and the impulses of the instinctive faculty of brutes. A later and 
more successful division of zoology, by the immortal Cuvier, rests on the 
nervous and sensorial and not on the circulating and respiratory systems ; and 
in order 1, Bimana, we find the species man placed at the head of the living 
creation, and no longer primus inter pares. Nor would our labours here end: 
though we be disqualified from speaking with oracular precision—mineralogy 
would demand of us that homage be rendered to Theophrastus, and the 
elder Pliny, among the ancients, while the vast accessions to this science by 
the enterprise and sagacity of the moderns have given it the certainty of ex- 
perimental knowledge, and placed this branch of investigation, for its import- 
ance to the elegant arts and useful resources of man, as second to none in 
the volume of nature. Ina comparative estimate of the contributions of 
eminent men in this extensive field of productive effort, imaginative Germany, 
philosophic France, and harmonious Italy, would prefer the claims of their 
respective sons, in accents too loud and too continuous to be resisted, 


The peculiar position of the American continent, its great extent, 
its grand features, its vast untraversed regions, and its variety of 
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climate, give an importance to the study of the natural history of the 
New World, of which Dr. Francis has not failed to take advantage 
and to urge forcibly. His discourse, at the same time, is rich in 
interesting facts, and to that portion of the pamphlet where these are 
most prominently brought forward, we shall chiefly confine our at- 
tention. In treating of the genuine and specific differences observed 
to exist in corresponding objects of nature of the eastern and western 
continents, our author presents much that is novel and highly curi- 
ous. Our extract is long, but it will not fatigue. He says,— 


Admitting, to its fullest extent, the interchanges of place which occur 
among animals by reason of their migratory movements, whether accidental 
and irrezular, or stated and periodical, and the complexity into which in- 
quiries on this head are thus unfortunately involved, we, nevertheless, find 
to our entire satisfaction, that every country is characterised by various 
peculiar tribes, and many of them, although the farthest removed from what 
we consider as the central station in which all living creatures were ori- 
ginally placed, are naturally the worst prepared with the means of locomo- 
tion. Thus we find that the tiger, with his herculean strength, confines 
himself to the most beautiful of the Asiatic islands; the panther crouches 
among the branches of the African foresis; the jaguar, of the new world, 
prowls along the wooded shores of the Orinoco; the moose deer roams 
amidst the primeval forests of the North American continent; and the 
gigantic cetacea gambol beneath the ices of the poles. 

The fur-bearing animals are principally confined to the regions of per- 
petual snow in Arctic America; and while it is ascertained that some are 
common to both continents, many, it is equally well known, are peculiar to 
North America. The musk ox is deemed to be an arctic quadruped, yet is 
it unknown both in Asia and Europe, while two races of deer and the prong- 
horned antelope are recognised only in America. The Fauna Boreali 
Americana of Dr. Richardson, contains many illustrations of a similar sort. 
The zoological aspect of the northern parts of British North America, ac- 
cording to this intrepid and enlightened traveller, the companion of Captain 
Franklin in his late expedition toward the North Pole, is more allied to that 
of Norway and Lapland and some of the corresponding parallels of Asia, 
than to the southern parts of the new world. The equatorial regions of 
Asia, Africa, and America, possess no qguadruped which is common to more 
than two of those regions, and it might be said that none of the three 
possess a single mammiferous animal in common. 

Melville Island, and the rest of the North Georgian group, may be 
affirmed as the most northern region to which our knowledge extends. In 
the more northern parts we have the polar bear, whose southern limits seem 
to be found at fifty-five degrees; as we retire from the north to the more 
southern latitude, we lose the musk ox and the icy hare. The distinguished 
explorer of Arctic zoology has also thrown a large amount of information on 
the zoology of the temperate parts of North America. The bison may be 
found far south, probably at the thirty-fifth degree of north latitude. Its 
characteristic positions are the great prairies to the west of the Mississippi, 
where it may be seen in droves of countless numbers. Lewis and Clarke 
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mention several species of the cerous, canes, and ursus, as inhabiting the 
plains on the banks of the Columbia river. The Rocky Mountain sheep and 
goat are, upon good authority, conjectured to be peculiar, and to differ 
essentially from the argall of the north of Asia. We have still further 
illustrative proofs of the effects which local peculiarities produce on the 
zoological character of a country. According to Dr. Richardson, the moose 
deer and the American hare are met with at the junction of Peel’s river with 
the Mackenzie. The didelphis forms a genus, according to Cuvier, peculiar 
to America; and I conjecture that we have rational grounds to infer that the 
castor fiber, which is found on the most solitary parts of North America, is a 
species distinct from that of Europe, which seems not to possess or exercise 
the faculty of house-building. If such be the fact, we can promptly re- 
concile many conflicting accounts of the beaver. We may, moreover, justly 
boast of the mastodon as our exclusive property, whose size is greater than 
that of the elephant, and of heavier proportions, and, as once, an inhabitant of 
North America alone. The fossil skeletons of two edenta, of great size, have 
been discovered in America, the megatherium and the megalonyx ; with the 
brilliant aids daily increased in this age of fossil zoology, I am yet disposed 
to receive with great allowance the remarks on this subject of an eminent 
writer, Dr. Lyell, in his work on Geology. The Siberian fossil remains 
which he has classified with the American mammoth, are a distinct and 
inferior animal from that of America, and truly a species of elephas, not 
mastodon. A too solicitous desire to establish a favourite hypothesis has 
not unfrequently detached the best minds unwittingly from the path of a 
legitimate philosophy. 

From the collected results of enterprising and intelligent travellers, it has 
been ascertained, with tolerable accuracy, that there are one hundred and 
forty-seven species of mammiferous animals in North America, eleven of 
which are fossils, and no longer occur in the living state, and twenty-eight 
of the cetaceous order. The remaining one hundred and eight are considered 
as American quadrupeds, and of these only twenty-one species are common 
to North America and the old world. Mr. Jefferson, more than fifty years 
ago, said, that of twenty-six quadrupeds common to both countries, seven 
are larger in America, seven of equal size, and twelve not sufficiently exa~ 
mined ; that there are eighteen quadrupeds peculiar to Europe, and more 
than four times that number peculiar to America ; and that the first of these, 
the tapir, the largest of animals peculiar to America, weighs more than a 
whole column of European. But we are not contesting the opinion of cer- 
tain foreign writers who have alleged the inferiority of American animals and 
the deterioration of those imported. We at the present day might search 
in vain for a well-informed naturalist who would grant an affirmative to a 
position of such tendeney. Such a doctrine has, in fact, long since been 
demonstrated erroneous, and holds at present no place in the enlightened 
mind of the nineteenth century. 

Our Ichthyology is rich and peculiar in many species; and the law of li- 
mitation to particular locations is found to be sustained with respect to 
marine animals as well as those of the land; in short, naturalists have said 
that the species of whales differ, those of the North from those of the South 
Seas ; and geologists have remarked that the external aspect of the skeletons 
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of fishes from the gypsum formation of Paris, is very different from that of 
the fresh-water fishes of the bituminous marl-slate, independent of their 
zoological characters. 

Our American rivers abound in individuals who have their like in the 
waters of Europe ; and we have others exclusively our own. It is known 
that the fish of the Ohioand of other of our great rivers are peculiarly 
abundant both in number and species, yet few seem to resemble those of 
Europe ; and although the migratory attribute of many of the piscatory 
tribes renders it difficult to discriminate their natural locality, enough is un- 
derstood to justify the assertion that we suffer not by comparison on this 
head. It appears that Lacepede, not many years since, described about two 
thousand fishes ; and at this present time that number may be quadrupled. 
Baron Cuvier remarks that the amount of known fishes may be safely esti- 
mated above six thousand. Many of the fishes of our inland lakes have no 
superior for their rare edible qualities, and exist in quantities of surpassing 
calculation. If the fecundity of the New York waters be in anywise a cri- 
terion for determining the relative proportion of this extensive class for the 
United States, we may justly set down the amount for America in large 
numbers. 

In Herpetology we have sufficient to gratify the keenest desires of the 
most ravenous student in this department of nature. The extraordinary 
aspect and habits of a considerable portion of the reptiles in particular which 
are found in the southern and western sections of the United States, imper- 
fect and superficial as our knowledge on the subject still is, invite toresearches 
which promise to repay with adequate returns. I believe no naturalist has 
elsewhere found a more magnificent specimen of the Testudo Coriacea than 
that caught in the waters of our bay, and now exhibited in the American 
Museum of this city. Within a very few years, says Dr. Harlan, most im- 
portant facts have been elicited, and many new and interesting species of 
reptiles have been added to a list formerly extensive. Several of the 
Ophidea are certainly very peculiar, and the crotalus horridus, the most for- 
midable and invulnerable of poisonous serpents, was deemed by one of the 
fathers of our country a fit emblem to designate the national standard for 
the anticipated glories of the new republic, created by the war of the revo- 
lution. For my own part, [ concur in the wish of the patriotic Franklin, 
that the bald eagle had not been chosen as the representative of the Ame- 
rican confederacy, and I think his reasons abundantly cogent. The eagle, 
says he, does not get his living honestly ; he is a bird of bad moral character ; 
he is cowardly—the little king-bird, not larger than a sparrow, attacks him 
boldly, and drives him out of his district; therefore he is not a fit represen- 
tative of that yeomanry who have thus far driven all the king-birds out of the 
country. So far the opinion of Dr. Franklin. As to the crotalus, or rattle- 
snake, he is a genuine aboriginal; he is the beau-ideal of etiquette and a 
type of honesty ; he is never the first to molest, and he always gives due 
warning of his intentions] by his rattles; and whenever his person or his 
rights are invaded, his aim is unerring and triumphant. Our Indians, who 
best know him, give him this chivalric character. I would wish it to be 
distinctly understood that the observations 1 have just made are to be con- 
fined to the bald eagle. The indefatigable Andabon has lately given us a 
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distinct notice and description of the Falco Washingtonianus. This noble 
bird first drew his attention while voyaging far up the Mississippi in 1814. 
The Washington Eagle is bold and vigorous, but jealous of his prerogatives ; 
superior to vulgar expedients, he disdains the piratical habits of the bald 


eagle, and honourably maintains himself without molesting the rights of 
others. 


With regard to another kingdom in the natural world :-— 


The energy of the vegetable productions of the new world is displayed 
with a prodigality which commands our admiration. Nature, in this depart- 
ment, seems delighted in manifesiations of her power, beauty, and grandeur, 
and to have unfolded a series of views well calculated to awaken desires the 
most urgent, and create associations the most noble, with our ideas of the 
beneficent author of all. To him who is soliciious of accurate altamment 
in his knowledge of this kingdom of nature, the present is as opportune as 
any former period. Though the operations of man, in his measures of set- 
tlement and civilization, have not been made without encroaches on the 
vegetable creation, yet the primeval forests of our country still rear their 
venerable forms, and impress us with delight and reverence, equally by their 
illimitable extent and continuity, their gigantic size and altitude, their variety, 
and the mystery of their antiquity. Two centuries have indeed passed 
away since the landing of our pilgrim fathers ; but it constitutes a small por- 
tion only of the longevity of these ifirst occupiers |of the American soil, who 
still flourish with verdure and purity in their pristine state and grandeur. 


The vegetable department of America proves a fertile field to the 
doctor, and one upon which he ardently delights to dwell and to ex- 
patiate. In his descant, he gives a glowing picture of the beauty 
and majesty of the forests, ornamented as they are with the graceful 
liriodendron, the splendid magnolia, and numerous other flowering 
trees, unknown in Europe and the East. These primeval, magni- 
ficent, and boundless forests are enriched with an unequalled variety 
of valuable timber,—oaks of gigantic size, cypresses of vast circum- 
ference, and pines of stately towering height. 

Dr. Francis has necessarily said less of the mineralogy and geology 
of his country than of several of the other grand departments. At 
the time when this discourse was written, little, in fact, had been done 
for attaining a knowledge of these important branches, The State 
surveys were then only begun; but these have since been prosecuted 
to a sufficient extent to furnish a great amount of important facts, 
and to disclose that America possesses exhaustless deposits of the 
useful metals and fossils beneath the mere top of the soil. It isa 
new and a limitless country; but the obvious and the superficial 
must first engage a widely scattered population, especially when a 
great portion of the settlers are foreigners and recent importations. 
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Art. IV.—The Poems and Ballads of Schiller, Translated by Sir 
Epwarp Lytron Butwer, Bart. With a brief Sketch of 
Schiller’s Life. 2 vols. Blackwood. 


AmonG the many foreign writers whose works have awakened thie 
widely-spread curiosity of the literary world, it were difficult to name 
one more worthy of that interest, or that will more amply repay it, 
than Schiller. Original, without the affectation of originality ; philo- 
sophical, without transcendentalism ; he appears the realization of his 
own unclouded ideal. He has been called one of the intellectual 
leaders in a land where intellect is power, where the gifted pen holds 
the rod beneath which the many pass; and yet he was never led 
astray, nor induced by ambition to forsake the true for the politic. 
The love of praise was not his ruling passion. He wrote from the 
strong necessity of giving utterance to thoughts too mighty to be 
silent, rather than from the wild wish, the restless yearning for cele- 
brity, which so often affords an author inspiration. To him fame 
was the gift of a grateful world; not a reward he had sacrificed hap- 
piness to gain. In his youth, he knew little of the disappointment 
that awaits ardent aspirations; for him, calm, resolute, and self-con- 
fident, there were no dark years of remembrance appointed. Com- 
bining with singular harmony the different excellences of an historian, 
a philosopher, and a poet, his genius seems to have been universal. 

It has been remarked with discriminating accuracy, that divided 
as the German empire is, and as is also the empire of German liter- 
ature, there is no national style, and no lasting model of literary 
perfection. ‘The German writes from the impulse of his own spirit 
more than any other, and singularly without the cramping fear of 
public disapproval. Criticism he views as a kind and impartial friend, 
yet judicious in encouragement. Hence the author gives free ex- 
pression to his thoughts, however extravagant they may be; and 
utters theories and opinions often unwise, but very often original in 
their very fearlessness. And hence, perhaps, much of the wildness 
and extravagance of German romance. At the same time genius is 
frequently as fully exemplified in the selection of a subject as in the 
development of a plot. 

In the choice of themes for literary treatment, Schiller was singu- 
larly happy. Peculiatly susceptible of the beautiful, he sought it in 
the daily walks of life; he discovered it beneath the humblest dis- 
guises. Without the startling eccentricity of Goethe, or his bold 
fondness for rambling after vague sublimities, the other possessed 
that gentler and less adventurous spirit which inclines to be 
satisfied with removing the veil from the grand truths already in 
some measure indicated and visible, and to cherish an earnest belief 
in the faith he disclosed, just as if the sources of poetry and of im- 
provement, hidden to the multitude, had been revealed at his bid- 
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ding. His philosophy was practical, carrying the influence of 
intellect and reflection to hallow the heart and teach it wisdom, 

His earlier writings partake most largely of the extravagant, which 
distinguishes his countrymen. ‘The tragedy of The Robbers—the 
first flight of one destined to soar so high—-bears decided traces of an 
unguided attempt and an uncultured imagination. And yet this 
drama, the unassisted effort of a schoolboy, contains touches of 
beauty rarely equalled in poetry, and remarkable for their truthful- 
ness. As the lad grew older, and as the eager outbreak of his mind 
became steadied by calmer judgment and with more sensible views, 
the improbable gradually yielded to the life-like, and Schiller acquired 
the commanding loveliness of repose without losing che enthusiasm 
of invention; and all this while his knowledge of the human heart 
seemed to be intuitive, and his habit of questioning his own spirit 
severe and closely directed. Hence it was that his skill of pourtray- 
ing the inmost secrets is one of his greatest and most valuable 
displays; hence we find him, as in Don Carlos--one among his 
youthful compositions, and as some hold to be the best he ever 
executed—going into the soul of historical characters as well as 
events, which had only been dimly outlined before, and presenting 
them with all the lineaments of actual life and the force of near and 
clear occurrence. 

Another among the many pleasing traits of his writings, as of his 
own breathing self, is the entire freedom from the vanity of egotism. 
Even when he felt most proudly the excitement of public applause, 
and when his name was hallowed as a household word, he evinced 
not a pulse of self-approval ; he appeared to forget bimself in the 
great cause for which he laboured; so that his course was ever up- 
ward and onward, without ostentation, and all to the advancement 
of happiness and truth. His career was therefore beautiful in its 
utter freedom from selfishness, and continued conscientious labours 
in the cause of right. It has indeed been admirably said, that con- 
science was his muse. One sees the perfect conviction of the author; 
and half unwittingly coincides with opinions advanced with such 
settled yet unpretending firmness, especially when supported by the 
simple though lofty eloquence so naturally generated. 

The history of his heart and doings would be the record of one 
long, stainless, yea, and happy childhood; for although, as he became 
older, sorrow and suffering closed around him, his mind rose trium- 
phant, and some of his finest compositions were traced when pain 
and sickness might have been expected to subdue or sadden his 
aspirations. The fair visions of his early days went with him through 
life. He worshipped the ideal in his boyhood, and in his older 
years it blessed him. In fact, the illusions of his youth Schiller 
never forsook, and their loveliness was around and within him when 
all else had faded. This was one of his maxims, as conveyed to 
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another :—** Tell him, when he shall be a man, to reverence the 
dreams of his younger days.” 

He retained through life that devotion to whatever seemed to him 
admirable, and that ready fervent sympathy with those around him, 
which lengthened communion with the world, so often stern or 
hollow, is but too likely to destroy. His unaffected interest in the 
velfare of others, while it adorned himself, gave him the means of 
depicting the emotions with which he sympathised; and thus he be- 
came true to nature in being true to himself. Accordingly, the soli- 
tude which an existence consecrated to literary toil renders neces- 
sary, never caused in Schiller that distaste for society, which years 
yassed in loneliness frequently produce or. minds too susceptible, and 
too dependent upon morbid excitement to be philosophical. But on 
him retirement left no such trace ; for although to him it was no sorrow 
to live alone in dreams, all life was eloquent, and sweet, and rewarding. 
Silence and solitude to him were blessings, for he came forth better and 
wiser. He found that seclusion during a space never chilled his sym~ 
pathy for humanity; for with all his adoration of loveliness, it was to 
the moral loveliness of active life that he knelt the lowest ; all the while 
looking on the world through an enchanted medium; so that every 
thing was good in his sight. Could it be that a spirit blest in its 
own loftiness and loveliness, and giving manifest gladness wherever it 
shone, ever felt prone to imagine, much less to realize, the shades of 
earthly darkness and the dominion of evil? He did not even expe- 
rience, much less cherish, jealousy of his greatest of contemporaries, 
—he had no tormenting spirit of rivalry of the illustrious Goethe, 
but interchanged with him all the offices and tokens of the most 
cordial friendship and the most entire confidence, only striving with 
the other after the highest improvement, and how he might best aid 
or most auspiciously suggest for mutual benefit, that is, the benefit 
of their common art,—pure art being the same thing with him as 
beauty and truth, His philosophy, in fact, was far too lofty and 
direct, far too ideal, to be marred or disturbed by any ordinary in- 
fluences, or to be drawn down by gross and mean allurements. It 
was as Bulwer has characterised it, a kind of mental as well as moral 
Christianity,—a philosophy that was to penetrate the mind as well 
as the soul—to “extend to the arts of man as well as his creeds; to 
make all nature a temple—all artists priests: Christianity in spirit and 
effect it was—for its main purpose was that of the Gospel creed, viz., 
to draw men out of this life into a purer and higher air of being—to 
wean from virtue the hopes of reward below—to make enjoyment 
consist in something beyond the senses. What holy meditation was 
to the saints of old, the ideal of A®sthetic art was to the creed of 
Schiller.” Sir Edward argues that Schiller’s philosophy being in 
-‘vlet accordance with his poetry, was designed not so much to con- 
vince as to ennoble ; addressing the spirit of man rather than his un- 
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derstanding. Hence his philosophical essays have been complained 
of by mere metaphysicians. But hence also, ‘though in the wide 
compass of Schiller’s works there are passages which would wound 
the sincere and unquestioning believer; though in his life there were 
times when he was overshadowed by the doubts that beset inquiry ; 
though in the orthodox and narrower sense of the word Christian, it 
would be presumptuous to define his sect, or decide on his belief; 
yet the whole scope and tendency of his works, taken one with the 
other, are, like his mind, eminently Christian.” 

There is sublimity in the picture of a career like that of Schiller, 
where genius is guided and inspired by all that is winning and at- 
tractive in the relations of friendship and mere worldly activity ; 
where the imaginative mingles with the real to hallow and to exalt 
it. He sought in his toil the honour of literature, not the advance- 
ment of self; nor did he ever degenerate into mere literary vanity. 
Hence his writings, as might have been foretold from these facts, are 
of a character to endure,—they have in and about them the essen- 
tially immortal virtue. He wrote for the future, for the world; and 
the praises of the world were his and are their reward. We recall 
him as a friend, who has instructed us with the prophet-voice of 
poetry, and whose directions have given the philosophy of content- 
ment. His name is sacred in our hearts; his precepts are within our 
memories; and his example lives in our love. 

Schiller’s gifts were numerous and various; his achievements as 
well as efforts, both exalted and refined; he was almost as universal 
as he was uniformly earnest in the pursuit of noble and enduring 
things. His contributions—often triumphs—in any one department, 
were sufficient to constitute a lasting monument for him. Take, for 
example, his great refinement and judgment in the walks of criti- 
cism. Or, again, endeavour to measure his merits as a historian,— 
his mighty qualities and conceptions in that direction—his life-giving 
power and his eloquent comprehensiveness, and you will soon feel 
persuaded that there have been no names and no events so boundless 
and commanding as to baffle his clear discrimination and masterly 
treatment. His labours, to be sure, were hasty and limited in this 
field ; still, to quote Bulwer, while his works of the kind are amongst 
the’most charming, impartial, and justly popular, of which his nation 
boasts, “he has shown in the introductory Lecture, delivered by 
himself at Jena, how grand his estimate of history was. His notions 
on history are worth whole libraries of history itself.” But to have 
done with our own generalities in the way of appreciation, and of 
disjointed and stray expressions of admiration, let us for a few mo- 
ments attend tosome of the conceptions which Sir Edward has formed 
of the hero in whose history he taketh such delight; not merely in 
order to discover what were Schiller’s gifts and merits, but to test 
how one man of poetic temperament estimates and delineates another 
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who is acknowledged to stand amongst the foremost of the poetic 
phalanx,—nay, how an idealist appreciates a brother idealist. 


It is necessary for English readers, who would form an estimate of Schil- 
ler’s claims on posterity, to remember that he preceded the great poets who 
have made the nineteenth century an era in British literature inferior only 
to the Elizabethan. How largely, though indirectly, he has influenced the 
spirit of our recent poetry, must be apparent to those familiar with his 
writings ; not, perhaps, that all in whom that influence may be traced were 
acquainted even with the language in which he wrote. The influence of 
genius circulates insensibly, through a thousand channels impossible to 
trace; and, as in Elizabeth’s day, the Italian mind coloured deeply the very 
‘tmosphere in which Shakspeare breathed inspiration, so in the earlier 
years of the present century, the spirit of Schiller operated almost equally 
on those versed in, and in those ignorant of, the German language. It 
affected each peculiar mind according to its own peculiar idiosyncracy—was 
reflective with Coleridge, chivalrous with Scott, animated and passionate 
with Byron, and transfused its lyric fire into the kindling melodies of 
Campbell. 

In the subjoined translations a thousand thoughts and turns of thought, 
will remind the reader of our later masters of song, and may want the charm 
of novelty merely because they have furnished novelty to others. But what 
distinguishes Schiller from those we have named, is the purpose, the philo- 
sophical aim and thoughtful conception, with which most of his later pieces 
were composed. In all ‘* Childe Harold” there is not the purpose of ‘* The 
Walk ;” in all ‘‘ Marmion” there is no glimpse of the deep and ethical mean- 
ing which exalts ‘‘ The Diver.” And this brings us to the material dis- 
tinction of Schiller :-—his singular ardour for truth, his solemn conviction of 
the duties of a poet—that deep-rooted idea on which we have been more 
than once before called upon to insist, that the minstrel should be the 
preacher, that song is the sister of religion in its largest sense, that the 
stage is the pulpit to all sects, all nations, all time. No author ever had 
more earnestness than Schiller,—his earnestness was the real secret of his 
greatness ; this combination of philosophy and poetry, this harmony between 
genius and conscience, sprang out of the almost perfect, almost unrivalled 
equality of proportions which gave symmetry to his various faculties. With 
him imagination and the intellect were so nicely balanced, that one knows 
not which was the greater; owing, happily, to the extensive range of his 
studies, it may be said that as the intellect was enriched, the imagination was 
strengthened. Unlike Goethe’s poet in ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” he did not sing 
as the bird sings, from the mere impulse of song, but he rather selected 
poetry as the most perfect form for the expression of noble fancies and high 
thoughts. ‘‘ His conscience was his Muse.” It was thus said of him with 
truth,—‘* that his poetical excellence was of later growth than his intellec- 
tual:” and as the style of Lord Bacon ascended to its sonorous beauty, in 
proportion as his mind became more stored, and his meaning more profound, 
so the faculty of expression ripened with Schiller in exact ratio to the culti- 
vation of his intellect. His earliest compositions were written with difficulty 
and labour, and he was slow in acquiring thorough mastery over the gigantic 
elements of his language. Perhaps this very difficulty (for nothing is so 
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fatal to the mental constitution as that verbal dysentery which we call fa- 
cility,) served both to increase his passion for his art, and to direct it to 
objects worthy the time and the care he was in his younger manhood com- 
pelled to bestow upon his compositions. From this finely-poised adjustment 
between the reasoning and the imaginative faculties, came the large range 
of his, not confined to poetry alcne, but extending over the whole field of 
letters. We can little appreciate Schiller, if we regard him only as the 
author of ‘‘ Wallenstein,” and the ‘* Lay of the Bell:” wherever the genius 
of his age was astir, we see the flight of his wing and the print of his footstep. 
While, in verse, he has made experiments in almost every combination, ex- 
cept the epic, (and in that he at one time conceived and sketched a noble 
outline,) embracing the drama, the ode, the elegy, the narrative, the didactic, 
the epigrammatic, and in each achieved a triumph,—in prose he has left 
monuments only less imperishable in the various and rarely reconcileable 
lands of romance, of criticism, of high-wrought philosophical speculation, 
and impartial historical research. 


Having characterized the merits and defects of the Romance of 
the “‘ Ghost-Seer;” gauged his qualities as a historian, and asa 
philosophical essayist; declaring that ‘‘no German writer —no 
writer, not simply theological—has done more to increase, to widen, 
and to sanctify the reverent disposition that inclines to faith,’—Sir 
Edward returns to his hero’s poetry and its kindred, associated, 
faculties as realized in his different productions, and indeed in his 
essential nature and actual career. 


As Schiller’s poetry was the flower of his mind, so in his poetry are to be 
found, in their most blooming produce, all the faculties that led him to phi- 
losophy, criticism, and history. In his poetry are reflected all his manifold 
studies. Philosophy, criticism, and history pour their treasures into his 
verse. One of a mind so candid, and a life so studious, could not fail to be 
impressed by many and progressive influences. Schiller’s career was one of 
education, and its grades are strongly marked. Always essentially humane, 
with a heart that beat warmly for mankind, his first works betray the in- 
temperate zeal and fervour of the Revolution which then in its first outbreak 
misled not more the inexperience of youth than the sagacity of wisdom; a 
zeal and fervour increased in Schiller by the formal oppression of academical 
tyranny; a nature unusually fiery and impatient; and a taste terribly per- 
verted by the sentiment of Rousseau and the bombast of Klopstock. Friend- 
ship, love, indignation, poverty, and solitude, all served afterwards to enrich 
his mind with the recollection of strong passions and keen sufferings; and, 
thrown much upon himself, it is his own life and his own thoughts that he 
constantly reproduces on the stage. The perusal of Shakspeare has less 
visible and direct influence on his genius than he himself seems to suppose ; 
—the study of history has far more. From the period in which he steadily 
investigated the past, his characters grow more actual; his humanity more 
rational and serene. He outgrows Rousseau ; the revolutionary spirit fades 
gradually from his mind; he views the vast chronicle of man not with the 
fervour of a boy, but the calm of a statesman. At this time he begins to 
deserve the epithet Goethe has emphatically bestowed on him—he becomes 
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ractical. But with the study of history comes the crisis of doubt, the 
period of his scepticism and his anguish. From this influence he emerged 
into the purer air, which he never afterwards abandoned, of the Ideal Phi- 
losophy. Here he found a solution of his doubts—a religion for his mind. 
Almost at the same time that his intellect is calmed and deepened by phi- 
losophy, his taste acquires harmonious symmetry and repose from the study 
of the ancient master-pieces. From that period, his style attains its final 
beauty of simplicity combined with stateliness, and vigour best shown by 
ease. A happy marriage, a fame assured, an income competent to his 
wants, serve permanently to settle into earnest and serious dignity a life 
hitherto restless—an ambition hitherto vague and undefined. henceforth 
he surrenders himself wholly to the highest and purest objects human art 
can attain. His frame is attacked, his health gone for ever; but the body 
has here no influence on the mind. Schiller lives in his art; he attains to 
the ideal existence he has depicted; he becomes the Pure Form, the Arche- 
type, the Gestalt, that he has described in his poem of the ‘Ideal and the 
Actual ;” living divorced from the body—in the heavenly field a spirit 
amongst the gods. 


This specimen will satisfy the reader who is at all acquainted with 
Schiller’s works and the direction of his genius, that Sir Edward has 
many qualifications for appreciating the poet’s excellences. He has 
manifestly great love for his subject, has tasked himself to do it 
ample justice and honour, and has lavished the rich graces of his 
own style to set off to the best advantage the peculiarities and the 
beauties of the ‘Poems and Ballads.” His Sketch of Schiller’s 
Life is particularly welcome, and indeed is necessary for the sake of 
the mere English reader who cannot easily elsewhere meet with any 
memoir that is nearly adequate to the theme, or that has been con- 
ceived and drawn out by a competent authority. With regard to 
the translations there will be greater diversity of opinion. Some 
judges pronounce them to be generally very happy versions, turnin 
into one language in as far as it is possible to be faithful tojthe out- 
pourings of a remarkably original mind, not only the substance, but 
with a great deal of nice truthfulness, the very tone and manner of 
the poet’s creations. We find that others again, who are more or 
less familiar not merely with the German tongue, but with Schiller’s 
most characteristic productions, charge Bulwer with sacrificing much 
of what is most individual and idiosyncratic in the original, either 
through carelessness, an unwarrantable extension of freedom in the 
way of translation, or a vain desire more frequently to show off him- 
self, than to chide away the temptation to be brilliant beyond his 
author. The truth, we think, lies so far towards the middle-way 
between these two extremes, that the versions are unequal if com- 
pared with themselves; severity and self-renunciation being obvious 
In numerous instances; although on other occasions the tendency to 
paraphrase greatly mars what exactitude demanded, and mere rheto- 
rical flourish stands instead of the stern and strong simplicity of 
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Schiller. But be it borne in mind, that it is no easy achievement to 
translate poems such as his, secing that each of them was written not 
only in entire earnestness, and in furtherance as it were of a com- 
plete plan and round of creation,—not one of the pieces being pro- 
perly separable from all the rest,—but that each in reality embodies 
a portion of the poct’s most interesting personal history,—the exhi- 
bition not alone of mutual development, of progress, and of honest 
effort, but of the man as he lived from day to day and was ever most 
strenuous to become. Every thing was done with unbounded truth, 
sincerity, and conviction; nothing as a mere pastime or display ; 
but all as became a teacher for immortality and one filled with the 
vastness of his responsibility. And what a life of beauty and of 
stern performance was his. It was one of toil and of blamelessness, 
—of the loveliest species of self-denial and of mightiest triumph. All 
this is constantly illustrated and uniformly urged upon your admira- 
tion by whatever engages him, and nowhere perhaps so strikingly 
as in what would be called his minor works,—in his lyrics and 
ballads. Sir Edward’s conception of his hero’s life,—powerful, 
clear, happy, and luminous as it is,—must argue well for his com- 
petency for the work of translation. Bulwer has felt how indis- 
pensable was the requisite, and has generally pursued his duty with 
the cherished sentiment. It only remains, after staiing that he has 
incidentally given glimpses of Schiller’s great contemporaries, and in 
the spirit ofa generous and genial appreciation,—to present specimens 
of the versions. And first take a few stanzas from the opening of 
“The Artists,” from which it will be seen that the poet’s favourite 
doctrines and constant purpose, as indicated in a previous part of our 
paper, was inspiring to a degree of sublimity. 

In diligent toil thy master is the bee ; 

In craft mechanical the worm that creeps 

Through earth its dexterous way, may tutor thee ; 

In knowledge (couldst thou fathom all its deeps), 

All to the seraph are already known: 

But thine, O Man, is Art—thine wholly and alone! 





But through the Morning-Gate of Beauty goes 

Thy pathway to the Land of Knowledge! By 

The twilight Charm,—Truth’s gradual daylight grows 
Familiar to the Mind’s unconscious eye ; 

And what was first—with a sweet tremulous thrill— 
Wakened within thee by melodious strings, 

Grows toa Power that swells and soars until 

Up to the all-pervading God it springs. 


What first the reason of the Antique Time 
Dimly discovered (many a century flown) 
Lay in the symbol types of the Sublime 
And Beautiful—intuitively known : 
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True, from the seeker as a lore concealed, 

But as an instinct all to childish sense revealed. 
Virtue’s fair shape to Virtue love could draw, 
From Vice a gentler impulse warned away, 

Ere yet a Solon sowed the formal Law, 

Whose fruits warmed slowly to the gradual ray ;— 
Ere the Idea of Space, the Infinite, 

Before Philosophy, the Seeker, stole— 

Who ever gazed upon the Starry Light, 

Nor guess’d the large truth in the silent soul. 


She the Urania, with her wreath of rays, 

The glory of Orion round her brow ; 

On whom pure spirits only dare to gaze, 

As Heaven’s bright Habitants before her bow ; 
And round her splendour the stars wink and fade ; 
So awful, reigning on her sunlit throne— 

When she diswreathes her of her fiery crown, 
Gliding to Earth (Earth’s gentle Venus) down, 
Smiles on us but as Beauty :—with the zone 

Of the sweet Graces girded, the meek youth 

Of Infancy she wears, that she may be 

By Infants comprehended, and what we 

Here, but as Beauty gazed on and obey’d,— 
Will, one day, meet us in her name of Truth! 


The following lyric seems to us to be a still higher and more pow- 


erful strain: it has for its subject “ The Might of Song.” 


A rain-flood from the Mountain riven, 

It leaps in thunder forth to-day ; 
Before its rush the crags are driven, 

The oaks uprooted whirl’d away! 
Awed—yet in awe all wildly gladd’ning, 

The startled wanderer halts below ; 
He hears the rock-born waters madd’ning, 

Nor wits the source from whence they go,— 
So, from their high, mysterious Founts, along, 
Stream on the silenced world the Waves of Song ! 


But with the threads of life, for ever, 

By those dread Powers that weave the woof,— 
Whose art the singer’s spell can sever ? 

Whose breast has mail to music proof! 
Lo! to the bard, a wand of wonder 

The Herald of the Gods has given : 
He sinks the soul the death-realm under, 

Or lifts it breathless up to heaven— 
Half sport, half earnest, rocking its devotion 
Upon the tremulous ladder of emotion. 
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As, when in hours the least unclouded 
Portentous, strides upon the scene— 
Some Fate, before from wisdom shrouded, 
And awes the startled souls of Men— 
Before that Stranger from Another, 
Behold how This world’s great ones bow, 
Mean joys their idle clamour smother, 
The mask is vanished from the brow— 
And from Truth’s sudden, solemn flag unfurl’d 
Fly all the craven Falsehoods of the World ! 


So Song—like Fate itself—is given, 
To scare the idler thoughts away, 
To raise the Human to the Holy, 
To wake the Spirit from the Clay! 
One with the Gods the Bard: before him 
All things unclean and earthly fly— 
Hush’d are all meaner powers, and o’er him 
The dark fate swoops unharming by ; 
And while the Soother’s magic measures flow, 
Smooth’d every wrinkle on the brows of Woe! 


Even asa child, that, after pining 

For the sweet absent mother—hears 
Her voice—and, round her neck entwining 

Young arms, vents all his soul in tears ;— 
So, by harsh Custom far estranged, 

Along the glad and guileless track, 
To childhood’s happy home unchanged, 

The swift song wafts the wanderer back— 
Snatch’d from the cold and formal world, and prest 
By the Great Mother to her glowing breast ! 


It is not a little remarkable, and promises well that a poet who has 
written for the future and all time ,—that one so spiritualized, and so 
lofty in idea and purpose, has found two English translators of con- 
temporary effort. ‘* The Minor Poems of Schiller, §c. §c., trans- 
lated for the most part into the same Metres with the Original,” by 
J. H. Merivale, esq., is another acceptable contribution of recent 
appearance. To the thinking of some of our friends, this is the more 
successful effort of the two; and in order that the reader may find 
himself in a position to judge between the pair, or rather that he 
may be induced to pursue the comparison to the full extent, we cite 
a specimen of each, and of one and the same piece,—* The Sharing 
of the Earth.” This is Bulwer’s :— 


** Take the world,” cried the God from his heaven 
T6 men—‘“‘I proclaim you its heirs ; 

To divide it amongst you ’tis given, 
You have only to settle the shares.” 
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Each takes for himself as it pleases, 
Old and young have alike their desire ; 
The Harvest the Husbandman seizes, 
Through the wood and the chase sweeps the Squire. 


The Merchant his warehouse is locking — 
The Abbot is choosing his wine— 

Cries the Monarch the thoroughfares blocking, 
‘* Every toll for the passage is mine !” 


All too late, when the sharing was over, 
Comes the Poet—He came from afar— 
Nothing left can the laggard discover, 
Not an inch but its owners there are. 


** Woe is me, is there nothing remaining, 
For the son who best loves thee alone !” 
Thus to Jove went his voice in complaining, 

As he fell at the Thunderer’s throne. 


** In the land of the dreams if abiding,” 
Quoth the God—‘‘ Canst thou murmur at ME? 
Where wert thou, when the Earth was dividing? ”’ 
‘* T was,” said the Poet, ‘sy THEE! 


** Mine eye by thy glory was captur’d— 
Mine ear by thy music of bliss, 

Pardon him whom thy world so enraptur’d— 
As to lose him his portion in this!” 





** Alas,” said the God—* Earth is given ! 
Field, forest, and market, and all !— 

What say you to quarters in Heaven ? 
We'll admit you whenever you call !” 





Now for Mr. Merivale: 


“Take ye the World !’’—so Jove from Heaven's high station 
Proclaim’d to man—*‘‘ ’Tis yours, to hold in fee, 

Now, and for each successive generation. 
Part it amongst you, brotherly !” 


Now all who can their several portions sunder, 
And young and old press on with eager haste; 

The Labourer seizes on the field’s rich plunder ; 
The Youth sports o’er the forest waste ; 
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The Merchant grasps whate’er his barns may cover ; 
The Abbot helps him to the choicest wine ; 
The King sets bars the roads and bridges over, 

And says—“ the tithe of all be mine !” 


When this partition had been made and ended, 

The Poet came from regions far away : 

But nought was left, where’er his sight extended, 
That did not own a master’s sway. 


‘* Alas! and am [ only thus forsaken— 
Of all, thy truest, most devoted son ?” 
—Thus did his cries the echoes round awaken— 
And down he fell before Jove’s throne. 


‘‘Tf in the land of dreams thou fain wouldst wander,” 
Replied the God, ‘“‘complain not then of me. 
Where wast thou at the world’s partition yonder ?”’ 

*“* | was’—the poet said—“ with Thee. 


‘By Thy bright countenance mine eye was captur’d ; 
Mine ear drank in thy heaven’s harmony. 
If, by the splendours of thy throne enraptur’d, 
I lost the Earth, pray pardon me! 


** What’s to be done ?—All’s now to others given ; 

Farth’s fruits—the chase—the mart—no longer mine, 

But—wilt thou dwell with me in yon bright Heaven— 
Whene’er thou wilt, its glories shall be thine.” 


There is much of Schiller’s power and original pathos in this ; 
though wanting his melody and harmonious expression. 


One specimen more of Merivale’s ; it is a lone poem, and one of 
great sweetness as well as compass and intensity. 


Is not the clos’d wicket shaking ?— 

Does not the latch gently move !— 
No—’tis only Zephyr, waking, | 
Sighs amidst this aspen grove. 


Thou green and leafy bower, be new array’d, 
To hold that graceful form that beams so bright! 
Ye branches twine, and form a roof of shade, 
To hide her in the silent gloom of Night! 
Here Zepbyrs, be your sportive gambols played, 
Fanning her cheek with fluttering pinions light, 
When, bearing their sweet burthen, softly move 
Her tender feet, to seek the abode of Love ! 
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Hush! through the thicket swift gliding, 

Were there not footsteps that stirr’d ? 
No—’tis from her secret hiding 
Startled flies the timid bird. 


Day, quench thy torch !—and thou in silence rise, 
Calm, spiritual Night, propitious to our vows! 

Spread out thy purple mantle round our eyes, 
And weave thy mystic canopy of boughs! 

Far from the listener’s ear Love’s rapture flies ; 
She dreads the babbling scouts of Day to rouse. 

Hesper alone her secret witness be, 

And throw his soft light o’er her silently ! 


Seems it like voices that lightly 

Whispering, the distance awake ?— 
No—’tis but the swan that, brightly 
Circling, cleaves the silver lake. 


Mine ear dissolves in Harmony divine ; 

The fountain falls with sweetly murmuring sound ; 
The flowers their heads to Zephyr’s kiss incline, 

And all Creation seems in rapture drown’d. 
The swelling peach—the clusters of the vine— 

Gleam luscious thro’ the leaves that shade them round ; 
Soft breezes, bath’d in aromatic flood, 
Drink from my fever’d limbs the mantling blood. 


Hear I not footsteps, light treading, 

Rustling the leaves as they pass ? 
No—’tis onlyAutumn, shedding 
Mellow fruitage on the grass. 


And now hath clos’d the flaming eye of Day 

In tranquil death, and pale his colours grow, 
And boldly open to the twilight grey 

The chalic’d flowers that hate his scorching glow. 
The silent Moon emits a lovelier ray, 

And melts in shapeless mist the world below ; 
Her girdle flings aside each Sister Grace, 
And Beauty stands unveiled before my face. 


Is’t not a white form advancing, 
Glistening in silken array ? 
No—the column-rows, pale glancing, 
On the yew’s dark alleys play. 


Oh longing heart !—no longer entertain 
Thyself with phantoms ne’er to be possess’d ! 
Thou fain wouldst compass them, but seek’st in vain— 
No shadowy joys can cool this burning breast. 
H 2 
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Oh bring the Lov'd one hither !—let me strain 

Her living form ;—her hand by mine be press’d! 
].et me but touch her shadow’d mantle’s seam— 
And into substance pass the airy dream! 


How, soft as from Heaven above 
Descends the glad moment of bliss, 
So steals the unseen through the grove, 

And wakes her Belov d with a kiss. 





Art. V.—Relics of Ancient English Poetry. By Tuos. Percy, D.D. 
New Edition. 


We have not placed Dr. Perey’s Reliques at the head of this 
article with a view to criticism. The reputation of the book has 
been too long established to need commendation or to fear censure. 
But other purposes than a review of the work may be suggested by 
the appearance of a new edition; such, for example, as the illustra- 
tions which the publication must always furnish of the manners and 
genius of the Norman and Saxon races. 

Literature is the type and transcript of the national mind. Its 
progress, true as the shadow to the substance, denotes the advance 
of thought; and its shifting phases are those of a people’s improve- 
ment or decline. Thus, literature becomes the interpreter between 
distant ages and climes—the restoration of the past for our instruc- 
tion, and the reproduction of things faded away. In this manner it 
is that the succession of a nation’s songs is more instructive than 
that of her battles, and the lives of authors oft of greater value than 
the chronicle of kings ; nor could better proofs of this superiority be 
adduced, than as it is shown by the early literature of England, and 
in tracing the two schools of Saxon and of romantic poetry to the 
people from whom they are respectively derived. 

The Norman kings of England were the most powerful in Europe. 
Sixty thousand knights, in capite, each with his retainers, more or 
less, stood ready for the defence of the throne or for foreign adven- 
ture. An income of four hundred thousand pounds of sterling silver, 
gave them command of whatever could worthily embellish so proud 
acourt; trains of menials ; troops of armed attendants; horses trained 
for battle or for the chase ; deep-voiced hounds and hooded falcons ; 
parks and forests as large as counties, for their pastime. Lords and 
ladies thronged their halls of ceremony, and drank wassail at their 
banquets; persons cunning in shows and pageants were attracted 
from distant countries by the high request of their several crafts. 
They spoke the language of their native land. From that country 
came also doctors learned in divinity and law, dividing with dialectic 
subtlety the doctrines of their schools, confounding the common 
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sense of the people by the conceits of learning. Their refined argu- 
ments of casuistry perplexed the poor Saxon to the jeopardy of his 
faith; while a like logic, enforced by the “last argument of kings,” 
effectually despoiled him of his cattle and possessions. And there 
were poets, or trouveres, who aided to while away their inactive 
hours by reciting tales of romantic adventure, whose subjects were 
the Trojan war, the conquests of Alexander, the achievements of 
Charlemagne and his paladins, and the fabulous traditions of Arthur 
and the twelve knights of his round table. The legends of the 
saints and the martyrs of the Romish church, and even treatises of 
theology and science, were likewise favoured themes of the Norman 
minstrel; so that what at first was pure invention, even as a record 
of supernatural events and beings, becomes available in our hands as 
the real history of man. 

The adventures of the heroes of romance were set forth, with 
interminable variations of the main incidents of their respective 
fables, and with an extravagance of embellishment which has per- 
haps no example. They were made to conquer serpents larger than 
pines, and overthrow, in duel, giants as huge as the towers of the 
feudal castles. The heroes of early Greece were absurdly leagued 
in holy enterprize with the saints of the church’s calendar: and 
Aristotle wages a contest of divinity with St. George. Sir Guy of 
Warwick is nearly drowned in the blood of Colebrand, whom he has 
slain in miraculous combat. Richard of the lion-heart feasts on the 
roasted head of a slaughtered Saracen. St. Brandon visits Paradise 
in the body, crossing seas of amber, guiding his magic ship through 
floating palaces of crystal, and mooring it three weeks at a time 
upon the half-submerged body of a sea monster, which he mistakes 
for an island. They sing, moreover, of mysterious gems, and talis- 
mans which could repel all harm, and girdles with power to test the 
heart’s truth, and turn beauty into ugliness, or reverse the meta- 
morphosis. Other themes were enchanted forests, where trees and 
plants informed with life, and birds and beasts which were such in 
form only, perplexed the hero with their secret influences and potent 
syllables. 

But not the gorgeous imagery alone of these inventions could 
satisfy, it is said, the astute perceptions and factitious tastes of the 
polite ranks of that period. Their subtle and refining intellects 
sought to imbibe and express a secondary meaning, beneath those 
showy types; and the incidents of the romance must cunningly 
shadow forth a doctrine. The knight who armed himself for adven- 


ture put not on armour of brass or steel alone, but the panoply of 
God was signified by those emblems: 


** On his crest a dove, white, 
Signification of the holy spryte; 
Upon a cross the dove stood, 

Of gold, wrought rich and good ; 
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God himself, Mary and John, 


As he was nailed the cross upon, 

In sign of him for whom he fought ; 
The spere-hed forgot he not : 

Upon his spere he wold it have, 
God’s high name thereon engrave.” 


Translation, Romance of Richard Cceur de Lion. 


The knight’s adventure was the journey of life; the combat, the 
good fight of faith; the talisman, that holiness of heart which could 
baffle the machinations of the great dragon, the devil, and dispel the 
illusions of temptation which the enchantress Sin had raised up 
around his path. Such was early romantic fiction; like feudal hall, 
hung round with blazoned shields, where stripes of black, and white, 
and scarlet; eagles, lions, griffin’s claws, glared in grotesque and 
gorgeous confusion upon the eye, but full of significance to those 
who could read their heraldry. The Romish church, with her em- 
blematic cycle of holy seasons and symbolic ritual; the cathedral, 
with its spires mounting to the heavens, its pictured windows, clus- 
tered columns, vaulted ceilings, and all its prodigality of antique 
shapes and colours, or, as Coleridge says, ‘ the frozen music” of the 
Gothic church, were the offspring and images of the same genius. 

But romantic poetry, we venture to affirm, was not truly English. 
With the language of the Conqueror, his feudal laws, the subtlety 
and pretension of his exotic learning, the august ceremonial and bril- 
hiant diversions of his court, it was merely superinduced upon the 
English soil, the temper and the genius of the Saxon striving against 
it. Though conquered, he was a Saxon still, and refused to be 
tutored in burdensome, outlandish, and fantastic observances. To 
him the whole was but a gaudy and expensive pageant, as unsatis- 
fying to his truth-seeking heart, as bubbles to the thirsty lips, and a 
mockery as cruel of the chimes of the church tower, which rung the 
oppressive curfew; and, while all was passing before him like a 
festive procession, he was accumulating in secret a strength which 
In its maturity would some day spoil it. He was cathering and 
knitting together that principle of energy and species of power 
which should carry him towards that political freedom, whose first 
earnest was the restoration of the laws of the Confessor by Henry L., 
and followed by the concession of the great charter of John, and 
_ too was decreed to become the glory of the human family. 
an rp gr oe el the germs of a literature which 
pe fruitful branches when the almond forest, which 

1en rocked over it, should have spent its fragrance, and the great 
flowers faded which had been nursed by its gloom. 

The Saxons sprang from the loins of as fierce and sombrous a race 
as ever peopled a wilderness. Their home was the Cimbric Cher- 
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sonesus, and the neighbouring regions of the north. For a god they 
adored Thor, whose temple was the dark pine woods, where the 
northern ocean joined its restless moan with the songs of an unholy 
worship. Their priesthood promised them they should, with 
Odin, their first king, drink strong waters in heaven from the sculls 
of slaughtered foes. Their naked arms, their uncouth costume, 
more especially the attire of the women, which did not veil but dis- 
played the female form, shocked their invaders, accustomed to the 
graceful folds of their own flowing robes. They numbered their 
years by winters, and the revolutions of the earth upon its axis they 
called nights. 

But five centuries’ possession of the English soil had wonderfully 
meliorated their manners and character. They had in that time 
become inured to habits of peace and industry,—given birth to a 
system of jurisprudence out of which has grown our common law— 
established the christian worship upon a worthy basis,—and raised 
up a literature of some pretension. The Normans affected to de- 
spise their cowardice and stupidity; and undoubtedly they were 
more remarkable for obstinate adherence to their purposes, than for 
quick and ready action in achieving them. Dut the impetuous wit 
of the sneerer was often found an unequal match for the strong head- 
work of the old prototype of John Bull. Hogs, sheep, and horned 
cattle, were the live products of their estates. Commerce had not 
stimulated their avarice, nor disturbed their primitive habits, by dis- 
proportionate accumulations of wealth. Kings and nobles they had, 
but scarcely distinguished from the common people by gentility of 
manners or affectation of state. The cognomen of ‘ Unready,” 
which was bestowed upon one of their kings, might, without injus- 
tice, have been applied to a whole people unused to stratagem and 
averse to hurry. Their language, chopped up into words of one 
syllable or two, would doubtless be called scanty and feeble. But it 
served their simple and primitive thoughts,—while it has been 
found to admit the easiest and most fluent combinations, constituting 
by far the best, if not the largest ingredient of our own speech. 

Conformably to these characteristics of the Saxon race, are the 
specimens of their poetry since the Conquest, which have come down 
tous. The Saxon muse delighted in corn fields, groves, pastures, 
and barn-yards. She loved to saunter upon sunny slopes, and under 
eaves dropping the dissolving snow,—to listen to the birds of spring, 
—to watch the opening buds, the ripening fruit, and the brown 
leaves of autumn: 


“* Summer is i cummin in, 
Lhude sing cucu ; 

Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 
And springeth the wde nu. 
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Awe bleteth after lombe, 
Lowth after calve cu, 
Buck sterteth, bullock verteth, 
Murie sing cucu.” 
Anon., A.D., 1100. 


The Saxon muse was not she of Arcady, who sung the changeless 
serenity of Italian skies,—the ceaseless holiday of shepherds, and 
groves vocal with the amorous flute,—who built her temple of white 
marble, shaded with verdure, by the margin of the quiet lake; buta 
sincere, hearty, working-day muse, who frequented the abodes of 
busy husbandmen, and erected her altar on the domestic hearth. 
Informed of their vicissitudes and cares, she recorded them in pensive 
and moralizing strains, comparing the life of man to the revolving 
seasons, and his hope to the wasting fragrance of the rose : 


** Now skruketh rose and lylie flour, 
That whiten ber that suete savor, 
In somer that suete tyde. 
Ne is no quene so stark ne stour, 
Ne no luedy so bryht in bour, 
That did ne shal by glyde.” 
Anon., A.D., 1200. 


She, however, spent no unavailing tears in her thoughtful morali- 
ties, but closed even her plaintive melodies by severe didactic appli- 
cation, asking for good deeds, like messengers beforehand, ere death 
should rob them of their efficacy: 


** Send god (good) before him man 
While he may, to heven ; 
For better is on almesse before, 
Than ben after seven.” 
Anon., A.D., 1066. 


But unbending seriousness would ill have suited the condition or 
justified the appellation of “ Merry England.” There were fanciful 
and funny traditions of elves and fairies, whose temperament and 
practices harmonized well with the fancies which gave them birth: 
There was Oberon, the beautiful king and Apollo of the race, and 
Mab, their adventurous and gleesome queen, who, with her little 
pigmy revellers, coursed the fields by the glow-worm’s light, visiting 
kitchens and chambers to see how the day’s work had been done, 
pinching the lazy sluts, as they snored in their beds, and leaving 
sixpence in the shoe of the tidy housewife; then skipping away to 
wassail on dew drops, and dance upon the lawn. There was Puck, 
or Robin Goodfellow, good at all trades, and better for all pranks of 
mischief, For a pot of cream which was set for him, he would 
thresh out the harvest in a single night. His delight was to glide 
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‘bout unseen or in disguise, at night, decoying into bogs, and 
thickets, and strange footpaths, some fellow who ought to have been 
varlier at home. But he can best tell his own story : 


—‘* Sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bow], 
In very likeness of a roasted crab, 
And when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 
And on her withered dewlap pour the ale. 
The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, 
Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me ; 
Then slip I from her bum, down topples shee, 
And tailor, cries, and falls into a cough ; 
And then the whole quire hold their hips and loffe ; 
And yexen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear, 
A merrier hour was never wasted there.”’ 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Again :— 
‘‘ When lads and lasses merry be 
With possets and with juncates fine, 
Unseen of all the company, 
I eat their cakes and sip their wine. 
+ * * * * 
Yet now and then, the maids to please, 
At midnight I e¢ard up their wool, 
And while they sleep and take their ease, 
With wheel to threads their flax I pull. 


I grind at mill, 
Their malt up still, 
I dress their hemp, | spin their tow, 
If any wake, 
And would me take, 
I wend me laughing, ho, ho, ho. 


When men do traps and engines set, 
In loopholes where the vermin creep, 
Who from their folds and houses get, 
Their ducks, and geese, and lambs, and sheep, 
I spy the gin 
nd enter in, 
And seem the vermin taken so ; 
And when they there 
Approach me near, 
I leap out laughing, ho, ho, ho.” 


The banishment of these merry creatures from the land of their 
proper habitation and dominion, was by Chaucer attributed to the 


introduction of Christianity and the monks, whose prayers and bene- 
dictions pervaded and prevailed; so that : 
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Blessing halls, chambers, kitchens, and bowers, 
Cities and burghs, castles high and towers, 
Thropes and barnes, shepe pens and daries, 
This makes that there ben no faries.”’ 


But in spite of such high authority, we must maintain that the 
hand of Puck had been seen since so remote an era, even two hun- 
dred years later than when the father of English poetry flourished ; 
and that much nearer our own time “airy tongues that syllable 
men’s names” have been listened to. Why, it has plainly been made 
out by argument and illustration long ago, that monasteries and 
abbeys, for many ages the chief resort of learning, leisure, and 
hospitality, contained within their wide endowments, their groves 
and labyrinths, the most tempting scope and inducements for the re- 
treat of mysterious beings and for the indulgence of merriment and 
fun. In fact, it was not till the dissolution of these corporations, and 
the introduction of Puritanism which soon followed, that the imps 
forsook the country, austerity being quite ungenial to their nature 
and habits. Still, the English people have at all times taken great 
freedom in the way of laughing at others, especially if claiming to 
be their betters. Kings and nobles, but especially priests, were very 
often the objects of their merry satire; at the same time that the 
traits and motions of this laughter indicated its comic descent, giving 
it a place among the peculiarities of the country’s literature; for it 
consisted in a blunt and innocent manner of naming things, which a 
studious politeness would have left without a name, or clothed them 
in polished phrase. 

Perhaps the most distinctive characteristic of English literature, 
just as it is the most favourite feature of the English people, is that 
quality which is denoted by the term humour; a word which has 
hardly a synonyme in any other language, communicating an idea, it 
has also been said, unknown to every other race. Rare Ben has indi- 
cated and defined it in his own felicitous manner :— 


“ Why, humour, as ’tis ens, we thus define it, 
To be a quality of air or water, 

And in itself holds these two properties— 
Moisture and flexure; as, for demonstration, 
Pour water on this floor, ’twill wet and run ; 
Likewise the air, forced through a horn or trumpet, 
Flows instantly away, and leaves behind 

A kind of dew. And thence we do conclude, 
That whatsoe’r hath flexure and humidity, 
As wanting power to contain itself, 

Is humour. So in any human body 

The choler, melancholy, phlegm, or blood, 
By reason that they flow continually 

In some one part, and are not continent, 
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Receive the name of humours. Now thus far 
It may by metaphor apply itself 

Unto the general disposition, 

As when some one peculiar quality 

Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 

All his effects, his spirits, and his powers, 

In their confluxions, all to run one way, 

This may be truly said to be a humour.” 


Humour, after all, is hardly definable, so that its meaning, import, 
nature and features must be sought for in instances and illustrations, 
such as Hamlet, Falstaff, and Captain Bobadil; or the creations of 
Goldsmith, Boz, and many others abundantly supply. It is distin- 
guished from wit, undoubtedly, which is a thing or quality that is 
fully appreciable without reference to its author; whereas humour 
can only be properly realized by a reference to its source. 

Such are some of the properties which commend to our notice the 
early literary productions of the English; and such also are we to 
regard as the expression of national character. Nay, as tidings of 
our forefathers and the tokens of our lineage, we are tenderly in- 
voked to cherish and revere these compositions. Nor in the gene- 
rosity of a liberal scholarship will they be disparaged or despised. 
In truth, it is needful to know something of the course of events 
through which the English language has gained its riches and its 
meliorations, in order to set a just value upon the literary labours of 
those who gave particular attention to its culture in former times, or 
were the purpose only to be the better enabled to judge of the mo- 
dern pretensions set up to further improvement. 

It is not to be expected that inquiries of this kind will ever engage 
the attention of any very considerable number of persons. Over the 
minds of the reading public, the attractions of novelty hold a much 
greater influence, than any thing that is to be discovered in the dusk 
of antiquity. All old books contain a greater or less amount of obs 
Solete words and old-fashioned modes of expression, which require 
too frequent recurrence to the glossary for the patience of the 
popular mind; so that he is easily induced to rest satisfied with the 
general report of others, or with an ignorance, which being common, 
does not expose him to ridicule. Nay, it is the real antiquary—the 
black-letter book-worm, that is most laughed at, as being a person of 
odd and fruitless habits. Nevertheless, true learning and an en- 
lightened philosophy will ever be curious to explore the records— 
the literary monuments of time, as well as the regions of space; and 
wherever her institutions flourish, she will not merely amass trea- 
sures, but spread them before her votaries. 

The English language gradually, as must be expected by the 
young inquirer, as it is traced back, becomes at length identified 
with the Anglo-Saxon; that is, with the dialect spoken by the 
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Saxons after their settiement in England, They seized the country, 
destroyed and enslaved the ancient inhabitants, or drove the remnant 
of them into the mountains of Wales. At any rate the Saxons can- 
not have mingled much or long with the prior possessors of the soil 5 
for of Welsh or Ancient British words, in our language, there are 
but one hundred and eleven, according to Burke, or only ninety-five, 
to follow Dr. Johnson. 

The Saxons entered Britain in the year 449; but what was the 
form of their language at that period, cannot now be ascertained. 
Most probably it was a dialect of the Gothic or Teutonic, which 1s 
considered the parent of most of the northern tongues of Europe. 
Yet it ismeither liberal nor strictly just to argue with high disfavour 
of the intellectual or the moral condition of any remote age or 
country, merely from our own ignorance of it. No doubt, there 
was much in the fierceness and unlettered state of this people from 
Germany to induce an unfavourable estimate; backed too by the 
tumultuous and sanguinary government which obtained down to the 
heptarchy. But after all, if justice were done to the few names seen 
in the twilight of an age during which the clergy could not read—to 
Gildas the Wise, the memorialist of his country’s sufferings and the 
nation’s depravity, who appears in the night of the sixth century,— 
to the venerable Bede, the greatest theologian, the best scholar, and 
the historian of the seventh,—to Alain, the abbot of Canterbury, 
the light of the eighth,—to Alfred the Great, the glory of the ninth, 
great as a prince, and not less as a scholar ;—if justice was meted 
out to these, and to the people among whom they flourished, some- 
thing might be apprehended which, if not to the softening of the 
forbidding lineaments of the period, might operate so as to guide toa 
clearer appreciation of its distinctive features. 

In tracing the history of our language, Dr. Johnson, who does 
little more than give examples, cites as his first specimen of ancient 
English, a portion of King Alfred’s paraphrase in imitation of 
Boethius. Yet this language of Alfred’s is not English; but rather, 
as the Doctor himself considered it, an example of the Anglo-Saxon 
in its highest state of purity. This dialect was first changed b 
admixture with words chiefly derived from the Danish and the Nor- 
man ; and, still being comparatively rude, scanty, and meagre, in 
time received large accessions from the Latin, the French, the Greek, 
the Dutch,—till, by gradual changes and borrowings, there was at 
length built up a tongue bearing a sufficient resemblance to the one 
at present in use amongst us, to deserve to be called English at this 
day. This formation, however, cannot well be dated earlier than 
the thirteenth century, when a free and voluntary amalgamation of 
its chief constituent materials took place; a period somewhat prior 
to that of the revival of learning. Even the English of the thir- 
teenth century is scarcely intelligible to the modern reader. Dr. 
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Johnson calls it a kind of intermediate diction, neither Saxon nor 
English; and says, that Sir John Gower, who wrote in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, was the first of our authors who can 
properly be said to have written English. Contemporary with 
Gower was Chaucer, a still more famous and influential poet. 

The literary history of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
abounds with peculiar interest; for not only was the progress of our 
language great and obvious, but the other improvement was nearly 
simultaneous ; just as the revival of learning throughout Europe was 
not remote from the reformation of religion. It was towards the close 
of the first named of these centuries that Wickliffe furnished the 
first entire translation of the Bible into English; which event took 
place very considerably before the introduction of printing into this 
country, and therefore the work could not be very extensively cir- 
culated. ‘The style is elegant for the age in which the translator 
lived; but the standard is very different in these latter days of ours. 

The changes which the English language has undergone within 
the last three hundred years, may easily be traced by any one who 
canread. But the young inquirer ought to know that the editors 
and printers have taken considerable liberty in modernizing the 
mode of spelling adopted by Shakspeare and other old authors who 
are still popular. English books began to be printed in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century; at which time the press, of course, 
commenced to throw open with a free hand the floodgates of know- 
ledge, whence have long been poured forth streams in a copious, 
increasing, and too often turgid tide, upon all the civilized nations 
of the earth. By the exertions of genius adorned with learning, our 
native tongue has been made the polished vehicle of the most inter- 
esting truths, and of the most splendid discoveries. It has also 
become a language copious, strong, refined, and capable of no mean 
degree of harmony. Indeed, some who claim to be competent 
Judges have pronounced it the most vigorous, wealthy, elegant, and 
the most susceptible of imagery, of all the languages in the world. 

Before bringing to a close our observations and historical sketch, 
let it be distinctly urged that, as compared with the Norman or 
romantic school, the Saxon must be regarded to be the primitive 
rock of English literature ; for although a while submerged, it had 
strong foundations and eventually presented those unmistakable 
upheavings which have formed the best elements of our peculiar soil. 
It may be thought that in one field—in the department of those fic- 
tions so well known by the name of Novel,—we have mainly been 
indebted to the old romance of chivalry as a type and as a model. 
But after all, the great and most acceptable features of this modern 
branch are less those of absurd extravagance than of common sense, 
—of strange adventure and incredible incident, than of the intelli- 
gible and substantial things for the fireside,—of the scenes of wild 
enchantment than of the sincere pathos of the Saxon school. 
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For the history of early English as well as Scottish poetry or 
literature, the student will find many of the most important views 
and facts in the dissertations of Percy, Ellis, Ritson, Campbell, Jamie- 
son, and Scott; while from other scarcely less accessible sources, he 
will gather abundance of curious and striking matter. The more 
recondite investigator will also discover certain affinities between the 
Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon saga and songs, both in form and 
spirit, that will prove deeply interesting ; guiding him very probably 
to an assurance of the existence of some germs of poetry among the 
Saxons at a period prior even to their establishment in England, and 
affording groundwork for argument relative to the after literary cul- 
tivation of these people. 





Art. VI.—On Superstitions connected with the History and Practice 
of Medicine and Surgery. By Joun Joseru PETTIGREW, 
¥.R.S., F.S.A., Doctor of Philosophy of the University of Got- 
tingen, &c. &c. &c. London: Churchill. 


Ir is perhaps no very easy matter to define to the satisfaction of every 
one what superstition is—consequently, much that Mr. Pettigrew has 
considered or termed superstitious may be deemed otherwise by his 
readers. Nothing can be more certain. Before the general appli- 
cation of the laws of chemical action in the practice of medicine, to 
which we are indebted, in this country, to Sir Theodore Mayerne, 
physician to Charles the First, it was common to treat the exhibition 
of burned sponge in the cure of goitre as a superstition; but Coindet 
in his researches respecting the ultimate principles of sea-water, dis- 
covered Jodine—and Iodine, by a chain of reasoning, was thought 
tobe applicablein goitre. It was tried, and successfully. Then burned 
sponge was analysed, and its active principle was found to be Iodine. 
Hence it was proved that sponge was a chemical remedy in the 
disease ; but that giving it in combination with other principles in the 
zoophyte, was clumsy and inelegant. Sponge, therefore, lost its 
character, which its principle, Iodine, acquired; and it is possible to 
believe, that succeeding chemists may discover that Iodine is not a 
simple body, and that it is to some new principle this remedy owes 
its curative properties; and then lodine will very probably be 
scouted as a remnant of the superstitious practices of long-gone 
days. A former age insisted upon the efficacy of scarlet curtains 
and red broad-cloth in small-pox—a succeeding age thinks it has 
proved the practice superstitious,—or they refer it to fancy. Now 
that said fancy is an element in the constitution of man, possibly 
more powerful in its effects upon the cure or aggravation of disease, 
than Ant the drugs in all the chemists’ laboratories in all the towns of 


the world. For it is universal and not partial, pandemic and not 
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solitary. It is a quality, or attribute of mind, derived immediately 
from, and probably in direct communication with, the GREAT CAUSE 
or ALL. And however endeavoured to be got rid of by chemical, or 
humoral, or neural pathology, and pathological egoterism, cannot be 
denied even by the most stolid Solidist, or the most reasonable 
Fluidist. Is it not to the development or active manifestation of 
this principle that a noble family—that of Portland—owes its 
present state, station, and influence? Are we not told, that Wil- 
liam of Orange (afterwards King of England) being “‘sick of small- 
pox and like to die,” the court physician was consulted—no doubt a 
wise, a wary, and a shrewd old courtier, who sensible of the danger 
attendant upon the disease, conscious of the uncertainty of his art, 
and well versed in the “superstitions” (if Mr. Pettigrew will insist 
upon the word) of his countrymen, or the people with whom he was 
in daily, almost hourly contact, shook his head gravely, and declared 
that there was little hope of recovery from the ordinary remedies of 
his art; but if that a young man of the Prince’s age who had not 
had the disease, could be prevailed on to get into bed with and take 
the infection from him, “he had no doubt—that—that is—he 
believed it possible—he would not take upon himself positively to 
affirm it—but others in whom he had great confidence had so 
affirmed it—that—that a recovery might take place—but—but” (and 
no doubt here he shook his head most unhypothetically) “ there could 
not be the least harm in a trial of the remedy—at Jeast to the 
prince.” Well, though all applauded the prescription, no one 
seemed willing to institute his son as active remedy—the chancellor, 
Heaven help him! had just ordered his son to France, and he was 
already on his journey; the physician had xo son—people said he 
had died of—his father’s physic—the sons of gold-stick and black- 
stick had had it—and the prime-minister and other ministers who 
had sons who had not had the small-pox, had no doubt thousands 
would be anxious to take the disorder from the prince, nay, if that 
was all—die for him—but they did not offer one of their own sons. 
Others who had sons declared they were too young or too old, not 
worthy of the prince or his disorder, or were sick of something else, 
or were out of the way, or had the meazles, the king’s evil, sore- 
eyes, consumption, bad constitutions, or in short had got—no incli- 
nation to put the tender mercies of the small-pox to the test, even 
through the medium of one of God’s anointed. In the midst of all 
this loyal protestation the prince, supposing the efficacy of the pre- 
scription unquestioned, for lack of the principal ingredient bid fair 
to die, even in his mother’s court, in the midst of the most 
loving and the most devoted of subjects, when William Bentinck, 
a lad not very remarkable for any previous or subsequent 
act that entitled him to be distinguished in the cockney 
Phrase of “setting the Thames on fire’—except, we believe, 
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giving conceits to horses at the Hague,—and who was a sort 
of “good-for-nothing mischief-making, curly-headed” playmate 
of the prince, very properly reflected, that if he got into the 
bed and got the small-pox, and the prince lived and he lived—why— 
his fortune was made—there could be no doubt of it—and—if he 
died—why he should not require a fortune, and his mamma would 
have one less to provide for. So offering himself, he was gladly ac- 
cepted, and forthwith put to bed, took the small-pox, escaped with 
the prince the fangs of the disease and the drugs of the court phy- 
sician, got up at the same time, stuck to his co-mate in variola, and 
was rewarded with an English earldom, and an English estate,— 
the earldom in time creeping up to a dukedom! 

_Now we would ask Mr. Pettigrew whether he or any other phy- 
sician or surgeon attached to any court in Europe, would venture, 
similarly situated as was the Court Physician of the Princess of 
Orange, to differ from the opinion of the court, and call that super- 
stition, which was but fancy? Do our readers think we could per- 
suade the Duke of Portland to believe that he owes all his greatness 
to a superstitious act of a remote ancestor? We think not. Thus 
it is that the element of mind has been too often neglected, and its 
influence on the cure and prevention of disease not sufficiently 
studied, seldom appreciated, and rarely understood by those very 
men whose profession it is not only to allay the agony of the cor- 
poreal frame, but to alleviate the terrible and far more fatal devia- 
tions from healthful action, of the vast and almost illimitable func- 
tions of that centre or receptacle of nervous energy “ the golden 
bowl.” In nine cases out of ten, a routine practitioner, like a rail- 
road conveyance, neither deviates to the right nor to the left. As he 
commenced in practice so he continues in practice, and like his 
prototype the engine, starts from the same station from which he 
has started a thousand times, only to find himself at the same ter- 
minus where he has stopped a thousand times; and his fare deposited, 
he prepares to hurry back in the same barren continuity of profes- 
sional malpraxis, till the cold grave, whose craving jaws he had so 
frequently filled even to repletion, receives him also, to be mingled 
with the vast herd he had hurried on before him. 

The symptoms are not mentioned in Hippocrates—Galen knows 
nothing of them—and Celsus is silent. Where else then but in 
fancy, can the disorder be? Such is the reasoning of too many of 
those fashionable medical practitioners who dispense their dicta and 
prescripta, with a facility, and a rapacity, that rival the celerity and 
dexterity of the guillotine, and appropriate their fees with the covet- 
ousness and suicidal mania of that miser who having received the 
sum he had asked for his house, went and hanged himself, because 
he had not asked double the amount. Yes, it is fancy! It is the 
abnormal action of some important and percipient organ of the brain, 
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which over excited disturbs the equanimity of the rational forces, or 
exhausted leaves the channel of its particular function dry of its 
parts, its principles, and its properties. ‘The duty of the professional 
adviser, is then to restore that healthy tone which has been lost, by 
every means in his power, by entreaty, persuasion, promise, nay 
even threats, at the same time that he exhibits both internal and 
external remedies; while the patient himself is directed so to regu- 
late his diet, air, exercise and amusement, that he acquires or renews 
that vigour which has been wasted, diverted, or destroyed, by fear, 
anger, grief, love, or pecuniary difficulties—the last being the most 
fruitful causes of all aberrations of the intellectual powers. 

But if this be not generally done as we have assumed, it has not 
however always been forgotten. Dr. Aberecombie, at a meeting of 
the British Association for the advancement of science in 1834, em- 
phatically and impressively called the attention of medical men to 
its importance, and enforced the necessity of a thorough acquaintance 
with the irregular action and abnormal phenomeua of psychological 
philosophy, urging the study and investigation of cerebral physics as 
of paramount consideration when viewed as a branch of transcen- 
dental physiology. But the very earnestness with which he made the 
appeal, and the very stress he laid upon the subject, prove that a 
proper or even partial attention to this branch of medicine is far from 
being recognized, much less commonly observed among his profes- 
sional brethren. Plato, sensible of the fact, remarks :—‘ The office 
of the physician extends equally to the purification of mind and 
body; to neglect the one is to expose the other to evident peril. It 
is not only the body that by its sound constitution strengthens the 
soul, but the well regulated soul by its authoritative power main- 
tains the body in perfect health.” How suasive and true is this! 
how convincing! how important! yet how few while they even 
admit its importance, practice the principle: even our author says— 
‘Too little attention is paid by physicians in general to the influ- 
ence of the mind or the operations of the passions in the production 
and in the removal of disease,” and yet he places “ touching for the 
evil” under the head of superstiticns connected with the practice of 
medicine. Now, whatever may be urged to the contrary, whether 
by philosophers or satirists, the fact is clear and undeniable that 
numbers were cured—not by simply submitting themselves to be 
touched by the king, but because they had faith in the touch—and 
is it kind, is it just or humane, wie or benevolent, to cut off from 
the poor cripple, the poverty-stricken paralytic, or the distempered 
leper—whose onward passe ge to the tomb is marked with sorrow 
and with suffering—all hope of health and every expectation of reco- 
very? Are we not sufficiently his superiors in health of body, 
strength of limb, and ripeness of understanding, it may be also in 
Wealth, that we should covet the little that is left him of enjoyment 
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on this side the grave, contemplation of the distant, but not always 
illusive hope of cure? Humanity and our better feelings forbid, 
and Benevolence and Religion enjoin that we should not destroy 
hope in the sick man—the only good Pandora saved the human soul, 
from out its wreck of gifts. It is only from the abuse of such faith 
that anvthing can be argued against its encouragement, and what 
virtue characteristic of man, if argued against from its abuse, could 
stand the test of judgment? But we shall allow Mr. Pettigrew to 
speak for himself. ‘ It is unnecessary now to prove the folly of the 
statements made in relation to this power (of touching for the evil) ; 
they are self-evident to us at this period. If the efficacy of the 
touch were dependent upon hereditary right of succession, that con- 
dition was soon destroyed, for the succession was repeatedly inter- 
rupted, yet the power is reported to have remained.” Now, 
neither we—nor any educated men of the present day, contend that 
the power of cure resided in the royal fingers. But we say that it lay 
in the faith which the patient had in the efficacy of the Sovereign’s 
touch, and that if cures were performed,—and these are not ques- 
tioned even by Mr. Pettigrew,—it was not the business of any man, 
especially of the philanthropist, to seek to destroy by reason, the 
only acknowledged means of cure which the impotence of medicine, 
or the ignorance of its professors, had left the wretched sufferer. 
Nothing has been gained by this sort of learning but a reckless 
pseudo-knowledge, which having fixed bounds to the mental world, 
scoffs at all who venture to say, or even to express a belief, that there 
may be beyond these bounds other agencies of which we can take no 
cognizance by the material organs, which are visible only in their 
effects and manifest their presence only in their results. Both Carte 
and Collier relate the story of a Catholic who went to Queen Eliza- 
beth, a protestant, to be touched. The story, Mr. Pettigrew says, 
is taken from Dr. Tooker’s work, Charisma seu Donum Sanitatis,” 


&c. Collier says— 


__ This person, who was very firm in his communion, happened to be thrown 
into prison, probably on the score of his recusancy. Being thrown into 
prison, I say, he grew terribly afflicted with the King’s Evil; and having 
applied himself to physicians, and gone through a long fatigue of pain and 
expense, without the least success, at last he was touched by the queen and 
perfectly cured. And being asked how the matter stood with him ? his 
answer was, he was now satisfied by experimental proof that the Pope’s ex- 
communication of her majesty signified nothing, since she still continued 
blessed with so miraculous a quality. 


Here is a case then based on the very best authority, which if it 
had been even the only one ever performed from among all the nu- 
merous patients that presented themselves, would amply repay an 
expenditure of faith—an inappreciable commodity in the eyes of the 
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worldly Scioiist—by the dejected, the wretched, the dying and dis- 
eased creatures who collected together from all parts of the king- 
dom, and assembled at the palace of Whitehall in multitudes to be 
cleansed of their sicknesses. 

It has been admitted that mental emotions produce very lasting 
effects upon the animal economy—for men’s hair has turned grey in 
one night, and sudden joy has caused instant death,—yet whenever 
cures have been related to have taken place under the influence of 
some strong passion of curative hope, medical practitioners to aman 
have either boldly denied the cure, or attributed it to imagination. 
Well then let it be imagination, it is nevertheless a cure, and we 
protest were we cured to-morrow of some incurable disease (to use 
a conventional term) by an agent not cognizable by the senses, we 
should not tarry to debate the question as to the manner in which it 
was effected. The cure would suffice, and we would leave the learned 
to explain why it should not have happened. When the physicians 
of Louis XIV. found themselves unable to cure the Dauphin of an 
intermittent, which had afflicted him for a long time, they declared 
it incurable. Louis, however, thought otherwise ; and having heard 
that Doctor Tabor, physician to Charles the Second, had ‘got the 
knack” of putting this disease to flight, sent for him. ‘Tabor, who 
had been apprenticed to an apothecary at Cambridge, and had ac- 
quired a knowledge of the virtues of the Cinchona Bark from Ray, 
set out to the court of Louis not unprepared, and having admi- 
nistered his infallible nostrum, cured the Dauphin, and received two 
thousand Louis d’ors from Louis, and the honour of knighthood 
from Charles. This was too much for the unsuccessful physicians. 
The Dauphin was cured—yes—there was no doubt of that—and 
that he should not have been cured, was equally certain ; but how to 
get over these startling facts? There was the rub. ‘Ask him 
to define an intermittent fever,” said one, “and that will puzzle him.” 
The hint was taken, the college assembled, and the question put. 
“ Gentlemen,” said Tabor, ‘an intermittent fever is what I can cure, 
and you cannot.” ‘This was conclusive; the president looked the 
fellows in the face and they looked back in his, and each saw in the 
features of the other visibly written, “it is true.” They said 
nothing but quietly dispersed, and Tabor brought his Louis d’ors 
to London, where he enjoyed himself and his jokes at the expense 
of the French physicians. And here it may not be altogether un- 
profitable to examine into and mark the self-complacency of science. 
There is not one single remedy in the pharmacopeeia of any nation 
which does not owe its introduction into practice to empiricism; yet 
where is there the physician who is just enough to acknowledge it ? 
After common experience, or common sense, or perhaps instinct, 
has for a series of ages, determined that some certain sort of manure, 
Say lime for clay, or sand for mold, was best fitted, up starts 
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a learned chymist, and informs the honest countryman, that the 
calcium in the lime, or the silica in the flint, is the cause of the fer- 
tility of the land, and the poor clod-hopper is all of a sudden dis- 
covered to have known nothing about agriculture, or at least chemical 
affinities, cohesions, repulsions, and attractions. Honest man! He is 
directed to purchase ‘ta Bucolic” work, which having perused, he 
lays down, aghast at his own knowledge; and like the worthy 
gentleman of Moliére, who had spoken prose all his life time without 
knowing it, finds himself an agricultural chemist without having 
read Liebeg! 

Inoculation was practised both in the East Indies and Africa, 
(from the natives of which latter region the Turks seemed to have 
acquired their knowledge of its prophylactic properties) from the 
remotest periods; yet comparatively speaking, it was but yesterday 
that Lady Wortley Montague was hardy enough to introduce it 
among us. While, to the country people in the vicinity where Dr. 
Jenner practised, the virtues of the cow pox where well known and 
acknowledged ; yet it was called a discovery by Jenner’s friends, and 
he was rewarded by parliament (but justly however) with ten thou- 
sand pounds. 

It is really amusing to follow these freaks of science, which mus- 
tering self-evident facts, and enrolling the practice of ages in its ranks, 
proceeds to erect a stupendous structure of theory at the expense 
of experience, and then complacently terms it a monument of 
genius ! 

But we have well nigh forgotten our author, who may be tempted 
to apply to our critique that venerable mot of Mr. Joseph Millar 
anent the representation of ‘‘ the play of Hamlet, with the part of 
Hamlet left out by particular desire.” Not entirely applicable how- 
ever is the chronicle of Mr. Joseph Millar on this occasion, for the 
disquisition naturally springs out of ‘the subject matter’”—of ** Su- 
perstitions connected with the History and Practice of Medicine and 
Surgery.” A work which may be designated—a fly leaf from the 
adversaria or enchiridion of a veritable Jonathan Oldbuck ; the great 
fault of which, if we except the chapter on “The Influence of the 
Mind upon the Body,” is the want of purpose or object. For if 
written for the learned it is scarcely a hornbook—if composed for 
the unlearned, it is a sealed book, It partakes of that strange 
anomaly in book-making which has no designation with which we 
are acquainted, and for lack of a better name, and after the practice 
of the discoverer conferring his patronymic on the method or manner 
of discovering or producing the thing discovered, as Macadam called 
the detrition of granite, macadamization, and Daguerre the process 
of photograph painting, daguerreotype, we shall venture to deno- 
minate after the inventor D’Israeli, D’Jsraelism. Thus in the 
chapter on “ charms,” our author extracts the carmen or charm 
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handed down to us by Cato the censor for the reduction of a dislo- 
cated limb, (p. 53) but without appending the obvious remark that 
the carmen was sung (apparently) after the dislocation had been re- 
duced, and it seems to us with a view to allay the pain by soothing 
the mind, or at least distracting the attention of the patient. This 
is the common practice among the African negroes of the West 
Indies, who generally sing during the period occupied in an opera- 
tion, a low monotonous kind of dirge or charm, and this is continued 
by their friends after the operation. ‘This we have witnessed our- 
self. 

The influence of charms upon the cure of disease is certainly great 
in proportion to the ignorance, or more correctly speaking to the 
faith, of the party on whom the charm is made to act, and it is an 
undoubted fact, that the possession of what was supposed by the 
possessor to be a defence against danger of any and every kind, has 
led to very extraordinary and very singular acts of dauntless bravery 
and unquestionable valour. On board a merchant vessel in a harbour 
in South America, a seaman wearing a child’s caul round his neck, 
and fully impressed with its miraculous powers, boldly leaped over- 
board after a messmate who had fallen into the water, though a 
dozen sharks at least were swimming about the vessel, and strange to 
say, not one of these monsters attempted to attack either him or the 
messmate, who was by his intrepidity saved from a watery grave—of 
course entirely through the wonderful properties which resided in the 
dried caul or amnion of a luckless infant! Charms are very common 
among Africans and Indians: Clapperton mentions that Barca Gana, 
one of the chief men about the court of the Sheik of Bornou, pos- 
sessed a charm which he supposed rendered him invulnerable ; and 
Lieutenant Greenwood, in his War of Affghanistan, recently pub- 
lished, relates the case of a fakir in India, who was believed by the 
natives to be possessed of a charm which rendered him invulnerable. 
Be this as it may, the feeling does not appear to have been equally 
shared by the fakir, for Mr. Greenwood mistaking him for a monkey, 
fired at him, happily without effect. On firing a second time, how- 
ever, still believing him to be one of cercopithecan race, his fakirship 
very judiciously, but very much to the horror of the sportsman, 
leaped up and ran away, and on Mr. Greenwood chiding his native 
attendants for allowing him to shoot at a fellow creature, they one 
and all declared they did not wish to spoil his sport, as they knew he 
could not hurt him. This coolness of the native servants reminds us 
of an anecdote related, we think, of Marshal Saxe—but no matter of 
whom, seeing it is applicable here. A commissary in the army, 
famous for his peculation, became at last so notorious that his con- 
duct was represented to the marshal, who rated him soundly, and 
threatened at the same time if any more complaints were preferred 
against him that he would hang him. “Ah! Marshal,” said the 
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commissary, * you could not have the heart to hang a man worth 
20,000 crowns ?”—and I don’t know how it was, says the Marshal, 
(for it is he who tells the story) but he really was never hanged! 
Here the charm lay in the 20,000 crowns. 

Among other charms copiously, but not very judiciously selected 
for animadversion by our author, from the almost inexhaustible mine 
of ancient medical ignorance and popular credulity, are rings for 
cramps. They were of various kinds; but the principal seem to 
have been composed of iron taken from the hinges of coffins. It 
was usual to hallow these rings on a Good Friday by the king in 

erson, and the ceremonial ‘ originated from a ring which had been 
Coouae to King Edward by some persons from Jerusalem, and one 
which he himself had long before given privately to a poor petitioner, 
who asked alms of him for the love he bore to St. John the Evan- 
gelist. This ring was preserved with great veneration in Westminster 
Abbey, and whoever was touched by this relic was said to be cured 
of the cramp, or of the falling sickness.” (p. 87.) 

From the Liber Niger Domus Regis, Edw. IV., in proof of the 
estimation, or general use of these rings, Mr. Pettigrew extracts the 
following memorandum. “Item to the kinge’s offerings to the 
crosse on Good Friday, out from the countyng-house for medyci- 
nable rings of gold and sylver, delyvered to the jewell house, 


tb) 


XXV. 8. 


On the subject of hag-stones, which were pebbles with holes in 
them, employed in the cure of nightmare, Mr. Pettigrew informs us 
that they “ were often attached to the key of the stable door to pre- 
vent the witches from riding the horses;” (p. 88) but he does not 
seem to be aware that the custom is still observed, even at the present 
day, in the practice of making the handle of the stable-door key of 
a plain ring of iron. This is actually the case with the key of our 
own stable-door and that of many of our neighbours. But there 
would be no end to this paper were we to enlarge upon the subject of 
charms, one of which, as we have frequently seen practised to ensure 
fine weather, we shall venture notwithstanding to relate. A quan- 
tity of wood-ashes,—those of which it was usual to make lye-water 
for lavatory purposes in the olden days when laundresses were 
washerwomen—was placed in a heap in the middle of the yard, a 
two-pronged fork was then stuck in the heap, and the party (always 
a woman) performing the charm, threw a handful into the air, 
uttering certain words which we forget, and walked, or rather ran, 
in a circle round the fork, scattering at the same time additional 
ashes on all sides. This, as a matter of course, infallibly secured 
fine weather. Another charm for a different purpose which we knew 
practised by a fine young woman, the daughter of a yeoman, was 
not quite so harmless. She was told that if she boiled a pullet’s 
egg for many successive hours until the white was hard as horn, re- 
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jected the yolk, and filled the cavity with salt and eat it, the last 
thing on going to bed, she would most certainly see the man in her 
dreams to whom she would be married. She followed the advice to 
the letter, and it is needless to say passed a night of the most intense 
suffering from the indigestible nature of the albumen and the stimu- 
lating property of the salt. She rose in the morning parched with 
thirst, fevered, wearied, dejected, and melancholy. A gentle emetic 
and some emollient broth however relieved her, and she never after- 
wards, as she informed us, attempted to see the man she was to 
marry, in her sleep, through the medium of hard-boiled eggs and 
table salt. 

In the dawn of science, and when attempts were first made to 
reduce empirical practice to system, many were the divisions, subdi- 
visions, and endless subsidiary manners, modes, and methods of ad- 
ministering medicine, and performing surgical operations. Now it 
was proper to give the medicine at the full of the moon—then at the 
wane—now to bleed in the right, and then to let blood in the left 
arm. And however modern science may smile at these apparently 
absurd and ridiculous minutiz, much that was done was dictated by 
experience, especially when the position of the moon was directed to 
be noticed previous to the exhibition of any drastic remedy—or the 
state of the weather as well as the moon’s age when simples were 
about to be collected. We are of opinion that the efficacy of many 
simples is entirely destroyed by ignorance in collecting and preparing 
them at improper seasons of the year, and this want of knowledge is 
alluded to we think in Duncan’s Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia. 

Much of this sort of curious, and in some respects valuable in- 
formation, somewhat obscured by pedantry, will be found in that ve 
rare work, Lovell’s* Enchiridion Botanicum, Oxford 1665—to which 
Mr. Pettigrew has not alluded. In the preface, headed * IsacoGE 
PuyToOLoGica; or, an INTRODUCTION To HERBARISME, there is 
much that might be studied with advantage even by those who have 


grown grey in the profession. We are tempted to extract the initial 
paragraphs :— 


Courteous Reader.—A voiding the prolixity and tediousness of a Proemical 
Discourse, (Brevity being kere intended,) thou must first consider the Quid 
sit of Phytologie ; which is the art of knowing and finding out the Tempera- 
ture, Virtues, and Uses of Plants, as serving to the Curation or Sustenation 
of the Body ; as also of the Danger ; and the Remedies thereof. 

The parts hereof are two: 1. The Therapeutick or curatory; 2. Threptick 
or alimentary. In both which, Vegetables may be considered according to 
their substance and consistence, or else according to their accidents (properties). 


He then proceeds to tell us, that they are thin or gross, lax or 





* PamBotanotocia. Sive, Enchiridion Botanicum, ora Compleat Herball, 


&c. Second Ed. By Robert Lovell, Philotheologiatronomus. Oxford, 1665. 
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constrict, clammy or brittle, heavy or light, according to their sub- 
stance and consistence; that tenuity of parts will be found in those 
“which are aerious in essence and substance ;” that they readily 
communicate their virtues to any fluid—are of easy distribution in 
the body and act quickly, but their action is transient, and that not 
being very compact, are easily divided (decomposed) by natural heat, 
as is common in things very acid and for the most part friable. 
Crassitude (weight) of parts, he proceeds to say, is found in those 
things that are terrene (the oxides), which being more gross do not 
quickly communicate their virtues to liquids, and consequently act 
more directly upon the stomach than the liver, &c. 

From this it will be seen that altering a few obsolete words as 
chemically used, in the text of a forgotten author, whose learning 
seems to have been as great as his industry is unquestionable, we are 
brought back nearly to the technical language of modern physicians, 
strengthening the aphorism that there is little new under the sun. 

In another work by the same author,* dedicated to Charles the 
Second, amidst a profundity of learning we meet with the most 
absurd recipes for the cure of disease, though it would appear that 
he does not recommend them on his own authority, but on the 
authority of others. For quoting from Schroderus, he tells us ‘‘ the 
nailes (of a man) cause vomiting, the powder or infusion being taken. 
Bound to the navel they help (cure) dropsies. There are divers 
other ridiculous uses thereof.” (p. 294.) Somewhat at the risk of 
being accused of an attempt to supersede Mr. Pettigrew, we shall 
extract a few of the more striking prescriptions—and first of the 
**Decoction of an Old Cock,” as an alterative—you are directed to take 
an old, decrepid, red cock, four or five years of age, and having in the 
catching of him whipped him half to death, you are to pluck him 
alive, then cut his throat, draw him, stuff him, sew him up again, 
boil him in a tin or other vessel until the flesh wastes away and 
leaves the bones bare, when you will have a clear soup, &c. &c. 
Six to eight ounces of this was a dose,} (p. 498,) to be taken daily 





* The title of the work is (dismissing the Greek type) Panzoorutologia, 
Sive Panzoologicomineralogia ; oracompleat History of Animals and Miner- 
als, &c. &c. &c. By Robert Lovell, St. C. C., Oxon. 12mo. Oxford, 1661. 

+ R. Gallum veterem rufum, decrepitum, vel 4. aut 5, annorum, cursu, 
verberibus fatigatum, deplumetur vivus, juguletur, et exenteretur, hujus 
venter repleatur sudorif. unc. 2. Alterant. (fere ut in apozem.) fruct. sem. 
dictis, consuatur, coquatur deinde in olla vernisata, vel stannata, cum aque. 
q-. 8. perfecte, donec carnes contabescant, et separentur ab ossibus, ubi 
autem jusculum despumatum fuerit, adde radic. &c. sub finem vero decocti, 
folia flores, &c. coquantur, usque supersint jusculi /ib. 3. exprimentur for- 
titer, colentur, servetur decoctum in ampulla vitrea, in loco frigido, omni 
pinguedine detracta; cape de eo jusculo unc. 6. unc. 8. vel lib. sem. mane, 
addendo si volueris (maxime in affectibus thoracis.) sacch. vel syrup. indon. 
unc. 1. continuando per 15 dies, vel spatium mensis unius. p. 497-8. 
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for the space of fifteen days or a month. Sugar or syrup might be 
added, especially in diseases of the chest. As a nutritive ptisan few 
could object to the prescription, though why it should be an “old” 
cock is not quite so evident. But the reason, we suppose, why a 
“red” one was directed, was because the game breed are of that 
colour, and something of the pluck and spirit of the bird might be 
supposed to be communicated to the soup, and thence to the pa- 
tient. We have ourself seen a fowl parboiled, pounded in a 
wooden mortar, bones and all, then placed in a thin cloth and sim- 
mered for a given time. The liquid was then forced through a hair 
sieve, and a tea-cup full given twice or thrice a day to the patient. 
Of course the ptisan or soup was seasoned with culinary herbs and 
salt, and a little cayenne pepper. ‘The following for alopecta, or 
baldness, may not be altogether valueless. —‘‘ Cantharides.—Applied 
with tarre they help (cure) the alopecia, the skinn being prepared 
with nitre, and they not being suffered to ulcerate deepe, applying 
the heads of mice (at the same time) with their galls, and dung, with 
hellebore and pepper,” (p. 286.) This may be a more efficacious 
remedy for baldness than our advertizing Kalydor friend Rowland’s 
Maccassar, for aught we know; but it is scarcely so elegant an ap- 
purtenance to a gentleman’s travelling case. At p. 288, we are told 
that ‘ the least kind (of spiders) called Lycos, applied with linnen 
to the temples or forehead helps (cures) tertian fevers. So 4¢. 
(AZgineeta.) Some use it with leather against quartains. Boiled in 
oil of roses and put into the eares, it helps (cures) quartans.” ‘* The 
ashes of earth-worms with oil, preserve haire from hoariness, being 
ina meane. They help (cure) the jaundise,” (p. 292.) ‘* They help 
(cure) all wounds, especially of the nerves,—mixed with goose-grease 
they help (cure) obtuse hearing,” (idem.) 

Ox gall, which is extremely efficacious as all know from experi- 
ence, in those diseases which indicate its exhibition, has been re- 
cently revived in the practice of physic, but its revivers have not 
given that credit to the older writers for its employment to which 
they are justly entitled. Rhasis, Avicenna, Pliny, and Hippocrates, 
recommend it strongly in disorder or irregular action of the bowels, 
and Galen especially says, that if mixed with the juice of carline 
thistle*, and the greater} celandine, and applied to ulcers of the 
legs, or lupus, it is very efficacious ; and Dr. Clay of Manchester has 
recently proved the statement of Galen in numerous cases of cancer, 
to which we can add our testimony. But notwithstanding its ac- 
knowledged use, Lovell would have it to be more. “ The gall 





* Carduus Carlinefolius. 

+ Chelidonium majus. Withering says the juice of celandine cures ring- 
worm and tetters, and diluted with milk,. removes spots on the cornea. It 
is of an orange colour, and very acrimonious. 
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anointed on the pallate serveth as an apophlegmatisme, drawing 
flegme (phlegm) from the head. Some use a linnen girdle about 
their middles, dipped into the gall, using it three days against the 
jaundise, removing it every day ” (p. 36). ‘This prescription is from 
Pliny and Avicenna. ‘ Mixed with honey, it draweth forth iron or 
splinters. . . Rhasis affirmeth, that taken by the nostrils, it helps the 
falling sickness... The gall of a cow, with the stale of a goat, 
helpeth (cures) the loss of heariag, being dropped into the same. It 
helps (cures) the ringing of the ears,” &c. (Idem). 

Some of these recommendations are doubtless absurd, but they 
should not be too hastily condemned, for they slipped into the prac- 
tice of medicine in certain diseases, in which their use could not by 
analogy, or chemistry, or reason, be defended, because they had been 
found useful in others. This is the case with mercury at the present 
day. That mineral combined with opium, is the sheet-anchor of 
three-fourths of the hospital and private surgeons of London, and it 
need scarcely be remarked, with the most frightful consequences. 
Leaving, however, the discussion of the merits of mercury to a more 
fitting place, let us proceed with a few more nostrums. ‘ The flesh 
(ofa calf) eaten with birthwort, roasted, by women about the time of 
conception, causeth males” (p. 24). Even the ass—the poor insulted, 
harshly-treated, scantily fed, and sorely worked ass, possesses, ac- 
cording to our author, virtues which should have entitled him to a 
niche in the heathen, if not Tooke’s pantheon. ‘ Unc sem (half an 
ounce) of the dryed brain of an ass, being drunk daily in water and 
honey, helps (cures) the epilepsie in thirty days.* Plin. The 
ephemera (one day fever) feaver is cured by three drops taken from 
an asses ear, being caused to bleed, in two heminas + of water.... 
The heart of a black male ass, being eaten with bread, helpeth (cures) 
the falling sicknesse ; so (also) the liver being taken fasting.” ... 
The alcohol t of an asses spleen, with bears grease and oile, mixed 
to the consistence of honey, and applied, causeth hair on the eye- 
brows. .. The ashes of the genitall, thicken the hair, and help (cure) 
hoariness, applied after shaving, with lead and oil. Osthan. The 
right stone of an asse causeth venery, being drunk in wine, or worne: 
so the foam taken in a red cloth, or inclosed with silver; so the ashes 
of the genitall. Plin. The stones being kept with salt, powdered, 
and put upon drink, asses milk, or water, help (cure) the falling sick- 
nesse.”(p. 3.) The heart of an ass, to the quantity of a dram, “ with 
melicrat, strenghteneth the heart, and increaseth its acrimony and 





° Lithgow, who travelled through a great part of Europe, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, says, that there is a stone in the head of the wild ass of Cerigo, 
which is an infallible cure in many disorders, including epilepsy ! 


T A hemina was half a sextary, or three-quarters of a pint. 
We are at a loss here. 
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audacity. It helps (cures) pusillanimity and the beating of the 
heart: it whetteth the understanding, and helps the falling sicknesse. 
.. An ass eaten by the lyon cureth his diseases.” (pp. 1-2.) 

It will be seen from these few extracts from Lovell, that a book 
like ‘Superstitions connected with the History and Practice of 
Medicine and Surgery,” could be manufactured for the book-sellers’ 
market any given day in any given week. For it is not the collec- 
tion and printing any number of isolated facts that constitute or 
prove the presence of genius, or evince the man of talent. This is 
a task so easy that any linen-draper’s apprentice in his extra hours, 
or any cotton factory girl in her leisure time, that is to be, would 

erform, with the aid of a few old medical writers, as Borde, Archer*, 
Gaddesden, Gilbert, Mayerne, and others, not forgetting the older 
pharmacopeeias of Europe, and our friend the learned Robert 
Lovell. For it consists in nothing more than, to use the comparison 
of Sterne, pouring physic from one bottle into another; or, in other 
words, it is only modernizing the obsolete language, and refining the 
nomenclature of a past medical era, and presenting the result under 
the lactatory patronage of a medical bookseller. We do not say 
that Mr. Pettigrew’s work is not a pleasant gossiping, trifling sort of 
performance ; but what we say is, that from him we were entitled to 
a better book, and have no right to be called to pay for that, which, 
as the first attempt of a young physician or surgeon struggling for bread 
in this great metropolis, would have beenentitled to unqualified praise 
as giving promise of future greatness in the profession; but which as 
coming from the hands of the surgeon to the queen-mother (if we may 
be allowed that phrase) and the author of “‘ the Medical Portrait Gal- 
lery” and ‘‘ History of Egyptian Mummies” is decidedly undeserving 
of qualified, much less of that wholesale panegyric, which has com- 
mitted the * Medical Gazette” (proh Pudor! ) to declare that it is 
“equally adapted to amuse and instruct the historian, the antiquary, 
and the medical reader.” Against this we solemnly enter our caveat, 
for several reasons: In the first place, that antiquary or historian must 
be very poorly read indeed who will find any novelty in the present 
work; and (with the exception of the chapter on the Effects of the 
Mind upon the Body) so far as the medical reader is concerned, of 
what consequence can it be to him to read, of what it is of no manner 
of use to him or his patients to know? And lastly, the book looks 
very like a speculation on the credit of former works. D’Israeli, of 
whom Mr. Pettigrew is especially fond, tells us that at Bishop Bax- 





* Archer, however, was a very superior man, and must not be confounded 
with the mere physician, who in his day, as well as the present, was the 
slave of accident, and the tool of fortune. See what Beloe says about him. 
Gilbert was also a man of great parts. In his work, ‘‘ De Magnete,” &c., 
€ pointed out the variation of the magnet and the uses to which it was to 
¢ applied in navigation. 
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ter’s death, his Remains were published under the title of ‘ The 
Last Words of Bishop Baxter.” The book sold so well, that the 
publisher brought out a second volume entitled ‘* More Last Words 
of Bishop Baxter,” and Mr. Pettigrew’s Superstitions of Medicine 
and Surgery stand much in the light, compared with his former 
works, as * More Last Words” did with the previous volume of 
Bishop Baxter’s Remains, 

We do not know if a reviewer can be too severe upon those old 
established practitioners, who having accomplished that most difficult 
feat, a general introduction into practice through the medium of a 
royal youvernante, or a well-timed hot-pressed volume on some 
fashionable disease, forgetful of the difficulties they encountered, 
and the obstacles that opposed their progress, cruclly seize after- 
wards even upon the most obvious and the most trifling subjects, to 
preserve in many cases the unfair advantage they have gained, and 
having fused them into an octavo, issue it into the world on the 
shoulders of a fore-gone credit with the public. ‘This is too bad. 
Because they have generally so well laid their plans, and so gagged 
the medical press, who depend much on them for their circulation, 
that these trifling works—the fruit of indolence and fortune—readily 
get into the hands of the public, and the expectant physician is 
again thrown as far back in the prospect of success as when he first 
attempted to procure his bread by the practice of the difficult and 
arduous art of medicine, If the end of Mr. Pettigrew was merely 
to amuse his readers, why not have translated his Latin quotations 
and taken the MS. to Colburn? If he intended to instruct his 
medical brethren, we can assure him he has not succeeded ; for there 
are very few of the reading members of his profession who could not 
write a volume fully better qualified for the purpose than the one 
before us. Iad he even attempted to show, however ineffectually, 
that the varicus superstitions, charms, and mostly unmeaning cere- 
mouies practised by physicians and surgeons in former ages on their 
patients, were to be referred to an irregular and ill-directed mani- 
festation, or developement of the consciousness in the mind, of the 
existence of a superior principle, which upholding nature and na- 
ture’s laws, required in return to be placated or ministered to in the 
form of some homage—in the manner rather than the value of the 
offering—in the heart rather than the body—and that it was the will 
or fiat of this principle to compass its ends, or secure a manifestation 
or admission of its rights by this means or that means, wholly 
irrespective of the feelings or the opinions of men, and to vindicate 
its power by phenomena apparently wholly opposite to the end—as 
the snows of winter are made to fertilize and prepare the soil for the 
grain in spring :—or had he propounded the most slender hypothesis 
as to the cause of this universal occurrence in all ages and times and 
countrics, of certain outward rites, practices, or observances, and which 
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rites, practices, or observances differ in a most marked manner from 
others in different quarters of the globe, or even in sections of the 
same country—one nation or people calling that religion whicn 
another—cqually enlightened in a worldly point of view, as France 
and England for example, terms superstition—and yet that the sen- 
timent developing and giving birth to these varied rites and cere- 
monies is one and the same, being the outward and visible, the 
sensible and tangible homage of reverence and respect, gratitude and 
love, to that Unknown Principle, so far as the senses are involved, 
but which presents itself to the mind directly and indirectly, posi- 
tively and relatively, in every act, thought, decd, plant, flower, beast, 
bird, fish, and animal in nature—in a word—the scntiment of religious 
awe—there might have been some excuse for the publication of such 
awork. But this, the debris of a common-place book, only increases 
the labours of the student, without adding one new idea to the 
stock of knowledge of the physician, the philosopher, or the man 
of letters. 

Writing or publishing merely because a man likes writing or 
publishing, is no excuse for a trifling or a useless book. It is far 
different when the author can show that he is compelled to use a 
means to an end, as for ¢xample, to draw public attention to his 
merits as a physician or a surgeon through the medium of a volume, 
even if that volume ve of a grade below mediocrity. The multipli- 
cation of mere copies of copies, as in this case, of the ideas and con- 
tents of books, is to be deprecated and avoided among authors, as a 
similar practice among painters is scouted by all great artists. ‘This 
feeling was acted up to by one of our greatest painters during his 
residence at Rome, for he uniformly refused to execute profitable 
commissions of copies of paintings of the olden masters, excusing 
himself by saying ‘he had an objection to multiply pictures.” 
Happy for literature and literary men, had this sentiment always 
been adhered to. We should not then have had the pain of daily wit- 
nessing the distresses and privations of many learned men, whose 
labours, by the magic hand of some cheap bookseller’s accommodating 
slave of his ‘grey goose quill,” have been appropriated and distri- 
buted to the four quarters of the globe, and at a price that places 
the priceless gems of mind in the hands of the humblest and the 
poorest. But no doubt this is very fine for political economy, and 
for that species of cheap philanthropy, which seeks to improve the 
condition of the million at the expense of any but itself. Nay even 
the philosopher rejoices that but for this wholesale species of pla- 
giary, thousands would have remained in utter ignorance of many of 
the noblest and most profound truths of philosophy; but he stoically 
overlooks, or forgets that these advantages are not extended to the 
original writer. While others thrive by his labours, and the million 
acquire knowledge from his books, no one asks if he has bread for 
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himself and family, or in short if he lives at all. This sentiment is 
not generally acted upon, or Otway would not have expired, choked 
by a roll, on Tower Hill; or Jethro Tull, who achieved for agricul- 
ture what Macadam did for roads, have wasted away even unto death, 
for lack of a paltry sum, in the Queen’s Bench. ‘The produce of a 
man’s brains should be as stringently secured to him and his heirs as 
the produce of any other capital. ‘The patrimony of genius is his 
works, and he who robs him of their proceeds, commits as much a 
crime as the highwayman who stops a traveller on the road and 
takes his purse. 

The true end of writing is instruction, and this may be conveyed 
either in the form of a fashionable novel or a philosophical treatise. 
But either in the one or the other, the writer must “stick to his 
order.” In a work of fiction he must not blend an abstract propo- 
sition with a proposition to marry—nor introduce a syllogism when 
he should his hero. His work should be in keeping with his subject, 
and the sentiments of his dramatis persone should correspond with 
their character, Jest he should be led to commit the same mistake 
in writing as Sir Isaac Newton is said to have done in courtshi 
—stop his pipe with his mistress’s finger. Now we think this is just 
what Mr. Pettigrew has done. He has attempted to treat certain 
subjects popularly which are essentially scientific, and interesting 
not to the million, but to that very small knot of elderly gentlemen 
who congregate sometimes on Thursday evenings in the Antiquaries’ 
Rooms at Somerset House. Superstitions of the Practice of Medi- 
cine and Surgery is, therefore, from neglect of these rules, a novel to 
antiquaries, and antiquarian to a novelist. But this is not saying, that 
those who like that description of reading, which requires no thought 
and little reflection, this book may not while away a weary hour or 
two. But with these people, as reviewer, we have nothing in 
common. ‘Their only object is novelty, and so the book have a new 
title they look no further. They read again and again the same 
ideas, couched nearly in the same language, and issued from the same 
press by the same publisher. They buy books, not because they 
wish to be instructed, or desire to expand their minds, or increase 
their ideas; but simply, because Mr. So-and-So has read the book, 
and Mrs. So-and-So says it should be read—and it is fashionable. 
We address ourself, we hope, to a worthier class of readers, 
speaking in an intellectual sense—to those, who not only read for 
entertainment, but instruction—who desire knowledgeand fear not 
the labour of acquiring it—who feel that life has higher and nobler 
objects for their pursuit than vanity and the empty praise of fashion, 
—and who confident that the life which they at present enjoy, is but 
the noviciate to a state more durable and worthy to which they will 
be called at no distant date, to render an account of their stewardship 
here, are desirous of expending and employing the small span of 
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years allotted them for that purpose, usefully and profitably, so that 
on the great day of settlement, they may not be found wanting in 
that which is expected of them. Else what is gained in sitting 
down to express an opinion pro or con on this or that author—if the 
efforts of the reviewer be not directed to the improvement of the 
taste and the formation of the judgment of his readers? This has 
been our sole and only object in speaking out and expressing our 
opinion on “Superstitions connected with the History and Practice 
of Medicine and Surgery.” Mr. Pettigrew’s abilities as a practi- 
tioner are too generally admitted, and his learning as a scholar too 
conspicuous to be affected either directly or indirectly by anything 
which we may say touching the merits of the work before us, conse- 
quently we have given utterance to our sentiments much more 
pointedly than we should have done, had he not stood so high in 
public estimation. 

Our task then is finished, and all that is left us to do is to put our 
opinion in such a shape that the conclusion to be drawn from our 
criticism may be that we intend should be inferred :—namely, that 
the work is to be viewed, not in connexion with Mr. Pettigrew as 
the antiquary and scholar, but Mr. Pettigrew as the writer and 
author of Medical Superstitions, which recommends itself by no pro- 
found demonstration of a high and transcendental philosophy seek- 
ing to construct a theory or found a system upon the disjecta membra, 
the controverted, derided, despised, forgotten, or exploded {doctrines 
of the by-gone days of medical weakness; but is a collection of 
anniles fabule of drugs and doctors and their dogmas—the very 
gesta Romanorum of credulous, and sometimes dishonest practitioners, 
whose selfish dexterity in concealing the real drugs which were ex- 
hibited to the patient, while they made him believe he was taking 
mole’s eyes or Bezoar stones, enhanced the value of their remedies 
and preserved their accredited skill from exposure. As a fasciculus 
of the prunings of the vine of physic, or as a heap of little spark- 
ling, but for the most part useless particles, which flew off the anvil 
of an ignorant and consequently credulous age—an era when the 
mind was untutored, and the intellect, like the precious gem, pre- 
sented a rude and scabrous appearance requiring removal by the 
hand of the jeweller civilization ere its real value could be correctly 
estimated or admitted,—it is possible to believe that a man having 
nothing else to do, and seeking patiently and wearisomely, may dis- 
cover amidst its foliage a race of fruit, or amidst the rubbish of the | 
ashes a spark of small price. Those, therefore, who are content with | 
little for their labour, and the mere pleasure of search for their pains, 
may be gratified with the little that is to be learned from the book, 
and the manner in which that little is conveyed to them. Finally, 
non omnia possumus omaes—Heroum filii noxe, and though “ Medical 
Superstitions” cannot be said, like the ancilia, to have fallen from 
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heaven, it may be made to occupy the place of a more perfect 
and profound work for the million—in Amphitrionis vertit sese 
imaginem—who conteut themselves generally, and perhaps wisely, 
with the shadow for the substance, the representation for the reality, 
the actor for the hero. 





Art. VII.—Scenes and Tales of Country Life, with recollections of 
Natural History. By Evwarp Jesse, Ksq., Surveyor of Her 
Majesty’s Parks, Palaces, &e. London: John Murray, Albe- 
marle Street. 1844. 

Tue very pleasing volumes, published by Mr. Jesse some years 

since, under the title of ‘ Gleanings,” had induced us to anticipate 

with considerable pleasure, the perusal of the work now before us. 

It is therefore with proportionate regret that we feel bound in this 

instance, to confess ourselves disappointed. 

In order to explain to our readers the nature of the difficulties, 
which would of necessity attend the attempt to give even the most 
superficial abstract of its contents, we must, previously to stating 
the reasons for our dissatisfaction, endeavour to give them some 
idea of its general plan. 

The work in question may be said, without exaggeration, to be 
formed on absolutely no regular system whatever. 

We can fancy the author in one of his lounges in Windsor Great 
Park, or strolls by banks of the river, with his pocket-book already 
half filled with disjointed fragments collected in his library, noting 
down whatever out-of-door objects successively attracted his atten- 
tion, and offering the “‘ Olla Podrida” thus compounded to the public, 
without the slightest attempt to arrange or classify the materials. 

The title of the lsat chapter, ‘ Miscellaneous Observations,” 
would have been equally appropriate applied to the whole book. 

We have for instance in one part, seven substantial reasons for 
believing in the identity of the present representative of Herne’s 
Oak, with that mentioned by Shakspeare. 

In the next page is a long dissertation on the strength of maternal 
affection ; and then follows an elaborate vindication of the character 
of Isaak Walton; succeeded by sloths, barn-door fowls, whales, and 
the use of vermin, with other matters, of which more hereafter. 

We have dwelt thus long on the somewhat desultory style of Mr. 
Jesse's work, principally with a view of accounting to our readers, 
for the impracticability of, in this instance, performing the usual duty 
of critics, in giving a consecutive sketch of its contents. We must, 
therefore, confine ourselves to the consideration of his style and sen- 
timents, from samples of his work, selected, we trust, with imparti- 


ality, and we are certain with no feeling of ill-will towards the 
author. 
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We should observe, that a great part of the production does not 
even pretend to be founded on personal observation ; being com- 
posed of instances of canine affection, &c. related to the author (or 
more strictly speaking editor) by the real observers. 

We shall, therefore, direct our observations more particularly to 
those pages which are the bond fide property of Mr. Jesse, and to 
the manner in which he has connected the somewhat incongruous ma- 
terials with which the kindness of his friends have furnished him. 
In the first place, almost every page of the work before us, is inter- 
larded with poetical quotations, most of them indeed from distin- 
guished authors, but which (we hope we are not uncharitable) un- 
avoidably give the impression, that when unable to carry out his own 
meaning in a sentence, our author is obliged to have recourse to the 
assistance of Pope, Dryden, &c. One or two instances will illustrate 
our meaning :— 

When we examine the habits of 


“The pretty choristers of flight, 
That chant their music notes on every bush,” &c. 


In the above extract, we should have moved as an amendment, the 
omission of the two lines of poetry, and the substitution of the 
simple word “ birds” in their place. Such an alteration would 
rescue the passage from the charge of affectation and save the eyes of 
the reader, the verse being printed in remarkably small type. 

Again, in speaking of Walton : 


His walks also over Tottenham Hill to the Banks of his favourite sea, 
where he tried 


‘“* The all of treachery he ever learnt—” 


A quotation which destroys utterly the simplicity, and with it the 
effect of the passage. 

Such a propensity to quotations is the almost invariable accom- 
paniment of a florid and high-flown style, nor do we find any excep- 
tion to the general rule in the present instance. 

There is in fact, throughout his observations, a species of half sen- 
timental, would-be poetical strain, which is extremely tiresome. A 
single specimen of this failing, will, we think, be sufficient for most 


of our readers. What can be the object of the following gratuitous 
burst of enthusiasm. 


The sun shines upon us by day, and the moon, that “ refulgent lamp of 


night,” is seen in the magnificent ceiling of the heavens, glittering on the 
ocean and gleaming on the forest. 


The above passage is, it will be seen, only in part original, being 
composed of two quotations, the interval between which is filled u 
by the author. We cannot, however, congratulate him on the felicity 
of expression ; the idea of a ceiling in speaking of the heavens is de- 
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cidedly inferior to Addison’s “spacious firmanent,” a metaphor 
which, to a dealer in imitations, might have proved valuable. We 
cannot undertake to account for the insertion of so common-place a 
truism, as the fact of the sun shining on us by day. 

One word more on the style of composition and we have done. 

Mr. Jesse would do well to be somewhat mere sparing in the use 
of adjectives, which he prefixes to almost every substantive, animal, 
vegetable, or mineral, and to every name of an individual which 
occurs in his pages. 

We have, for instance, the amiable Mr. So-and-So. The intel- 
ligent Mr. , or my late excellent friend. One instance of the 
author’s propensity to deal in adjectives, with regard to inanimate 
bodies, will be sufficient. He is going to see a jackdaw’s nest in the 
belfry at Eton: on his way he passes through the beautiful chapel,— 
an adjective in this case superfluous, and therefore better avoided. 
We trust that our readers will not consider us captious in selecting 
so apparently trivial a specimen of his failing. Wehave selected it 
almost at random, and only mention it as an instance of what may 
be found in almost every line. Perhaps Mr. Jesse may consider the 
use of such expletives as a premium due to his friends for the in- 
formation with which they have furnished him; but no such plea 
will serve in the case of things not human. 

We now pass from the peculiarities of style, to some of the theory 
and statement set forth by our naturalist. 

The first which claims our attention, is one to which we have 
before referred—the identity of Herne, the Hunter’s Oak. 

On referring to Shakspeare’s play, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
our readers will see, that after a description of the spirit supposed to 
haunt the place, the following passage occurs :— 





You have heard of such a spirit ; and well you know 
The superstitious, idle-headed eld, 

Received, and did deliver to our age, 

This tale of Herne the Hunter for a truth. 


Now, considering that the period of the play in question was the 
reign of Henry the Fourth, (a.p. 1408,) and that the manner in 
which Mrs, Ford speaks of the ‘ superstitious, idle-headed eld,” 
having received the story, evidently refers to a period considerably 
earlier: it would appear that the tree in question was first supposed 
to exist at somewhere about the time of the Norman Conquest. 
The proof therefore of the identity of that at present standing, 
with the one mentioned by our great poet, would be a point equally 
interesting to the naturalist and antiquarist ; and far be it from us to 
attempt to dispel so pleasing an illusion, What we object to, is not 
the indulgence of a fancy, which must, to say the least of it, be con- 
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sidered wild and improbable, but the manner in which Mr. Jesse 
attempts to establish it as a fact. . 

His seven long and elaborate arguments on the subject, his con- 
troversy with the *‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” &c., might be reduced 
to a single sentence as proving, or attempting to prove, that in the 
time of William the Third, a period at which they knew as much 
about the matter as we do at present, the same tree went by the 
same name, and that it was not as has been stated destroyed by order 
of George the Third. 


To his conclusion we are disposed to show more indulgence. We 
will give it in his own words: 


Even if I could be proved to be wrong, I do not see what object would 
be gained by endeavouring to destroy the interest which would otherwise 
be attached to the last relic of our immortal bard. 


In this we perfectly concur with the author, and are disposed to 
sive Mr. Jesse full credit for the feeling which induced him to ap- 
peal to the good nature of his opponents; but would suggest that 
putting the sceptical on their metal, by controverting their opinions, 
and attempting to disprove their conclusions, is not the best wa 
to prepare them for the charitable forbearance which he demands 
immediately afterwards. 

His sketch of the Life, Death, and Works of Isaak Walton, is 
another passage open to serious objections. But the ‘head and 
front” of his “ offending” is, in our opinion, the introduction of a 
“‘olee for three voices with the music inserted in the type. 

The idea was evidently suggested by the example of the ‘‘Com- 
plete Angler” itself; but in thatcase the verses were good and ori- 
ginal, in the present they are bad and imitations. And further we 
would submit to the author, that eccentricities which perhaps add to 
the interest of a very distinguished, though somewhat quaint writer 
of the time of Charles the 2nd, assume a very different complexion 
when feebly imitated by a certainly not very distinguished author 
of the present day. We know of no one passage throughout the 
work (which is saying a good deal) by which it is so completely laid 
open to the charge of affectation as by the one in question. 

The often-mooted question of Walton’s humanity occupies a con- 
siderable portion of the work; but the subject has been too often 
discussed, and is not of sufficient general interest to call for any re- 
newed controversy. 


One sentence, however, relating to his grave, is too good to be lost, 
We give it verbatim. 


We went some distance out of our way, in pure love and admiration to 
Walton's memory, to pay a visit to his grave, and were grieved to see that 
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the slab which covers the remains of our good father was constantly trodden 
upon by unhallowed feet. They were not those of anglers. 


We have heard of the art of distinguishing characters by hand- 
writing; but that of telling whether or not a man is an angler by 
his footsteps on a stone slab, is one which we presume has been 
lately discovered by our author ;—he would do wellto take out a 
patent. We must not forget at the same time to give him credit for 
the zeal which it appears in the sequel was displayed in the cause of 
the “Good Father’s” memory. A bribe was given to the verger ‘ to 
do his best to prevent such profanation for the future,” though by 
what means that functionary was to discriminate between ‘‘ hallowed” 
feet and the reverse we are not informed. 

There are two sentimental tales in the volume before us, the 
one entitled the ‘ Vicarage” and the other ‘ Phoebe Elliot.” 

These stories are, we think, somewhat raised above the average 
standard of the work, but neither possess matter of sufficient in- 
terest to call for any particular notice. 

We shall content ourselves, therefore, with observing that they 
display (as is indeed the case with the most of Mr. Jesse’s writings) 
kind and gentlemanly feeling; but what connection they have with 
the remainder of the work, is more than we can take upon ourselves 
to determine. We must not forget that in one of them the hero 
sings what Mr. Jesse is pleased to designate ‘The Angler’s Glee,” 
on which we have before had occasion to animadvert. 

By far the best passages in the book are, as we before observed, 
those relating simply to natural history. 

There are many interesting anecdotes of domestic and ather 
animals, the greater part of which, however, do not properly belong 
to the author. 

Taking a general view of the whole, we are disposed to attribute 
the faults both of Mr. Jesse’s style and theories, to his having mis- 
taken, and in some measure, overrated his own peculiar abilities. 

That he is possessed of talents no one acquainted with the 
“Gleanings” will deny. And the success which that work met with 
was probably the cause of his too great ambition and consequent 
failure in the present instance. 

The work was apparently intended as an imitation of White’s 
** Selborne,” and, as is the case with almost all imitations, has failed. 
In some parts, also, he appears to have taken the “‘ Complete Angler” 
as his model, and in those cases the failure has been still greater. As 
a naturalist, he is in this instance bad, as an angler intolerable. 

White's letters derive their charm from the originality, simplicity, 
and accuracy of observation, which is apparent throughout. In all 
of which qualities Mr. Jesse’s work is singularly deficient. 

Walton pleases us with his goodness of heart and love for the 
beauties of nature; and amuses us with his quaint old maxims and 
proverbs, his comfortable alehouses and fishing adventures. 
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For the former of these characteristics we give Mr. Jesse full 
credit; but the attempt to invest his work with the peculiar interest 
of the ‘* Complete Angler” is wretched. 

Let Mr. Jesse, in his next appearance before the public, avoid all 
approach to sentiment,—let him confine himself to simple facts,— 
let him appear in the character, either of an original author, or a 
candid editor; and above all, let him get rid of that delusion which 
has made him fancy himself a poet, and we doubt not that his 
volumes may prove interesting and instructive. As it is, we must 
apologize to Mr. Jesse for any remarks which may appear too 
strong; and can only conclude by expressing a hope that at some 
future period we may renew the acquaintance, and have an oppor- 
tunity of bestowing on his efforts that praise which our conscience 
will not in the present case permit. 





Art. VIII.—LZetters from America. By J. R. Gopiey. 2 vols. 
Murray. 

THE alternative for the treatment of these volumes in our pages is 
this,—we must either adopt an extremely simple and easy method, or 
one that is laborious and tedious; we must either act the part of 
mere reporters, selecting a striking and characteristic passage here 
and there, or enter the arena of discussion, endeavour to set our- 
selves right with the author, and the author right with the public, and 
reduce the whole to what we conceive to be the just and accurate 
level as ascertained from pregnant evidence and dictated by sound 
sense. Now, we shall assuredly cleave to the former and the more 
pleasant of these ways, eschewing argument and analysis also, and 
letting Mr. Godley be heard to the utmost extent accorded us, after 
a sentence or two of introductory and general observation. 

Mr. Godley then is neither a feeble nor a common-place writer ; 
he neither travels in any hackneyed track, nor fears to speak out, 
however much his opinions and his testimonies may fly in the face of 
other travellers and preceding theorists. Readers might be induced 
to charge him with an affectation of independency, were they at the 
first opening of the work to fall in with such passages as those where 
he professes to steer clear of such prejudices as mar the reports and 
sketches of Hall, Hamilton, Trollope, Marryat, Dickens, and other 
anti-Americans. But a little further acquaintance with his pages 
will serve to convince the reader that he is throughout in earnest, 
studies impartiality with a thorough conscientiousness, at the same 
time that he brings no mean power of intellect and amount of illus- 
tration to the support of his views. Indeed, he has pitched the 
principles of his morality as a traveller and an author upon a high 
scale, and with lofty aims; so that his natural vigour and spirit receive 
a sustaining impulse which is very agreeable and instructive; being 
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worthy of the study and imitation of all tourists, however short may 
be their journey, rapid its course, or unpretending its purpose. On the 
other hand we are far from ready to admit that Mr. Godley is an un- 
prejudiced or a thoroughly correct authority. He cherishes crotchets, 
is on various points a perfect sectarian, (he is undisguisedly a 
tractarian,) and is frequently at variance with himself. But, seeing 
that his views have pith and character in them, that he anxiously 
guards himself against prepossessions, and has striven to avoid being 
led astray by first appearances, he is surely deserving of a patient 
hearing; although we leave it to those who have time and inclination 
to contest the questionable positions which he may have taken, and ! 
to correct his reasoning when it may be inconsistent with his own 
premises or previous authoritativeness. | 
: Mr. Godley is an Irish gentleman, and not only expresses himself 
with a good deal of the fervour and fluency of the nation, but, what 
| is not so usual, there is original force, if not novelty of idea in some 
| of his distinctions and portraitures; and in all cases proofs of re- 
flection and vigorous conception. We shall begin with an example 
’ of that clear and spirited apprehension of features, of tendencies, of 
types, and of antagonistic principles, which strikes the reader in 
many parts of the book.’ 





The ancient monarch, the feudal aristocracy, and the Catholic church, 
are engaged in a continual struggle with the torrent of democracy, which 
certainly (whether for evil or for good) is more in accordance with the 
“spirit of the age,” and which turns the old popular institutions of the 
rural Saxons to the purposes of anti-corn-law leagues and trades unions. 

One or other of these influences has always been predominant, and yet has 
always been checked and modified by the operation of the others. And 
the mixed nature of our institutions has produced a corresponding effect 
upon national character. Even now the ancient loyalty and respect for the 
church, and, still more, the aristocratic or class feeling, mingle with and 
soften the levelling and democratic spirit, whose turn of ascendancy seems 
to have arrived. It is impossible, perhaps, either for institutions or for 
national character, of a mixed kind like ours, to remain stationary, and 
difficult to say at what point the just medium is attained; but that difficulty 
does not render it less the duty of the statesman to observe whither the 
x) spirit of the age is tending, and to administer, if need be, correctives to the 
danger and evil of its too rapid progress. I cannot too often repeat that 
American institutions, society, and character, are but what ours would be, 
if it were not for the check of old associations—a more powerful barrier 
than positive enactments—and what it is not wholly impossible that ours 
may at some future time become. It is therefore most important to study 
them, with a view of preserving those feelings and habits in our population, 
which must form the only true preservative against an undue preponderance 
of their peculiar spirit. Without going as far as Lord Bacon, who says, 
“In the infancy of a state, arms flourish ; in its prime, arts; in its decline, 
manufactures,” one may be allowed to look with some apprehension upon a 
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state of society where the comfortable seems likely to take the place of the 
beautiful, and where material civilisation (to use the French expression) 
threatens to overpower altogether the higher and more refined branches of 
moral and intellectual cultivation. 


Mr. Godley takes no small or unfriendly interest in “the Catholic 
movement now in progress amongst ourselves,” and as might be sup- 
posed, is no unfriend to old institutions. Quite the contrary. For 
instance, he was sorely annoyed on board the steamer by an English- 
man who was continually crying down and deprecating his native 
country, and declaring with great complacency that the sun of Eng- 
land’s prosperity was set for ever. It was of course in strict con- 
gruity with such an evil-speaking prophet’s opinion, to counsel every 
man who could wind-up his affairs in England, and scrape together 
a little capital, to bundle himself off to a more promising land. We 
perfectly agree with Mr. Godley, that of such grumblers and ill- 
omened talkers our country is wel! rid; but it is nat every reader 
that would iook for the following powerful and high-pitched views 
to be appended to the notice of the contemptible emigrant who so 
offensively spouted in the cabin of the steam-boat. The passage is 
worthy of reperusals by all who talk about emigration, who contem- 
plate the character of colonists; and also of every one who philoso- 
phizes regarding the beauty and importance of old associations. 
After noticing the harm that is done by such croakers and vulgar 
foretellers as he has been speaking of, Mr. Godley proceeds to de- 
liver himself in this fashion:— 


It seems to me that the man cannot be justified, who, without absolute 
necessity, changes his country and his allegiance. Not only does he employ 
his industry and capital, whatever they may be, in promoting the advance- 
ment of a foreign, perhaps hostile, nation, but he is actually liable, in case 
of a war, to contribute to the attacks aimed at the very existence of his 
father-land, and even to fight in the opposite ranks to his countrymen, 
friends, and relations. And yet how lightly people think of all this, when 
considering the subject of emigration. Surely the emigrant should refuse 
to take upon himself the rights and duties of citizenship in a foreign country ; 
he should consider himself merely as a stranger and a sojourner there, and 
be ready to renounce his position, whenever it becomes incompatible with 
his prior obligations: his children, who will grow up free from the ties, 
duties, and associations which affect their parents, may lawfully become 
citizens of his adopted country; but I cannot think that he is justified, 
under any circumstances, in doing so himself. The true moral theory (if I 
may use the expression) of emigration is perhaps this—when a man, after 
mature consideration, and due diligence, can find for himself in his own 
country no work to perform, no place to fill, he is justified in seeking them, 
if possible, in another; nay, he is bound to do so, for no man has a right to 
be a drone in the hive—no man has a right, merely because he may happen 
to have a ready-made competence of worldly goods, to live a useless, aimless 
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life. We have all parts to play, and each in his calling is bound to consider 
himself (in the words of Jeremy Taylor) “ a minister of Divine Providence, 
a steward of creation, a servant of the great family of God ;” and if a man 
be conscientiously convinced that ‘‘ at nature’s board there is no place for 
him” at home, he should consider whether he has a better chance in a less 
crowded society, and should act accordingly. Under such circumstances 
we, fortunately, need have no scruples or difficulties to contend with. If 
we are at a loss for a field for our labour, we have only to remove from one 
part of the empire to another: in every quarter of the world we shall find 
British subjects and British institutions, and may still consider ourselves at 
home. Still, how much there is of natural and amiable feeling, of old 
associations, of early habits, of attachment to the place of our birth, and the 
scenes among which our happiest years have been passed, which sensitive 
minds must overcome before they can reconcile themselves to so complete a 
change as is involved in the removal even from the mother country to a 
colony. The motives must be very cogent which should induce a man to 
do violence to such feelings; and I always felt my heart warm towards 
those of my own countrymen—and they were many—who expressed them- 
selves as looking back, in the midst of the comparative plenty and pros- 
perity which they enjoyed in America, with regret and affection upon 
Ireland, and as expecting never to be so happy again as before they left it. 
Nothing has contributed more powerfully to lower the standard of colonial 
character, and diminish the estimation in which colonial society is held in 
comparison with that of old countries, than the sordid motives which alone 
have influenced the great majority of settlers. How small a number has a 
philosophical desire of extended usefulness, or even a manly consciousness 
of unemployed energy and impatience of inaction, driven to swell the tide of 
emigration! Generally speaking, the only object of colonists has been 
gain ; and the necessary consequence was to impart a low, materialistic tone 
to the community which they formed. 1 am far from wishing to inculpate 
the desire and effort to provide adequately for physical wants, but unless 
they be kept in subordination to higher aims, they are most pernicious in 
their effects upon character; and, in considering the vices and failings 
which strike us as most prominent in comparatively new countries, we should 
recollect the hereditary influence transmitted by the class of men who have 
formed the majority of the first settlers, and which their descendants find it 
for generations difficult to resist, particularly as the nature of their situation 
generally tends to perpetuate the money-getting habits which they inherit, 


and which cannot but blunt in most instances the finer feelings of the mind 
and heart. 


Our author may cherish romantic rather than utilitarian senti- 
ments; he may be imaginative rather than practical; he may soar in 
ether rather than actually tread the unbending and stern earth. But 
surely mankind are in need of having their views directed upwards, 
even for the realization of the greatest happiness here below. At 
any rate, no thinking person can be insensible to the pleasure which 
such moral sentiments as those now quoted are calculated to yield; 


or altogether unmoved by the force with which Mr. Godley has urged 
his lofty doctrine. 
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Our author’s mode of describing and characterizing the great an- 
tagonistic interests of a state,—their relative power, their tendency, 
and their actual operation,—will be to the mind of our rural aris- 
tocracy and our primogeniture-loving readers. The first of these 
great interests and powers is that of permanence, which is naturally 
associated and identified with the landed proprietary; the other is 
that of pro-gression, being inseparable from personal interest, or in 
other words, the interest of the mercantile, the manufacturing, and 
the professional classes. Pro-gression, or the go-a-head principle, 
being the prevailing and predominant power in America, even when 
you contemplate the proprietors and cultivators of the soil ; seeing 
that by these the land is not regarded so much as an inheritance, 
and as a reality that is to descend to a long line of the same family, 
as an investment and an article of merchandise. Now, it will not 
be presumed from what has been already said and cited, that an old- 
country lover, is deeply enamoured of the transatlantic principle and 
sentiment. But he is also the reverse of being an unadmiring wit~ 
ness of their proficiency and superiority in their particular line, and 
as swayed by one of the grand antagonisms, In fact, according to 
our philosophic expounder, the Americans beat us hollow whenever 
they have an opening for material and utilitarian progression, 


Their ships sail better, and are worked by fewer men; their settlers pay 
more for their land than our colonists, and yet undersell them in their own 
markets. Wherever administrative talent is called into play, whether in the 
management of a hotel, or a ship, or a prison, or a factory, there is no com~ 
peting with them: and, after a little intercourse with them, 1 was not sur- 
prised that it should be so; for the more I travelled through the country, 
the more was I struck with the remarkable average intelligence which 
prevails. I never met a stupid American; I never met one man from 
whose conversation much information might not be gained, or who did not 
appear familiar with life and business, and qualified to make his way in 
them. There is one singular proof of the general energy and capacity for 
business which early habits of self-dependeace have produced—almost 
every American understands politics, takes a lively interest in them, though 
many abstain under discouragement or disgust from taking a practical part; 
and is familiar not only with the affairs of his own township or county, but 
with those of the State and of the Union; almost every man reads about a 
dozen newspapers every day, and will talk to you for hours (tant bien que 
mal), if you will listen to him, about the tariff, and the bank, and the 
Ashburton treaty. Now, anywhere else, the result of all this would be the 
neglect of private business—not so here ; an American seems to have time 
not only for his own affairs, but for those of the commonwealth, and to find 
it easy to reconcile the apparently inconsistent pursuits of a bustling poli- 


tician and a steady man of business. Such a union is rarely to be met with 
in England—never on the Continent. : ! 


Our readers will by this time perhaps be of the mind that our 
author is seldom inclined to strike a middle course; and that in his 
L 
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enthusiasm, or when he has a theory to buttress, he scruples not to 
lend illustrations to his purpose. But be this as it may, the result is 
at least vivacity of manner and vitality in the matter. 

In accordance with the plain and easy way which we promised to 
take in gleaning from these pages, we shall give a few separate 
paragraphs, choosing such as may serve to convey a fair idea of the 
character of the book, in a doctrinal as well as in a literary sense ; 
and partly that our readers may have their notions corrected, 
mended, and ameliorated, with regard to certain national features. 
The following is our author’s sketch and criticism of the philosophy 
and the practices which obtain in New York :— 


New York is the Paris of America, as well as its Liverpool, and the two 
characters are very curiously blended ; the same men who are hard-working 
and money-making clerks all the morning in Wall Street, are fashionable and 
over-dressed loungers in the evening in Broadway ; and the rate at which 
they get is fully equalled by the rate at which they spend. It seems, at 
first sight, odd, but it is undoubtedly true, that the Americans are the most 
lavish people in the world. I have observed this both on the continent of 
Europe and in this country: there is no kind of personal enjoyment which 
they seem to me to deny themselves from considerations of economy ; dress, 
eating and drinking, public amusements, are indulged in here by every mer- 
chant’s clerk who can at all afford them, to an extent equalled by few peers’ 
sons in England. This is evidently the result of the commercial spirit, 
which produces the same effect upon a nation which gambling does upon an 
individual ; the rapidity with which fortunes are made, and the uncertainty 
of their permanence, produce a recklessness about saving, and a desire to 
make the most of good luck, while it remains. Ups and downs are too com- 
mon to excite sympathy or apprehension; and Carpe diem, quam minimum 
credule postero, is pre-eminently the motto of New York philosophy. I have 
just been walking round some of the billiard-rooms and supper taverns, and 
am quite astonished at their number and style. The absence of clubs con- 
tributes very much to the flourishing state of these establishments, as of the 
hotels ; and I suppose the converse is one of the reasons why in London 
they are so far inferior to those of both the Continent and America. * #* 
The “ University education” in the States is usually completed at the age 
of eighteen, so that a youth begins to read for his profession at a period 
when we are still laying the foundation in studies of a general nature, and 
are usually still at school. The great boast of the Americans is the for- 
wardness of their children, and it certainly appears to be fully justified. I 
have hardly seen a genuine, infantine child; they are little men and women, 
dressed like their fathers and mothers, and hardly less sharp and ready in 
mind and manner; and so it goes on through life ; the boys are men, and 
the men (and women) prematurely old. They undoubtedly go ahead, and 


get over the ground in living, as in doing every thing else, faster than other 
people. 


Mr. Godley delivers a lecture for the instruction and correction 
of foreigners in their visits to the United States. Similar lessons 
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must be worthy of attention by strangers in any country; but from 
the information which is said to be universal in America, the interest 
which we take in public questions, and the prevalence of genteel 
dress, the following cautions and explanations will have particular 
uses in that country. The traveller encounters a person, who to all 
appearances is a gentleman, and— 


Enters into conversation with him; finds him, perhaps, impertinent, pre- 
judiced, conceited, and ignorant of the common refinements and courtesies 
of civilized life; and, after having argued and disputed almost to the verge 
of a quarrel, goes off and describes his fellow-traveller in his journal — 
probably with a good deal of exaggeration—as a fair specimen of the best 
American society ; whereas the man was most likely a shopkeeper’s appren- 
tice, in no respect different, in point of refinement, from a youth of the 
same class out of St. Paul’s Church Yard. I speak from experience, 
having often been tempted to do so myself. The best people in 
America are not accessible without good letters of introduction; when 
you meet them, as you do, in places of public entertainment, they are 
silent and reserved. I have often been disappointed by the coldness with 
which my advances towards acquaintance have been made, where such 
advances appeared natural and allowable ; but, upon consideration, I have 
remembered that a different mode of proceeding would, from the very pro- 
miscuous nature of the company one meets with, lead to innumerable 
annoyances. On the other hand, [ recollect but one instance, in my own 
experience (which probably might have been satisfactorily accounted for), 
where an introduction met with the slightest inattention or neglect; on the 
contrary, in no country have I ever met with such a real, cordial desire to 
make a stranger feel at home, by avoiding anything like irritating or 
unpleasant subjects of conversation, and by admitting him at once into the 
family circle. In travelling, however, I must confess that a foreigner must 
expect to meet with much that is unpleasant and grating to his feelings ; 


and [I am the more sorry, when he is thereby deterred from extending his 
acquaintance with the better portion of American society. 


Our author does not look, churchman and a stickler for ecclesiastic 
state as he is, with a malign or strongly condemnatory eye, upon the 
religious and fanatical extravagances which are so commonly asso- 
ciated with the idea of the voluntary and unfettered principle in 


matters of sacred faith, And yet he witnessed some strange pro- 
ceedings. 


From New York I proceeded to Newark, a town on the road to Phi- 
ladelphia, for the purpose of seeing a camp-meeting of “ Millerites,” or 
Second-Advent Christians,” who contend that the world is to come to an 
end on the 14th of April, 1843, supporting their theory by a particular 
interpretation of Scripture prophecies. There were a good many tents 
pitched on a piece of waste ground near the town, some boarding-tents, 
others lodging-tents, and a very large one for preaching in. There were 
also booths where tracts advocating the Millerite doctrines were sold; and a 
great number of people ‘loafing’ about, some believers, some visitors, and 
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‘ some that came to mock, and some to pray.” The nucleus of the mecting 

consisted in a body of preachers, with their families and servants, to whom 

the tents belong, and who perambulate the whole country in a Bedouin 

fashion, pitching their tents for a week or ten days together at any place 

which they think suitable, and then issuing placards and advertisments, and 

i carrying on a succession of religious services—preaching, praying, singing, 
and recounting religious experiences daily during their sojourn. The 
i patriarch and prophet of the caravan is Mr. Miller himself, from whom the 
sect takes its name; he was a Baptist minister in Vermont, and about eight 
or ten years ago began to disseminate his theory of prophetic interpretation, 
teaching that the visible earth is to be burned next year, and its place to be 
taken by the New Jerusalem, where the saints are to reign with our Saviour, 
in the literal sense, for one thousand years; with many details which I forget, 
The pith of it, however, and the point by which the terrors of the multitude 
are excited, is, that all this is to take place next year; and his stock argu- 
ment is, that if he were an impostor he would not fix a time so close at 
hand, and thereby allow so short a duration to his fraud. For my part, [ 
| do not think him an impostor, but a fanatic: some of the preachers, how- 
ever, I strongly suspect; their manner and appearance are bad, and they 
have the handling of a great deal of money, for contributions are raised at 
every meeting, and those who give in their adhesion subscribe largely to the 
common fund. I was fortunate enough to hear Miller himself preach, which 
he did for about two hours in the large tent, to three or four hundred people: 
he is tolerably fluent and plausible, but totally deficient in clearness and 
method ; and I found it quite impossible to follow him in his argument from 


prophecy. After he had concluded, a young man got up and spoke with | 
great vehemence for some time, detailing the process of his conversion to 
| Millerism, which took place only six hours before. He had never read 


Miller’s book, but said that it was the Bible that converted him. ‘‘ We are 
| not Millerites,” he reiterated, ‘‘ but Scriptureites; the Bible, and the Bible 
| only, is our creed.” This man was a Methodist preacher. Several others 
| spoke; some very violently against their opponents, others (following Mil- 
ler’s example) in a milder spirit, as though they did not consider disagree- 
ment from their own tenetsas damnatory. There was a good deal of praying 
and singing; and during all the services people from different parts of the 
congregation were calling out in a loud tone, at intervals, ‘‘ Amen!” * Glory 
be toGod!” with other similar ejaculations. Some of the women, and even 
afew men, wept very much, but on the whole there was but little excitement 
or agitation; indeed, the only wonder was, how there could be any upon a | 
veh question of what may be called strict criticism in interpreting particular 
| prophecies; but they managed to turn the subject to denunciations and 
declamations of the most incoherent kind, assuming their case (that this is 
to be the last year of the world) as proved, and proceeding to exhort men to 
flee in time from the wrath to come; and whenever they spoke thus the 
audience appeared to sympathise with them. Indeed, if people were really 
persuaded that the world was to be burned up, and the judgment to come in 
six months, there would be little need of exhortations to amendment of life ; 
but the fact is, that few believe (in the true sense of the word) anything 
about the matter. On the whole, I am of opinion, both from what I have 
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observed myself and what I have heard and read, that the amount of enthu- 
siastic feeling generated by revivals and camp-meetings in America, and the 
extent of its operation, have been considerably exaggerated ; that the influ- 
ence which they exercise upon the national mind and character is very small, 
but that such as they do exercise is decidedly beneficial. 


We should have been glad to have found Mr. Godley taking a 
more spiritual view, that is to say, one in better harmony with the 
generally high-toned morality of his book, of American slavery, 
than is to be discovered in the passage which we next quote. But 
still it suggests corrections to entirely unreasoning abolitionists. 


The more the abolitionists exert themselves to disseminate their prin- 
ciples, the farther the ‘ Southrons” commit themselves in a contrary direction. 
Mr. Calhoun, who may be called the head and representative of the slave- 
holders, and who will be one of the “ first favourites” for the next presidency, 
has gone the length of saying lately that he considered slavery as a “ glorious 
institution, the corner-stone of a free and democratic government, and that 
he hoped and prayed that it might endure for ever.” Now this sentiment 
(countenanced as it apparently is by some unguarded expressions made use 
of by Burke in his speech upon American conciliation, which are, of course, 
everlastingly quoted by slave-holders) would not have been ventured upon 
twenty years ago; and there was even a disposition about that time to relax 
the severity of the laws with respect to slaves: but now they are strictly 
enforced, particularly those relating to instruction; so that probably in 
a few years there will be hardly a slave able to read or write. This is 
obviously caused by the persevering dissemination of abolitionist pamphlets, 
some of which contain extremely dangerous doctrines; nor do I wonder at 
the precautions which they produce. The ‘‘ Southrons” are now so strong 
and so violent, even in the senate, that they were within one of negativing 
the appointment of Mr. Everett to the English Embassy, avowedly on the 
ground of his having expressed himself strongly at some public meeting on 
the subject of slavery. If they had carried their point, it would have been 
an affirmation of the principle that abolitionist sentiments constitute per se 
a disqualification for office; so that you may imagine how small is their 
chance of prevailing in the councils of the Union. Mr. Preston of Carolina 
said the other day in Congress, ‘If we catch an abolitionist in South Caro- 
lina well hang him.” And nobody got up to rebuke or answer him. The 
abolitionists cannot even get their anti-slavery petitions read: a standing 
order of the house declares that they are to be laid at once upon the table. 
It is considered a question with which the Federal legislature have nothing 
to do, and of which even to approach the consideration is an infringement 
on “state rights.” I must repeat that, considering the ground which has been 
taken, and the means which have been employed by the abolitionists, I 
neither wonder at nor blame the jealousy and soreness felt by the South upon 
this subject: it is with them a question, not simply of property, but of life 
and death. If the doctrines and advice of the northern abolitionists be good 
and true, slaves have a right to rebel, to take their masters’ property, and 
even cut their throats, if necessary, for the purpose of attaining to freedom : 
they are wrongfully detained, have a right to freedom, and need only ascer- 
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tain the practicability and expediency of insurrection in order to justify it. 
I say, that, where such doctrines are preached, the slave-holders have a right 
to take care that they shall not reach the ears of those whom they may 
influence (unless a still greater evil be likely to follow from the measures 
which such a course necessitates), and at any rate to ensure the impractica- 
bility of successful insurrection. In the meanwhile immense numbers of 
slaves escape, the abolitionists keeping regular stations along the whole 
line from Virginia to Canada, for the purpose of sheltering and forwarding 
them. 


American duelling, as it is contrasted with the English mode : 


Some noted duellists have been pointed out to me here. There is one 
gentleman who wears a green shade over his eye, in consequence of a con- 
tusion which he received the other day from the rebound of a bullet, in 
practising for an affair of this kind. I had a good deal of convers:tion with 
some American gentlemen upon the subject, and heard some stories which 
astonished me not a little. ‘The American system of duelling is quite 
different from ours, and far more consistent and rational ; they never think 
of apologies on the ground, or firing in the air, or separating after a harmless 
interchange of shots, which, in England, throw an air of bombastic absurdity 
over most proceedings of the kind. In America they ‘‘ mean business,” not 
child’s play, when they fight duels, and never separate till one is killed or 
wounded. * ®* 1 think I am right in stating that a bloodless duel is 
almost unknown. Now there is some sense in this, whatever one may say 
of its Christianity : a man is injured by another, he wishes to be revenged 
upon him, and takes the only method of effecting this which society will 
allow. In England we superadd absurdity. Our duellist, generally 
speaking, goes out upon the speculation that there is hardly, without 
avoiding guilt, any chance of a serious result: he commits what is con- 
fessedly and notoriously a breach of every law, divine and human; not at 
the instigation of overpowering passion, which though, of course, it cannot 
excuse the crime any more than it could that of assassination, at least 
reasonably accounts for its commission ; but at the command of perverted 
public opinion, which he has not manliness or courage to defy, or for the 
ratification of a miserable vanity, which aims at obtaining, at a very cheap 
rate, the reputation of a hero at Limmer’s or the Saloon. 


Not a few of our author's descriptions are graphic and luminous; 
and some of his scenes in the way of incident or adventure merit 
quotation. But our limits forbid. Besides, we have been chiefly 
solicitous to exhibit some of his moral and philosophic views,—to 
have him tested and examined when man, society, and national man- 
ners are the themes. Accordingly we close with certain important 
observations relative to the Negro and the Red races. 


The Indian and the Negro races, both fated as it seems to yield the 
supremacy to the whi/es, present in every other particular a curious contrast 
to each other. The red man appears to have received from Nature every 
quality which contributes to greatness except—I have no other word for it 
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—tameability ; he has shown in many remarkable instances intellectual 
capacity, talents for government, elequence, energy, and self-command. 
Tecumseh, who fell at the battle of the Thames, was a second Arminius ; 
and among the annals of the Indian warfare are to be found the names of 
chiefs, who under more favourable circumstances, might have attained the 
summit of military and political fame: but they had to do with subjects and 
followers who were all but strangers to the elementary principles of society, 
to mutual co-operation, subordination, industry, and division of labour; s0 
that the extraordinary insulated efforts of individuals sunk before the organ- 
ized and persevering hostility of their enemies. Still there is something 
noble and striking, something that commands respect and admiration, in the 
Indian character, irreconcilable though it be with advanced civilization and 
the operation of Christian influences. The Negro, on the contrary, has 
precisely what the Indian wants; he is a domestic animal, and it requires a 
sacrifice of what appears natural feeling to religion and philosophy to per- 
suade one’s self that, as he is an immortal being, equal in the sight of God 
to those whose yoke he seems fated to bear on earth, so he should be consi- 
dered equal in the sight of man. The Indian avoids his conqueror; the 
Negro bows at his feet. The Indian loves the independence and privations 
of his solitude better than all the flesh pots of Egypt; the Negro, if left to 
himself, is helpless and miserable ; he must have society and sensual plea- 
sutes ; if he be allowed to eat and drink well, to dance, to sing, and to make 
love, he seems to have no further or higher aspirations, and to care nothing 
for the degradation of his race. With the single exception of Toussaint, I 
know no instance of a negro distinguishing himself in politics, or arms, or 
letters ; and though I make every allowance for the difficulties and obstacles 
to his doing so which his situation imposes upon him, I cannot allow that 
these account for the fact that, notwithstanding the excellent education 
which many negroes receive, and the stimulus afforded by constant inter+ 
course with whites, not one of them has yet, either here or in the West 
Indies, with the above-named exception, taken the lead among his country- 
men, or made a name for himself. And this natural superiority of the 
Indian is, perhaps unconsciously, recognised, and illustrated in a singular 
manuer, by the white man, in the different feelings which he exhibits upon 
the subject of amalgamation with the two races. Some of the best families 
in the United States are proud to trace their origin to Indian chiefs (. g. 
the Randolphs of Virginia boast that they come of the lineage of Powhat- 
tan;) and I have myself met with half-breeds, who were considered (and 
most justly) in every respect equal in estimation with full-blooded whites. 
It is needless to observe, that with respect to the negroes the precise con- 
verse is the case. Ceteris paribus, we seem naturally to receive the red 
man as our equal. Can it be altogether the effect of educational prejudice 
that we find it impossible to do so with the black? I feel a difficulty in 
coming to such a conclusion. 
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Art. [X.—Chatsworth; or the Romance of Week. Edited by the, 


Author of “ Tremaine,” “ De Vere,” §c. 3 vols. Colburn, 
London, 


ANOTHER novel from the Coryphecus of the silk and kid glove school 
ofreaders! hight Henry Colburn, whose literary wares like our Man- 
chester cottons, travel to all parts of the world, find their way to the 
flowery shores of the vast Atlantic, penetrate the dark forests of Canada, 
and even ensconce themselves coimfortably on the hanging shelves of sen- 
timental ensigns drooping with ennui in dull quarters in the storied 
land of the once almost fabulous Cathay. Wherever our ensign 
floats—and where does it not ?—in the Orient land of pearls—in 
the beautiful islands of the West,—beneath the far-spreading trees of 
the Polynesian Archipelago, and amidst the erotic groves of the 
gentle ‘Tahiti,—at the roots of the enormous Andes, at the base of 
the Giant Himmaleh,—beside the classic waves of the time-storied 
Indus and honoured Sutledge,—-on the borders of the measureless 
Pampas,—in the deserts of Africa,—the depths of Asiatic jungle,— 
on the crest of the Dolphin Head, and on the plains that gather round 
the cloud-capt cliff of the glimmering Blue Mountains of Jamaica 
peering proudly over the jewelled Caribbean rolling onward to the Gulf 
of Mexico—there are they! Some thirteen years ago, after a tedious 
voyage interspersed however with storm and shipwreck, one of the 
first objects that attracted our attention, in an humble domicile near 
English Harbour in Antigua, where we had taken refuge from the 
palpable rays of a tropical sun flinging his beams with a conse- 
cutive rapidity and constancy that threatened the barren shore of 
that interesting locality with instant combustion—was a copy of 
**'Tremaine”—somewhat soiled to be sure—and very unlike the hot- 
pressed, gilt and lettered chronicle of refinement we had last seen 
on a littered table in a drawing-room in the aristocratic locality of 
Grosvenor Square. Yes, there he was—the man of refinement— 
‘out of luck” to be sure, so far as the external garniture was in- 
volved; but still the same engrossing, spiritual, imposing beau-ideal, 
the same comprehensive spirit, the same untiring moralist, scholar, 
gentleman and Christian. And what could have brought—who could 


have placed—who dared imprison the sentimental ‘ Tremaine,” 


under the low shingled roof of a rough weather-beaten, careless, 
jolly old pilot? Ah! thereby hangs a tale. 

It was in that small house on the top of the little hill, that looked 
(we write in the past tense, for the earthquake lately played sad 
havock with the most beautiful harbour of the West Indies) down 
upon the dock-yard, just where two enormous Turk’s-head Cacti 
swelled out and thrust their scarlet ensigns forth, pointing to thespot 
-~-a few yards off—where the madman Camelford shot the generous 
Peterson. We took up the boook—and what a crowd of simple re- 
collections did this simple act not conjure up! But let that pass— 
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one of the daughters of the pilot, a perfect Haidee, with dark, 
liquid, rolling eyes, that seemed drunk with their own beauty, and 
a form and figure that are never seen in Europe or European 
climes, seeing the emotion with which the book was opened, asked 
modestly, “‘ Have you read Tremaine, sir?” We replied affirma- 
tively. ‘I thought-you had, sir, you looked so sorry when you took 
it up. So was I, when I took it up the first time after I had read it. I 
was so sorry I could not read it mew again.” The remark was novel, 
and from a quadroon girl in Antigua who had scarcely passed 
her father’s threshold! This is fame. This is evidence, and witness, 
and testimony, and proof of genius, Here were no reviewers to guide 
this simple maiden in her criticisms of authors. Her only mentor 
in that “rocky isle” was nature ; and nature told her that “Tremaine,” 
more than any other novel of its class or kind, refined the feelings 
and exalted the character of humanity. After turning over a few 
leaves, alas! how shocked would have been the veritable ** Tremaine” 
had he been an incarnation in place of an eidolon only, had he but 
seen the dog’s ears, the thumb marks, the grease spots, on that much 
used, but not abused book, of the third volume; and recovering 
ourself from the reverie into which we had been thrown by fallin 
in with the work in such a place, we raised our eyes, which met those 
of this insular maiden, and enquired, ‘‘ May I ask who gave you this 
work?” <A slight tremor passed over her frame, followed by a 
heightened but subdued colour, as she replied with that ready frank- 
ness, which is the evidence of innocence, “‘ Mr. , the Lieutenant 
of the . Such a nice gentleman! Oh! I wish he washere! I 
am to marry him, do you know, sir, as soon as he comes back. 
Father says its all nonsense, and he’ll never come back, but I know 
better; and when I am married I will laugh at father for not be- 
lieving him.” 

So then, here was a love affairin embryo, and that shy, conscientious, 
prudent, punctilious Tremainewasplayingthe platonic ‘‘go-between,” 
andthe Lieutenant was making advances, or had advanced under cover 
of “the Man of Refinement.” ‘Very well, Mr. Tremaine,” said 
we to ourself, “if I don’t tell your”— but further thought was ar- 
rested—the loud, long, and sudden boom of the signal gun, which 
said noisily, if not syllabically, ‘all hands on board to dinner”—cut 
short the soliloquy, and bidding a hasty adieu, we ran down to the 
boat, and in a few minutes were in the midst of the mess of her 
Majesty’s vessel the , up to the ears in roast fowl, ham, pepper- 
pot, crabs, yams, cocos, and baked plantains—the worst way, by- 
the-by, of cooking that estimable vegetable, which botanists have 
happily named Musa Paradisiaca,* from its beauty, and Gerarde the 














_ * This is taking a liberty with botanical etymology. Plumier called 
it musa in memory of Antonius Musa the brother of Euphorbus, and freed- 
man of the Emperor Augustus. So Linnzus admits. 
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quaint old rhizotomist calls ‘‘ Adam’s apple,” from a notion that it 
was ‘the forbidden fruit” of Eden,—while others again, declare it 
to be the grapes brought out of the land of promise by the spies of 
Moses. But no matter—the viands were discussed con amore, and 
the Madeira, only to be appreciated beneath a torrid sun, cooled to 
the point just above zero, went jauntily round. But we did not 
if forget the pilot’s daughter and her deep dark eye; and while the 
ever active “skipper” mounted a nag that was sent for him by a 
| hospitable planter in the neighbourhood, and the officers took to 
brandy and water and havannahs, in company with the surgeon, we 
once more wandered about the shores of the little Antigua, now 
neta up a strange volute or conchifer, thrown up by the ever 
awning, but sometimes angry waves; or culling some flower of tropic 
growth, an armed cactus, or a bell-shaped creeper, and thus wiling 
if the hour away under the lee of a jutting hill, but slowly advancing, 
i some how or another, we found ourself again at the little shingled 
house on the side of the mimic mountain. It was then that we 
learned that the Lieutenant was on the South American station— 
; that he had proposed and was accepted,—and that on his next visit 
to the island, Minny, owr Haidee, was to be his wife. We wished 
them all happiness, and our friend the surgeon as well as ourself, did 
not forget ere we left the island, for the love of Tremaine, and not a . 
little for the eyes of Minny, to leave something towards her 
trousseau, 
Seven years after— quantum mutatus /—again was Antigua revisited. 
' But the shells seemed not so beautiful, and the wild flowers had lost 
their charm, or rather, their novelty. They were the same as they 
| had ever been—we, not they, had changed. But the cacti with their 
{ tumid globes were there-—the old water tanks in the victualling 
i yard, looked as rusty and as worthless as ever—the still water slum- 
bered in the dock, and the wary fish in almost countless numbers, 
| darted beneath the clear limpid surface of the almost land-locked 
| harbour, as if they had no joy but motion, and no resting place even 
in the placid caves that on all sides beneath the billows of the An- 
| tilles, open to receive them. Nature was, as she had ever been, 
and the blue sky above still poured its torrid beams upon the arid 
aM plains and hills and rocks, and seemed to glory in its heat, while the 
Fie languid sea-breeze fainting on its errand, lay like the halcyon, upon 
the rippleless bosom of the wide sea of burnished waters, that on all 
sides cradled the solitary island. A shudder as we passed the spot 
where poor Peterson was shot, and a sigh for the lonely, the ter- 
) rible death-like stillness of the Dock-yard, which when last there 
was all life, and joy, and action, and military and naval pomp, but 
now tenantless and decaying, not a single sentry, a single boat, or 
even a lazy vulture flapping his huge wings over the gravelled yard 
being to be seen, for government had dismantled the fortifications 
and removed the stores—and we hastened to the house of the old 
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pilot. And Minny was there! Buthowchanged! Her locks were 
still dark and her eyes sparkling, but her figure had moulded itself 
into the more imposing form of matron, and the infantile air of 
maiden playfulness had gone, and a motherly reserve sat on her 
broad deep brow. Well—romance had fled before the advent of 
necessity and time. She had married and was happy! And two 
blooming—pshaw ! two chubby-cheeked children, fit representatives 
in civic feasts of Indian Bacchi, gave evidence that the marriage was 
not only happy, but fruitful. Curiosity was soon allayed—the lieu- 
tenant had never returned—and reader you may guess the next—for 
the Indian Bacchi—were black ! 

Yes, our Haidee had wedded, and one, some two shades darker 
than herself; in fact a Sambo, only one remove from what Poole 
calls “ abeing not human.” We were introduced to his dingyship ; 
and though a negro or next to one, had Corporal Trim fallen in with 
him, he would not have asked ‘‘ doubtingly,” if a negro had a soul. 
He was an excellent mariner, as we found, had made several voyages 
in one of her Majesty’s seventy-fours, and had seen something of 
the world. For his station in life he was well-educated, and actu- 
ally at our request, produced the identical copy of Tremaine, we had 
seen many years before! 

Such are the incidents and events which men meet with who leave 
their father’s fire-side ; and which become worthy of note, only 
because they are connected with some pre-conceived notions, or che- 
rished feelings, which had their origin in fatherland, beside that very 
parlour fire, whose crackling flames are now extinct, and cold, or if 
they burn, blaze not for them. And now of “Chatsworth; or, The 
Romance of a Week.” 

“Pretty! pretty spot!” cries the tourist, “where all England’s 
pride, and pomp, and wealth, and genius sometimes meet, and as 
their varied and various tastes, minds, thoughts, feelings, wishes, 
wants—for even the lordly visitors of Chatsworth, like their less dis- 
tinguished fellow-creatures, have their wants—what collision of 
intellect! What corruscation of genius! What radiation of mind! 
I burn to inhale that etherealized atmosphere that hovers over the 
palatial hall. Butah! I fear, like Semele, I should be extinguished 
in its glory.” Fear not, gentle tourist. ‘ Chatsworth,” (the ro- 
mance,) though beautiful and surpassing lovely in its vein of tender 
sentiment, its truthfulness to nature and perfect command of passion, 
whether of love, or honour, or both, or its exquisite and exquisitel 
told tales of human hearts, and souls, and sympathies, though it will 
enslave and charm, soften the heart, and open the sources of the 
feelings of our common nature, will neither dazzle, nor blind, 
(except with tears,) nor kill, except with tender melancholy, the most 
love-sick maiden. It is all beauty, and purity, and truth to nature. 
No monsters in human shape, that have escaped from out the dis- 
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torted brains of demi-madmen, who following too long their maudlin 
dreams of daily life, believe that to be reality which is only fancy, 


and that to be human which is not even diabolical. Let the author 
speak, and we are all attention. 


The London season of 18— was scarcely over, though the wintry summer 
had worn itself painfully away into mid-autumn. A few more coming 
parties, casting their dull shadows before, still furnished excuses for those 
to bestow their inanity a little longer upon the town, who would have 
hastened to bestow it elsewhere ; a few more budding flirtations were still 
to be mutually flattered into a fitting growth for the heated and perfumed 
atmosphere of a country conservatory, to “force” them at once into the 
** bright consummate flower” of a declaration, or the bitter dead-fruit of a 
divorce ; a few more conspiracies were yet to be completed, in vice of which 
a winter in Paris was to be ‘“‘ made glorious summer,” by the entanglement . 
of some booby heir in the double meshes of a manceuvring mother and a 
heartless beauty ; a few more pigeons were to be plucked at Crockey’s, to 
feather the travelling nests of the periodical migrators to the pastoral hills of 
the Rheingau ; and, running their sweet course purely and brightly through 
all these—like a pure and bright stream through the foul streets of some 
pestilent city—a few more of those innocent and happy passions were to 
be warmed to that mutual interfusing of two young and pure hearts into 
one, which, even in the great world that we are glancing at—‘ nay,” which 


there, more than any where else—forms the only perfect and enduring bliss 
of which the life of that world is capable.—(pp. 1 and 2.) 


Such is the beautiful and clever proemium, or prologue to “* Chats- 
worth,” by which we are given to understand “that the period at 
which our Chatsworth records open, was about the third week 
in August.” And thence the author in a lively and graphic style 
paints the passage and progress to the noble mansion, the name 
of which he has deemed fit to give this bantling, or rather bant- 
lings of his train. We shall pass over the naive and clever little 
sketch of the old hotel at the famous “ English Spa,” in which the 
writer will find some pretty little pieces of fancy and conceit, as “a 
little patch of smooth-shaven turf, inclosed by a low, light, iron rail- 
ing; dotted with diminutive flower beds, that look as if they had 
been cut out by a pastry-cook’s pie-mould, furnished here and there 
with green garden chairs; and finished in the centre by a baby foun- 
tain, falling into what may be mistaken for a moderately sized punch- 
bowl, its edges glittering with moss-grown spar, a single water-lil 
floating on its surface, and its shallows gay with gold and silver fish,” 
—and many other such light and pleasant, but effective passages. 
Of course this is not “ Chatsworth,” or its grounds and streams; 
but that well-known bustling house, “ the old Bath hotel,” at Mat- 
lock, Bath. 

“Bubbles” and ‘the Ravine” make two chapters; and then we 
have a soft and suasive tone of descriptive writing, almost didactic, 
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had the author not thrown so much of fire into his sentences as to 
warm us with himself as he proceeds along the grassy glades of the 
valley of the Derwent, onward in his journey to Chatsworth. “ The 
Hostelry” which, like the three-headed janitor, Cerberus, keeps the 
entrance to the regal halls of Chatsworth, next occupies his daguer- 
reotype pen, which catching objects of every shape and form, de- 
lineates them again with such minute and careful touches that the 
very leaves and trees and flowers seem to spring up before us, and have 
not only a name, but a local habitation. Then “ the Pattern Village” 
with clipt hedges ; its white-washed walls and shining doors,—its quiet ; 
its close yet dull air of aristocratic poverty, and the absence of the little 
dirty curly-headed village romps and village boys that poets call 
cherubs, and the Poor Law Commissioners think “nuisances,” engage 
our attention; and by a progressive motion of the fancy carry us 
onwards still nearer to the coveted and wished-for introduction to the 
dramalis persone which are to enliven and enchant, surprise and 
delight us in this “Romance of a Week,” with all the tender nothings 
and tender everythings of that hot-bed of society—an aristocratic 
party in the country dependent upon itself for amusement, pastime, 
pleasure, and excitement. It is here that the human being if hotly 
pressed shows his real worth, and sinks or swims by his own merits. 
Let us then hasten forwards, and at once get a peep and a téte-a-téte 
at one and the same time at the distinguished guests assembled in the 
drawing-room. | 

We are in Chatsworth: within those magic walls that ardent tra- 
vellers have crossed the restless billows of the white Atlantic but to 
see ; that poets, orators, and statesmen, in whom the inextinguishable 
fire “‘ Prometheus filched for us from heaven,” burned and glowed and 
shone with all but heavenly brightness, have graced by their presence 
and hallowed by their writings—and where royalty itself lulled in 
the lap of a luxury, of which even the Egyptian queen reclining on 
her couch of silk, or sipping pearls of nameless value from cups of 
untold price, had never even dreamed, deigned to set its fairy foot, 
and as it glanced its regal eye and viewed the tasteful rooms that 
magic wealth had made to realize the glorious fanes and mosques of 
orient tales, pronounced it “ good and beautiful.” Yes, within those 
chambers of refinement, where even the fastidious creature of Ward’s 
refining mind, Tremaine himself, would look in vain to find a flaw, 
and Momus half forgot his nature in the wonder which the sight 
alone calls up,—where Science, by wealth and talent nursed 
and fostered, turned his otherwise cramped and cabined views to 
glories worthy of the noble lord of all this rich domain, and formed 
that collection of exotic plants that stands unequalled and unique— 
while ‘Taste directing the decorations and repressing the gaudy fancy 
of the mechanic mind that would have made the entire house, like 
Nero's hall, all gold and gilding, gave a true finish to the whole ar- 
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rangements, combining elegance with splendour and grace with 
beauty. Now for the library—* observe that range of lofty gilded 
windows, each composed of two plates only of glass, which seem to 
look upon us proudly athwart that stately lawn, with their great eyes 
glittering in the yellow light of the setting sun. That is the library 
of Chatsworth palace.” (p. 51.) Here we first meet with Mr. Tres- 
syllian Toms, who is indulging in a brown study with his face directed 
to the ground in token of some absorbing thought, rich curls, black 
as night, clustering over the face, ‘‘ while the attitude and fixed 
repose,” says the author, “give to the figure the look of a clothed 
Antincus.” Toms “ was at once a poet and a petit-maitre; a philo- 
sopher and a fashion-monger ; a true-wit and a trifling word-catcher ; 
a compound of wisdom and folly—of brilliance and blundering—of 
sense and nonsense—of elegance and awkwardness—of natural re- 
finement and natural vulgarity.” (p. 54.) Even his physiognomy was 
a contradiction, for in profile he reminded you of a Roman hero, or 
a Greek rebel of the present day; but if you looked at him face to 
face, you were apt to mistake him for the keeper of a menagerie of 
wild beasts—‘ the man who puts his head into the lion’s mouth!” 
But for all this Z'ressyllian Toms was really a man of genius, talent, 
energy, and sentiment. He had his contradictions only because he 
was superior to those about him and was not so licitous to conceal it. 


** It may be suspected,” says the author, “‘ that in all great geniuses there 
is an infusion, more or less, of quackery. In our genius it was more than 
a soupcon. In a word, Tressyllian Toms was the most brilliant and 
accomplished of quacks—a sort of Coleridge, Cagliostro, and Admirable 
Crichton, rolled into one.”—(p. 57.) 


Our next introduction is to Lady Bab Brilliant, who “ with a 
— face and Circassian form,” sits ensconced in a luxurious 
chair in one corner of the library, listening to the small-talk of a 
dandy with the same intensity as if his words were the poetry that 
looks from her own eyes. She is the most accomplished writer of 
her sex, her age, or station, and possibly of any nation. Her pen 
has acquired the power of a man’s without losing the ease and grace 
of a woman’s. She unites the wit and vivacity of Lady Wortley 
Montagu and the worldly wisdom of Madame du Deffand, while in 
her heart repose the social affections of Sevigné; she possesses also 
the penetrating spirit of De Staél, and the accomplishments of all 
these writers put together. Lady Bab Brilliant is not youthful— 
she has passed the ‘ dolce primavera,” so dear to dreaming poets, 
but had only just attained that ‘ bella eta del’oro,” until the advent 
of which woman lacks something in manner, tone, expression, mise 
or fournure. Her position in society is curious, she is an unsparing 
satirist, not only of the faults and follies of her friends, but even of 
herself. She is an epitome of all fashionable follies, and not a few 
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fashionable vices. She is a casuist too—for she argues that the vice 
lies in the dice, not in the dicers, and that if there were no vices 
there would be no vicious people ! 

Our third introduction is to ‘ the Lion”—the real veritable Lion 
of Chatsworth, not reader, that animal of the order fere and class 
feline, into whose mouth our author thinks it was possible to believe 
Mr. Tressyllian Toms might be tempted to put his head—but a 
biped of the genus homo, order bimanes, which Jerrold, or some one 
else so happily embalmed in ‘‘ The Heads of the People.” This is 
Reginald Beltravers, the Crichton not only of his circle, but his day. 
He is the most accomplished writer of his age, practising all styles 
and forms of composition—now a novelist, or dramatist, then poet, 
historian, moral philosopher, essayist, critic, or political pamphleteer, 
as the humour seizes him. He is not however a vulgar Lion—a 
common-place man with a common-place name, like the little wits 
but great men—in their own estimation—of Bath, Winchester; 
Cheltenham, Brighton, or any other town that apes exclusiveness 
and pretends to taste. No, Reginald Beltravers is of good line and 
lineage. He was born “ with a silver spoon in his mouth,” and 
looks, and feels, and is the gentleman. Like Tressyllian Toms, he 
is a category of contradictions, though he neither eats his soup with 
a fork nor takes snuff. But his anomalies do not take the shape of 
an incongruous jumble—his is a consistent system of inconsistency, 
and though the most levelling of politicians, is the most aristocratic 
noli me tangere of men. 


He was the most careful and profound of thinkers, and the most calm 
and cool of reasoners, yet the most inept of actors in the affairs of life. He 
loved human nature with the love of an ardent poet and an enlightened 
philosopher, yet hated or despised every man, woman, and child, of which it 
is made up. Proud as Lucifer, he nevertheless paid court to the meanest 
and most vulgar, for a smile or a sigh, a good word, or the suppression of 
abad one. Of all the noble qualities of his mind, his eloquence was the 
most noble, yet he could not utter two extempore phrases, viva voce, without 
boggling or taking breath. To the burning enthusiasm of a youthful poet 
he gained the cold severity ofa wearied anchorite. There was not a more 
thorough man of the world, in the most worldly, but not the vulgar, sense 
of the phrase; yet he was at the mercy of every impulse—eager as a 
child, passionate as a woman, fickle as fire, light as air, unstable as water.— 
(p- 67 —638.) 

Such was the Chatsworth Lion —the real Prometheus of the party, 
who however had inherited, not stolen the fire with which he ani- 
mated the dull clay around him. We must suppose that on his lips 
hung the destiny of authors, dramatic or poetic, inventive or prosaic. 
At his nod the fell thunders of the critic growled—at his beck the 
oil of the reviewer was poured into the wounds of the “ cut up” 
scribbler, who in an unlucky moment had given way to the wicked 
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temptation of the demon notoriety, and wrote himself an author and 
—anass. "I'was he could help a limping poet over a broken field ; 
or pull a drowsy writer up by the ears, and fix him in the boudoir 
of some accredited “ blue,” who hatches her own chickens, and her 
friends’ works, at one and the same time, knows the use of the globes, 
can mesmerize, and has calculated a nativity. Of course he was 
the all in all. 

Turn we now to Lady Penthea—the dark, the lovely, the talented, 
the gifted, pained, wretched, forsaken one. She is the very beau 
ideal of Romance—the impersonation of all those little lovelinesses 
and languishments, those bowery blisses and blooming sweets of the 
young poet’s spirit, when he reclines upon the soft banks of some 
murmuring stream and sees strange sights in the fleecy clouds above 
him. She is the child of passion and poetry— 


Of thedesolate soul—the seared spirit—the blighted, the broken heart— 
yet moving on amidst the brilliant frivolities, the inane nothingness, the 
dazzling falsehoods of fashionable life, like her in the old drama, who, in 
her mortal agony, kept ‘‘ whirling round and round in the mazes of the 
court dance, while successive messengers whispered tidings in her ear that 
turned her heart into stone.” —(p. 72.) 


The description of the Lady Penthea is beautiful throughout, 
and is one of the happiest hits where all are hits. We regret we 
cannot make room for the whole, and to give a part of this poetic 
sketch would mar its force and beauty. So soft, so sad, and withal 
so plaintive a story, heightened as is the interest by the fact that it 
is not one of fiction—but alas! of stern, hard, grinding truth, we 
have rarely met with. Hapless woman! doomed to a life of ever- 
lasting woe—where but in the cold grave can she now hope to 
look for peace? The real Lady Penthea all know. It would be 
profane, therefore, to name her. With the author we say— 


But this eternal blazon must not be, 
To ears of flesh and blood. 


Turn we now to that gentlemanly personage who addresses him- 
self to the Lady Penthea as she sits apart from the gathered gay 
ones—that is—Sir Proteus Plume—the man of negatives. He is 
not a genius for he dresses like a gentleman—he is not a gentleman 
because he has been seen walking with a genius arm-in-arm whose 
outer garb was “‘ somewhat seedy.” He is not a literary Lion, nor 
a fashionable reviewer, nor a fashionable poet—nor a politician— 
nora wit. Whatis he then? Let the author speak: 


Behind that brow of marble, and those features, motionless and (while 
motionless) expressionless as a mask, there lies an intellect fraught with all 
pure thoughts and noble aspirations, and fashioned into shapes of almost 
ideal perfection ; and within that cold, rigid, statue-like form, there crouches 
a heart so gentle, that it melts at an infant’s tears, yet so strong that it 
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would not quail at a nation’s cry, if wrongfully raised against him; so 
capacious, that it compasses in its folds the entire human race, yet of such 
contractile power, that the few friends (“‘ two or one”) who are admitted 
within its inner shrine feel as if they alone occupied and filed the temple.— 


(p. 77—78.) 


Last, and not least “the Boy Poet,” with all the noble aspirations 
of a high sense of the world (physical) and the world’s beauty—who 
“sees God in clouds and hears him in the wind,” whose thoughts and 
words and deeds, and even looks are poetry. He sits apart, as just 
he should, in the deep recess of a window feeding upon his own 
heart ! 

Now have we the acting members of the social party. And why 
have they assembled ? and what is their present object ? To remodel 
society? Patronise Fourier or Owen? Or reprint Tom Paine with 
notes to prove that he was not a—Bishop? Or reconstruct the. 
machinery of the Iliad? Subscribe for shares in the new copper 
balloon company that is to carry comfits and confectionary to Caubul, 
and toys and trinkets to the Man in the Moon? Or does some won- 
derful exotic, some cleverly devised meadow-crowfoot cheat which 
is to impose on the learned and like the original deceive even mo- 
dern Hallers and Gesners, and bring forth another learned ‘ De 
Ranunculo Bellidifloro,” setting all the phytographers together by 
the ears, engage their attention? Or are they assembled to grow 
butter-cups in skim-milk ? Or devise means to carry bamboos and 
guano manure to Chimborazo, or plant cocoa-nuts at the North Pole, 
or settle the Oregon question? Are they going to pay the national 
debt? Or to turn out the Tories? Or to extract soap from Brighton 
shingle, or plant peas on plate glass? Guess again, and when you 
have done so one hundred thousand times, and are tired of guessing, 
read on and you will know. 

Reader! never be in a hurry about anything—that is a maxim of 
the present Lord Stanhope, who took nearly fifty years to make up 
his mind to drink—water. His Lordship for fifteen years now has 
drank nothing but water, water, water. Father Mathew, Priesstnitz, 
and Claridge, are all his scholars. He is the original Aquarius, albeit 
in a brown coat and auburne wig. He says, never be in haste about 
anything—take time. So say we to you. 

Well then, out with it. What are these people? What are 
Toms, Belltravers, Lady Bab Brilliaut, Lady Penthea, Sir Proteus 
Plume, and the “ Boy Poet,” and the other grave and wise men 
assembled together to do? Simply, reader, to endeavour to knock 
the three volume novel business on the head, and come back to 
common sense and modest duodecimo. What! and yet all their 
efforts have ended in a three-volume novel! Prodigious exertion! 
Wonderful people! Extraordinary author! You say your dramatis 
persone are met to knock this vile system on the head, and by St. 
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George ! in telling us this fact, you commit the very error you osten- 
sibly set out with attempting to mend ! ) 

Not so fast, reader. ‘his talented circle do what they set 
out attempting to do. They each deprecate and eschew a story 
dragged through three tedious volumes, so after the example of Mar- 
montel, Boccaccio, and Goldsmith, in his ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
they compose little love-tales, which are the most beautiful and the 
most effective things of the sort we ever read—not excepting even the 
“Decameron.” Well, well, this is doing something, say you. We say 
it is doing everything. 

Now, having decided that a trial should be made of the monograph 
kind, the first result is ““ The Three Vows” a beautiful and effective 
delineation of passion, of love, of honour, and truthfulness to nature. 

“The Three Vows,” as a sample of the author's graphic and fervid 
style is, to our fancy, the most pleasing tale in the collection—a re- 
sumé of this, then, will afford some idea of the other tales, all of 
which are delightful, and are distinguished by a high tone of 
morality, entrancing energy and enchanting purity. Even the 
very names of the characters are not such as we usually meet with in 
novels and romances. 

On the northern coast of Armorica, now called Brittany, there 
dwelled, so writes the author, a noble lady called Dorigen. She was 
endowed with every noble gift; blest with affluence; pure, noble, 
beautiful. Many lovers sought her in marriage, but she preferred 
Arviragus in whom was concentrated all the honourable qualities of 
the noble, the gentle, and the good. He was poor; but poverty 
formed no obstacle to his union with the Lady Dorigen, and they 
were wed, and were happy, happy as their lives were pure. But 
alas! nothing is positive, nothing is certain in this world. The 
lord of all this happiness must make a voyage to England, and 
he sails away with tears in his eyes. In the meanwhile, the 
Lady Dorigen continues in her tastle—her charities are as great 
as ever—her heart as pure—her mind free from fears or anxieties. 
But one thing however did trouble her. The coast on which her 
castle stood was very dangerous for large vessels approaching it, and 
there were some ugly rocks right before her window, on which many 
a noble argosy had been wrecked, and their gallant mariners en- 

tombed in the remorseless waters. She knew, she felt it was foolish, 
but yet she could not help it, nor prevent herself from exclaiming 
ever and anon as she looked from her favourite window towards the 
English coast, ‘Oh! those rocks! those everlasting rocks ! would 
that they were away.” In the meantime her friends and neighbours 
knowing how much she grieved during the absence of her Lord, 
sought by every means in their power to amuse her mind and distract 
her attention from the contemplation of those horrid rocks, by pre- 
paring little fétes and festivities, ‘‘ at which she had latterly seldom 
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refused to be present.” Among the number of the rich and the noble, 
the young and the old who frequented these parties, was Aurelius, a 
friend of Arviragus, the Lady Dorigen’s lord. He had returned to 
his native land from a lengthened tour in foreign parts very shortly 
after the departure of Arviragus for Britain, and until then had never 
seen the Lady Dorigen. He no sooner saw her than he loves in 
spite ‘‘ of her absolute devotion to her lord.” Ina conversation 
with the lady, she draws from him an avowal of love; but she can- 
not at first understand him; it never entering into the councils of 
her pure mind that Aurelius could entertain a guilty passion for his 
friend’s wife. When she does she reproaches and is about to leave 
him. But he is drawing his sword when she returns, and addressing 
him ina flood of tender yet firm language, seeks to work upon his 
feelings by appeals to his honour. But Aurelius’s love has taken 
such deep possession of his mind, that he sees nothing, and will hear 
of nothing but love—“ Say it then,” he continued, “‘ say that I may 
hope, though that hope spring from despair itself; say it, and I will 
live upon the bare sound! Bid me do something that never yet was 
done—I will not say something impossible—for the very imagination 
of the promised reward will make me feel that nothing is impossible 
with that reward in view.” Dorigen perceiving how useless it would 
be to argue with him in the frame of mind he was then in, suddenly 
caught at the fanciful means of relieving him, believing thoroughly 
however in the impossibility of the task she was about to set him. 
“Well,” said she, “ I will give you something to do for me; and 
when you have done it, you shall yourself name the guerdon of your 
toil. You know those rocks that so deform the fair face of the 
waters in front of our castle, not a day passes but they trouble me 
. + . . find some expedient, Aurelius, to take those frightful rocks 
from out my sight, but for one hour, and let me look abroad on the 
beautiful sea, a smooth unbroken mirror; and I will’—she he- 
sitated, then went on “* ANp I wiLL LOVE YOU EVEN, As I Love 
MY BELOVED LorD, ARvirAGuS.” ‘ Swear it!” exclaimed Au- 
relius, instantly catching at her words—‘ Swear it”—and she makes 
THE Vow. 

Now comes the very interest of this beautiful tale. Aurelius sets 
out to devise means to compass the removal of these rocks, travelling 
into unknown countries, wandering from shore to shore, but 
still doomed to disappointment. In the meanwhile Arviragus re- 
turns safe, and is more than warmly welcomed by his wife,—who has 
almost forgotten Aurelius. But still the lady Dorigen was not the 
Same ‘joyous creature” she had been previous to her vow. She 
had however related to Arviragus the nature of her conversation 
with Aurelius, but not of her strange and singular vow. She now 
never looked upon those sad rocks that had been to her so much pain 
without shuddering, without feeling a strange presentiment of evil, 
for which she could not account. 
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In the meantime, a German student, who had heard of the unsuc- 
cessful attempt, the wearying travel, ond miserable love of Aurelius, 
addresses him be neath ig stately palace of the Prince of Bishops 
in the ancient city of St. Herbert in the Low Countries; and after a 
lengthened conversation, makes an appointment with him ‘* towards 
the fall of the evening, beneath the grove of pines that skirts the 
city westward” The appointment is kept, aud there the student 
delivers him a packet, sealed—within which he informs s him there is 
another, which is not to be opened till a certain day ‘after the day 
named for the completion of the desired work”—namely the removal 
or submersion of the horrid rocks before the castle of ‘the lady Do- 
rigen. Aurelius presses the student to name a price for his aid in 
the matter. He endeavours to avoid this, but at last agrees to take 
‘a thousand pounds’ weight of pure gold for a secret which had 
hitherto been sought in vain throughout Europe.” Aurelius departs 
after promising to give the one thousand pounds’ weight of gold— 
and this makes the third vow »—the first, we forgot to say, being vo- 
luntarily made by Arviragus on his union with the lady Dorigen, 
that he would not bias her will in any way directly or indirectly. 
We have now the three characters, to use a Jonathanism, in “fa re- 
gular fix.” And what is worse, the rocks are removed, Aurelius 
claims the fulfilment of his vow—the lord Arviragus insists on its 
observance—the student wants his one thousand weight of gold, 
which Aurelius has not to pay, and but how the author has ex- 
tracted one and all from their difficulties must be sought for in the 
records of ‘‘ Chatsworth,” to which most delightful and delighting 
volume we commend our readers. 

We have no hesitation in saying that Chatsworth is ‘ the” novel 
of the day—or more correctly speaking Romance. ‘That it abounds 
with amiable and lofty sentiments, pure and unmingl<d pathos, and 
genuine and holy thoughts of poetr) y and honour and virtue, all will 
admit who read it, without our insisting upon the facts; but we 
cannot close our review without tL in the author for the pure 
and unmixed pleasure which be h: ais afforded us, and for the beau- 
tiful lessons of purity and truth which abound in every page. 

One thing on parting, though the amiable and estimable editor, 
Plummer Ward, has been named as the father of the work—as the 
author and writer—we take upon ourself to state once and for all, 
that that greatest of living novelists is not the author—but that it is 
every way worthy of him and his genius. Who the writer is we 
have somewhat more than suspicion to guide us, but at present shall 
observe ‘discreet silence” as to his patronymic, his age, his where- 
abouts, and who and what he is. The Romance of “ Chatsworth” 
forms an era in itself—it is like “ the Eagle of Doctors’—* the 
Prince of Romances and the Romance of Princes”—as such it must 
always remain. ; 
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Ir must be a matter of deep and serious concern to every person 
interested in the social welfare of the population of England, and 
bound by the ties of reciprocal obligations, as well as the sympathies 
of nature and the charities of religion, with our labouring population, 
to enquire from what cause, or doinbination of causes, spring those 
midnight fires, that follow each other in such rapid succession in the 
rural districts—affrighting the husbandman from his bed, and, as it 
would seem, despite the vigilance of the officers of justice, in defi- 
ance, even, of the Courts of Assize,—destroying, with predetermined 
malevolence, “ the kindly fruits of the earth ”’—torturing, by a cruel 
death, horses and oxen, and occasionally putting in jeopardy the 
lives of human beings? For many months past *‘ incendiarism ” has 
traversed several important agricultural districts, spreading terror in 
its progress. ‘This moment fires may be said to be raging with un. 
diminished fury ; and in Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Cambrid ges 
shire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and [ssex, they begin to be Rt as 
something like ordinary occurrences unchecked by the penal terrors 
of the winter and Lent j jaildeliveries. Not aweck, in some localities, 
scarcely a night clapses without the arrival at some country town of 
a messenger, sent in haste, riding his foddering horse, as if for life 
or death, rousing the fire brigades, and asking the instant assistance 
of every willing hand ;—the whole heaven being red in the direction 
to which he points, and houses, corn-stacks, sheds, and barns, burn~ 
ing in one general conflagration. Coleridge’s vision of the demon of 
Fire scems realized : 


“Sisters! I from * * * * * * * came! 
Hedge and Corn field all on flame, 

I triumphed oer the setting sun! 

And all the while the work was done, 

On as I strode with my huge strides, 

I flung back my head and I held my sides, 
It was so rare a piece of fun 

To see the sweltered cattle run 

With uncooth gallop through the night, 
Scared by the red and noisy light !”’ 
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That these fires have been the result of malice, there is, we lament 
to say,noroom to doubt. The rapidity with which they have suc- 
ceeded each other—the similarity of the circumstances attending 
each case—the impossibility, in most instances, of their originating 
accidentally—the finding in several places of matches and combus- 
tible preparations, and the discovery of such a train of facts as have 
led to the committal, trial, and conviction of many of the authors, 
all prove their felonious origin. It is now unquestionable also that 
these fires have been the work of the rural labourers of the respective 
counties—not of ‘ tramps ” or emissaries, strangers in those localities. 

These circumstances may well make politicicans look thoughtful. 
They indicate the presence of feelings and passions in the hearts of 
the poor, which are dangerous to the peace of society, and which no 
man can regard with indifference. ‘The chairman at a recent Quarter 
Sessions in Suffolk, expressed his opinion, that the whole metropo- 
litan police force, concentrated in one division of the county, could 
not put down incendiarism, without the re-establishment of kindly 
feelings between farm servants and labourers, and the class of em- 
ployers. 

The proximate cause of the discontent, indicated by these incen- 
diary fires, is unquestionably the difficulty of procuring work, and 
the lowness of wages in the agricultural districts; embittered by the 
dark hints and rancorous appeals of “ Suffrage,” and “ Anti-Corn 
Law ” writers, and itinerating lecturers, who sy: stematically describe 
the land owners and the rich generally as the tyrants, oppressors, and 
spoliators of the poor; and aggravated, we must add, by the stern 
and stringent operation of the Poor Law, as far as regards distressed 
able-bodied labourers, unable to find work. These observations give 
rise to the following considerations :— 

I.—To what circumstances are we to impute the alleged facts of 
lowness of wages and scarcity of employment in the ‘agricultural 
districts ? 

11.—How far the Anti-Corn-Law-League, and the disseminators 
of democratic theories, are responsible for the instability of those 
interests on which the emple: yment of agricultural labourers depends, 
as well as for the exacerbation of feeling among the unemployed 
labourers ? 

I1J.—Whether sound policy does not demand a revision of the 
Poor Law, with a view to the more ready administration of relief 
to deserving men unable to obtain work ? 

1V.—And how far the late alteration of the penal code, as far 2s 
regards the offence of arson, may be supposed to affect the present 
enquiry ? 

With regard to the first point, it may be suggested that if wages 
are low, and employment in the districts to which reference is made 
scarce, it is not to be ascribed to any diminution of the national 
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wealth—any general decay of the funds available for the maintenance 
of labour. Recent events establish the fact that never in the history 
of the British empire were the resources of the empire more exten- 
sive, and capital more abundant than at present. The income'tax 
returns bear testimony to the extraordinary opulence of England as 
a nation ; and it is stated by respectable authorities that the annual 
income of Great Britain and Ireland with their dependencies, is now 
not less than eight hundred millions sterling. The position of the 
revenue also exhibits a favourable state of things; and the prices of 
the public funds proclaim at once that money is abundant, and that 
the confidence of the world in the strength and stability of. our 
commercial fabric is unlimited. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has been enabled to reduce the interest on the 3} per cents. almost 
without depressing the price of the stock; and on Monday the 8th 
of April, the city witnessed the 3 per cents. at par! National credit 
is justly considered as a test of the nation’s resources and actual 
available property. It will be seen from the comparative statement 
of the value of funded property in the English, French, Belgian, 
Dutch, Brazilian, Portuguese, and Spanish public securities, the 
credit of this country was never higher than in 1844;— 


£. 8 

English Stock at 5 per cent. would be worth (estimating from 
the value of 33 per cent.) ; . . ' . 145 O 
(Or from 3 per cent. Consols,) . : , . 155 0 
French 5 per cent. are worth ‘ ‘ ° . 118 O 
Belgian 5 per cent. are worth ‘ 0 . - 103 O 
Contracted for at , . . . 82 0 
Dutch 5 per cent. are worth ‘ ; ° - 100 10 
Brazilian guaranteed . , , : . 64 O 
Contracted for at ; . . ; - 80 0 
Portuguese, on the average, . , , , - 89 O 
Spanish, on the average, ‘ ‘ . : - 25 0 
Contracted for at : . , : - 43 O 


Neither can the circumstances, that there are large numbers of the 
rural population unemployed or subsisting on low wages, be explained 
on the supposition, that the time has arrived when the further appli- 
cation of capital to the improvement of soil would cease to be pro- 
fitable, or that the productive powers of British agriculture had 
reached their utmost limits. The contrary of this is true. From 
1801 to 1841 the population of the empire increased from 
16,300,000 to 26,800,000; and the production of food has increased 
pretty nearly in the same ratio. In districts, such as Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, Staffordshire, the Wolds of Lincoln, the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, and above all, the estates of the Coke family 
in Norfolk, the application of capital, guided by science and prac- 
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tical skill, in the culture of land, has produced results that, some 
years ago, would have been considered imcre dible. Itis the unani- 
mous opinion of our most cminent scientific men and most expe- 
ricneed agriculturists, who have turncd their attention to the sub- 
ject, that by the adoption of thorough drainage, and of the approved 
method of 'tillape, the produce of the land might yet be doubled. 
It admits of no question that tlic capital, of which there is ce rtainly 
no lack, might be applied pre fite bly in agricultural i Iniprovements, 

Now, what i is the reason that, under such favourable circumstances 
as those glanced at, we find labourcrs in the vural parishes unoe- 
cupied? We beg to press this question on puble attention. Why 
are they not ¢ mployed i in works that would be beneficial to capitalist, 
labourer, and consumer of food all at the same time? There is no 
doubt that these facts are to be attributed to the fecling created 
among the farmers, that some great revolution in the agricultural 
interests was at hand. ‘The apprehension of some extraordinary 
changes forth-coming, effectually checked agricultural enterprise ; for 
how was it possible for men to enter with heart and spirit into im- 
provements that demanded an outlay of or ae when everything 
indicated or seemed to threaten ésdability? Wow could agricul- 
turists safely cnter into engagements, when an alteration in the laws 
regulating the corn trade, ‘might cause a total and sudden deprecia- 
tion in the value of land and its produce? ‘The fierce ANTI-CORN 
LAW AGITATION that has so long disturbed the country, checked 
enterprise——a suspension of improve ments slackened the demand for 
labour; the labour market being at at all times, it must be added, 
stocked with labourers sent thithe: ‘rto by the augmented and augment- 
ing population of the country. The passing “of the new Tariff and 
Canada Flour Bill, in connection with the Income Tax, produced 
something like a panic among the farmers, who entertained ex cag 
gerated fears as to the results of those measures. In some counties, 
now marked by incendiarism, the employers began at once to restrict 
their operations, and curtail their establishments. ‘The farmers were 
alarmed lest mare extensive and more hazardous changes should suc- 
ceed. The League encouraged these fears ; predicting that the total 
repeal of the Corn Laws would shortly be ae complished. Thus, we 
see that political excitement has been one of the great causes why we 
find labour unemployed or badly remunerated in the agricultural 
districts, 

Some persons question the fact that the agricultural labourers 
are paid low wages; and others point to the conviction for incen- 
diarism of some boys, and of a servant in the employment of a 
master with whom he had lived from his youth, asa proof that those 
fires have no connexion with want of employment. Let us examine 
these points for a moment. When a feeling of discontent once 
takes possession of a class, the irritation is never confined to the 
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individual who has actually suffered the hardship that has excited 
the fecling. The sufferer himself may be of a patient and enduring 
spirit; yet the neighbour of the sufferer, of a morbid state of mind, 
and of debased and irregular impulses, regarding himself as one of 
the class hardly dealt with, and liable one day to be subjected to the 
inconvenicnees complained of, is very likely to indulge in evil pas- 
sions, and, if stimulated by the iniammatory appeals of bad men, or 
by any private grudge, eventually set fire to a corn stack. ‘The case 
ef such aman is, of course, different from the case of him, who, 
driven to despair by want, in a fitof phrenzy becomes an incendiary. 
but no statesman ought on that account refuse to investigate the 
original cause of diseontent—the grievance or the alleged wrong. 

‘here are, we fear, considerable misconceptions prevalent on the 
question of wages. ‘The following statement has been recently put 
forward :— 




















WAGES.* 
| — 
Avricultural Labourers,| Carpenters, Masons, &c. 
| per week, | per week. 
1ears. 
| Money. | Pints of wheat., Money. | Pints of wheat. 
| 
| 
1801 | 11s. 5d. 63 | 18s. Od. 99 
ISll 14 6 76 | 33 6 179 
i821 | 10 0 89 | 33 0 293 
i83sl 12 0 | 90 | 33 O 249 
is41 }i1o |} 85 ~~ | 33 0 255 








This cannot be said to give an accurate idea of the wages of an 
agricultural labourer at the present time. A case wag’not long since 
made public, where a man named John Drury, in the Ki:kford 
Hundred, Essex, was engaged as farm servant for the year, between 
ith Oct. 1843, to 11th Oct. 1844, at 6s. a week. Drury paying 
to his master the sum of four guineas a year as the rent of the 
cottage and garden he occupied. A clergyman residing in Oxford- 
shire supplies us with several cases which have come under his own 
a a _ wages of men with large families are 8s. and 

- He s one family where the labourer’s wages were laid 
out in the following manner :— 
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* Essay on the Existing Distress, by the Rev. Joseph Angus, M.A. 
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s. d. 
lounceofTea, . 0 33 
7 Loaves, 4 lb. each, 3 6 
Flour, . : ‘ 0 8 
13 lb. Bacon, 0 104 
1 lb. Candles, 0 63 
Soap, . ‘ R 0 34 
1 bushel of Potatoes, 1 O 
House Rent, 0 10 
Coals, 1 0O 

9 0 


Sir Augustus Henniker, Bart., chairman of the Ipswich division of 
the Suffolk sessions, in his recent charge to the grand jury, stated 
explicitly that the wages of labourers were low, and that numbers 
were unemployed. At Huntingdon a labourer was convicted of 
sending a letter to a farmer, in which he threatened to burn his 
barn, if he did not give work to those who wanted it. At an exa- 
mination at Hitcham during the past month, a man who had been 
taken up on suspicion of having been the author of a fire, declared 
that the vengeance of the Almighty would fall on the farmers, if 
they did not find work for the unemployed labourers; and at present 
there are forty able-bodied men unable to procure work in one parish 
of a neighbouring county. | 

Now let us see in what position is the unfortunate peasant with 
a wife and family placed, when compelled to stand idle? Can he 
migrate to the manufacturing districts? Alas! there is abundance 
of unskilled labour in those districts already. Recently there was 
no excess of labour there, and sharp distress among the manufac- 
turing population. The rural labourer has therefore but two re- 
sources to which he can fly. Either he must emigrate to some 
colony, or he must ask for parochial relief. Emigration! After all 
there is a fearful amount of meaning in that word. Is it nothing to 
tear one’s self for ever from the land of one’s fathers—to quit the 
magic circle of the three kingdoms, and sail some thousand leagues 
to a new country—it may be of genial climate, the land peopled by a 
British race, under the protection of British laws—but still not old 
England? Is it a small thing to leave the scenes of childhood with- 
out a hope of ever revisiting them,—to quit 


‘“* The green fields of their youth among strangers to find 
That repose which at home they had sighed for in vain.” 


Many of the peasantry would gladly emigrate, if they had the 
means of emigration. But how are they to procure an outfit and 
passage; and what certainty is before them that on their arrival at 
the selected settlement, they can obtain work or the means of sub- 
sistence till they can find it? However, therefore, the rural popu- 
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Jation may desire to better their condition by emigration, under 
existing circumstances, it is but to mock their misery to bid them 
emigrate. 

The unemployed labourer has, as a matter of fact, but one re- 
source —to ask for parochial relief. 

We at once grant that if it were possible for the labourer to pro- 
cure work, there would be no injustice in applying to him what is 
called the workhouse test, and refusing him relief unless he entered 
the walls of the union house and submitted himself to the prescribed 
discipline. But we submit, that when men of vigorous frames and 
willing hearts are idle, of necessity, and not of choice, the case is 
altered. We know that it is argued that the administration of out- 
door relief to able-bodied paupers would lead to abuses. It pro- 
bably might; although under the present system we believe that 
cases of abuse could very seldom occur. But because out-door relief 
might possibly be abused, is that a reason why, in all cases, without 
any modification, it should be refused, no matter what the character, 
or the degree of suffering pressing on the unfortunate claimant ? 
The bill for the further amendment of the Poor Laws, recently in- 
troduced into the House of Commons, will mitigate to some extent 
those statutes in which the poor are deeply and personally interested ; 
but it is our conviction that before the feelings of bitterness and 
exasperation against the Poor Laws can be expected to subside 
among our labouring population, there must be a further relaxation 
in favour of the class in whose case we desire to interest the public. 

We need take little pains to impress upon the reader the considera- 
tion that the labourer without work, and refused parochial relief, 
except on terms which he considers tyrannical, is in a state of mind 
ready to listen to every reckless advice. While he is brooding over 
his sufferings, the ‘* complete suffrage” emissary tells him that he is 
a s/ave—that he is the victim of aristocratic injustice, that he suffers 
from the tyranny of the wealthy, and has been robbed of his birth- 
right. And then comes the ‘‘ League,” with its newspapers, tracts, 
and lecturers, proclaiming continually that the poor are defrauded 
by their landlords, who keep them in bondage, and deprive them of 
their daily bread. The labourers are taught that the only way to 
procure redress is to make the upper classes ‘ feel uncomfortable.” 
Mr. Cobden himself, in the speech quoted at the head of this article, 
talks of the course taken by the labouring poor, “ of burning pro- 
perty to make known their sufferings.” Is it to be wondered at then, 
that despair and evil counsel should engender revenge, and that 
vengeance should give birth to the diabolical malice that places the 
lucifer match in the corn stack? A county paper, which advocates 
cheap bread and all the points of “ the Charter,” in commenting on 
an incendiary fire in the neighbourhood in which it circulates, re- 
cently affirmed that “ the landlords and parsons had rendered the 
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condition of the labourer a hell upon earth!” A passage from the 
League newspaper, equally calculated to foster feelings of hostility 
against landlords, farmers, and capitalists, was read by Mr. Game 
Day, in the course of his speech delivered the other day at Hun- 
tinedon :— 


You, farmers, well know that there has recently been much anxiety on 
the subject of incendiary fires. No man of proper feeling can mention in- 
cendiarism without a shudder, and without unmitigated condemnation. In 
the League, of December 16th last, is the following :— 

“Swing versus the Corn Laws.—This oppressed class (the agricultural la- 
bovrers) has endured much from the perversity of unequal legislation; but 
there are limits even to their patience, and they are justly indignant at being 
told that the cutting down of their wages, the limitation of their food, and 
the exorbitant rent demanded for their cottages, are elements called into 
existence for their good, and perpetuated for their prosperity. Since the 
Corn Laws have been enacted, has the condition of the English peasantry 
improved? Are the labourers better clothed, better fed, better educated, 
and more contented? Every man in the country knows that the very 
contrary is the case; and the incendiary fires recorded daily in every paper 
are evidences of misery so intense that it has been driven to that desperate 
remedy which has not been inaptly described as ‘‘ the wild justice of revenge.” 
We deprecate the deeds of the incendiary,—we feel horror at the destruc- 
tion of property and the wanton waste of the means of subsistence, but we 
cannot hide from ourselves that Swing has had eflicient ¢nstruction from 


They were taught 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught 

Return to plague the inventor. Thus even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 

To our own lips. 


‘If Swing destroys property, have not noble and honourable legislators 
destroyed that labour which is the primary element of all property, by im- 
posing restrictions on the industry of the community? Labour is a com- 
modity which perishes every hour that it remains unemployed, as certainly 
as the rick is consumed by the flame. If food is wantonly sacrificed when 
a stack ts fired, it is not /ess obviously and wantonly destroyed, when car- 
goes of wheat are flung into the Thames. In fact, Swing does that directly 
which his masters effect by tortuous artifice. He has ‘ bettered the in- 
struction |!!!” 

The crime of incendiarism deprecated with a—‘ but /’’ described as ‘the 
wild justice of revenge !!’,—pronounced as ‘‘ even-handed justice! !!’’— 
and its horrid perpetrators, in the doing of it, are said to have ‘‘ bettered” 
their “ instruction !!!!” 


The late Lord Abinger, but an hour or two before the sudden 
attack that so unexpectedly closed his eminently distinguished legal 
career, expressed his views on the subject of incendiarism. His 
lordship was of opinion that the abolition of capital punishment in 
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cases of arson had operated injuriously ; as no secondary punishment 
had yet been devised sufficient to inspire such terror in the breast of 
the criminal as would check the offence. When we read of such 
events as the fire at Little Conard, near Sudbury, on the night of 
the 15th April, in which 120 fat sheep, 11 calves, 50 head of swine, 
200 coombs of wheat, and several stacks of corn and hay were. to- 
tally consumed, we might almost be induced to doubt the sufficiency 
of that punishment which the law had not a week previously inflicted 
upon several incendiaries. Without entering into the general ques- 
tion of capital punishments here, we would venture to urge upon 
the government the importance of circulating among the peasantry 
correct and official information as to the terrible nature of the 
punishment of transportation, and exhibiting the rigorous nature of 
the discipline the convict is doomed to undergo in the penal colonies, 
with reference to which considerable delusion we fear prevails. 

The spread of EDUCATION, based on religion, as all education, to 
be really useful to a nation, should be, will, it is to be hoped, guard 
the rising generation from being goaded on by the horrid suggestions 
‘of ignorance and evil passions to the commission of such crimes as 
those of incendiarism. But other means must be adopted, if possible, 
to re-establish harmonious feelings between landlord and labourer. 
Let the farmers employ those who are without work, in those im- 
provements that never fail to make an adequate return to enterprise 
and industry. Let the labourers be made aware of the condition of the 
working population in other countries, to the level of which mis- 
chievous agitations would reduce England. Let a judicious and 
paternal system of emigration be established, to afford to those who 
are willing to emigrate the means of settlement in our colonies; apd 
let such alterations be made in the enactments regulating relief to 
the poor as will admit of the exhibition of kindness and sympathy 
on the part of guardians of the poor toward those who are known to 
be of honest and industrious habits. We shall then hear no more 
of IncENDIARISM ;—the folly of which is forcibly pointed out in the 
following extract from a judicious address to the labourers now in 
course of circulation in the country parishes, with which we shall 
close our present observations :— 


Your livelihood depends upon the work to be done in the parish, and 
every bushel of corn that is burnt takes something from the wages to be 
paid for labour. There will be so much less threshing and dressing, so 
much less carrying out, so muéh less tending of stock for making the straw 
into muck, so much less carting and spreading of muck on the land. The 
fire office pays for the farmer's loss, but it dors not pay for your loss; the 
money that would have been paid for labour on the corn and straw is taken 
off, and thus you lose ten pounds by every hundred coombs of corn that are 
éurnt. But this is not all: if wages are low now, they will be still lower 
from these burnings; for it is scarcity of work that makes wages low, just 
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as scarcity of wheat makes bread high. Moreover, as the fire-office cannot 
give corn to the farmer, there will be so much less corn in the country, and 
bread will be so much the dearer. And the loss of corn will not end this 
year: the produce of the land will be lessened for years to come, in con- 
sequence of the loss of straw and the want of the stock which would have 
been kept to make muck of it. In three ways, therefore, you will be hurt. 
You will have less work, less wages for your work, and less bread for your 
money, in consequence of these fires. | 





Art. XI.—Lectures on Modern History, from the Irruption of the 
Northern Nations, to the Close of the American Revolution. 
By Witam Smytu, Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 2 vols. Pickering. 
THE Monthly Review overlooked these volumes when they at first 
appeared. A second English edition, and a reprint of the work in 
America, may seem to render unnecessary for us now to take formal 
notice of it. Seeing, however, that it is a publication which cannot 
be too extensively studied or too warmly recommended, we shall, 
even at this late hour, give such brief account of its design, plan, 
method, and execution as may serve to add to its popularity, and to 
circulate the character of its merits amongst our readers, some of 
whom may still be unacquainted with the book. 

The general ignorance of history has often been a subject of lament 
with those who have most closely observed the intellectual discipline 
and culture of modern society; and the call has many times been 
made,—the attempt has frequently been set about, to do something 
to remove the evil, by lectures, and by syllabus-books. These 
efforts, however, have hardly ever presented other than failures, or 
fragments: being both in scheme and detail inadequate, even in so 
far as the particular period and events contemplated were concerned. 
Nay, the very thought of such an undertaking has not seldom been 
met with objections of a practical character ; many deeming it impos- 
sible to deal with a field so large and so rich, in the very limited 
time that could be allotted to it in an academical course, or within the 
space which which a book of moderate dimensions offers. Besides, 
say others, although history is well worth knowing, yet an acquaint- 
ance with it must always depend on the choice and perseverance of 
each individual. They distrust all plans for teaching it. Give the 
instructor as large a proportion of time as he may desire, and they 
would not expect his pupils to derive any great advantage from his 
labours. 

Without stopping to answer in their order, or with any strict 
degree of formality, these objections,—not even for the present 
troubling ourselves with the argument that all teaching in colleges is 
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but a means and an endeavour to put the student in the way of inde- 
pendent pursuit of the different branches taught, never aiming to 
exhaust any, we beg leave to refer to the work before us as their 
practical refutation. Not that such an undertaking is quite new. 
Other nations are in this respect more distinguished than we. In 
Germany, especially, an acquaintance with historical as well as with 
classical literature, is, we believe, of a higher and fuller degree than 
obtains amongst ourselves ; as the published lectures of many con- 
tinental professors indicate, some of them have given proof of great 
talents and persevering industry, and,sometimes of creative genius. 
Nay, the demonstration has gone thus'far in sundry‘instances : it 
has been shown that the highest problems which the historian has to 
solve, may be rendered interesting to the general reader ; and that 
direct instruction in this department can accomplish as much as in 
any other. 

We doubt not that a considerable number of these continental 
works display greater talent as well as greater pretension than the 
works of Professor Smyth. But we venture to assert that some of 
them have so completely met the objections alluded to above, as the 
one now before us. It is indeed a very valuable work, having been 
long needed to guide the inquirer, and to smoothe those difficulties in 
the pursuit of that branch of knowledge which has grown out of the 
multiplicity of historical books. The Professor, we must repeat, has 
done a great deal to lessen the efforts of all who feel an interest in 
past events, and who seek to discover the origin, and to trace the 
gradual development and improvement of those forms of social polity 
which now exist in the civilized world. In his syllabus he has 
pointed out those works, and portions of works, the study of which is 
best adapted to furnish a general acquaintance with modern times; 
and, what is quite as necessary, by a correct and methodical arrange- 
ment of the works selected, has shown how this knowledge ‘may be 
obtained at the least possible expense of time. 

‘“‘ Art is long, and life is short,” and it was doubtless a regard to 
this principle that led our author to bring the number of works re- 
commended to the general reader within the narrowest limits, con- 
fining the list to those which are absolutely necessary to give a correct 
idea of the progress of mankind from the fall of the Roman empire 
to the revolution which separated England from the western colonies. 
For the benefit, however, of individuals who, having greater curiosity, 
or more time to gratify it than others less favoured, wish to obtain a 
minuter acquaintance with past events and their consequences, he 
has in his notes shown in what manner the historical bill of fare may 
be so enlarged as to suit the craving of any appetite. 

Thirty-six hours suffice the lecturer to discuss the most important 
problems, and characterize the most eminent writers, in historical 
literature, from the irruption of the Northern barbarians into the 
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Roman empire, to the close of the American Revolution. But of 
his method of carrying the student over and through his boundless 
field, we must speak a little mofe in detail. - 

One sees at the very first, that in lis comparatively very narrow 
compass there cannot be included all which it is desirable for the 


general reader to know of modern history. And should the book 


be taken up with that expectation, nothing but disappointment can 
ensue. In fact, it is not so much a history of events, as a history of 
historie:, or a series of critical notices of those works, which best 
illustrate different epochs,—disposed in such a manner as to give the 
student a fair view of what has been written upon each,—together 
with such hints on the political or religious bias of the various 
authors, as ought to weigh in our estimate of the value of their 
statements and opinions. ‘The lecturer supposes the general outline 
of the facts to be known by his hearers, and starting on that as- 
sumption, goes on to speak of the difierences of opinion about the 
principles, from which resulted the conduct of the most remarkable 
men, and to enumerate the different historians, who, as being the 
representatives of certain parties or interests, must be consulted by 
one who would form an independent judgment. And such is the 
interest he has given to his subject, that we undertake to say he was 
not disappointed in the hope of finding his hearers prepared to 
benefit by his instructions. Indeed, Professor Smyth has earned 
the character of having taught history with eminent success; not 
that he actually conveyed a greater amount of information than 
other teachers; but that he excites in all who listen to him a desire 
of examining the books mentioned, and also that he so directs that 
desire as to render the study productive of the greatest improvement. 
Similar too must be the effect upon the earnest reader. 

In one important point great judgment has been shown; and that 
is, in the choice of subjects for the different lectures. Instead of 
adhering to a close chronological arrangement, our author groups 
together narrations and reflections according to their most natural 
relations; giving to each topic introduced the place which is its due 
in the great order of causes and effects. Then, omitting all details, 
he singles out the marked features of an important period, and refers 
us to the historian in whose pages may be found the pith of the 
whole matter. If it be one abouts which party feelings have been 
called into play, he not only refers us to the authorities on both 
sides, but frequently shows how far the statements of each are to be 
qualified or set aside. But while doing this, he is careful not to 
obtrude upon one’s notice a mass of books, for the perusal of which 
a life would hardly suffice. A passage from his introductory lecture 
will show how idle he considers such a course. ‘ It is in vain to 
recommend to the generality of readers books, which it might be 
the labour of years to peruse; they will certainly not be perused, 
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and the lecturer, while he conceives that he has discharged his office, 
has only made the mistake so natural to his situation, that of sup- 
posing that there is no art or science, or species of knowledge in 
existence, but the one he professes, and that his audience are, like 
himself, to be almost exclusively occupied in its consideration.” 
Nor is the allusion to Dufresnoy less to the point: ‘‘ After laying 
down a course of historical reading, such as he conceives indis- 
pensably necessary and quite practicable, he calmly observes, that 
the time which it is to take up is ten years; and this too often upon 
the supposition, that much more of every day is to be occupied with 
study than can possibly be expected, and that many more pages shall 
be read within twenty-four hours than can possibly be reflected 
upon.” Professor Smyth seldom asks you to read a book through. 
He tells us, for example, that this chapter of Gibbon, or that essay 
of Hume, contains just what is wanted for the elucidation of the 
subject in hand; and in respect to many books, either tacitly or 
expressly advises to omit all but the few pages which have called 
forth his remarks. Nor does any arrogance accompany his notices 
of those historians whom he condemns to partial or total neglect. 
One sees that if art were shorter and time longer, no one of them 
would be treated with even apparent unkindness. Nor could a 
better illustration be required, than in the anecdote which fol- 
lows :— 


I remember to have heard, that a man of literature and great historical 
reading had once been speaking to the great French historian, Thuarnus, in 
those terms of commendation which it was natural for him to employ, when 
alluding to a work of such extraordinary merit. A youth, who had listened 
to him with all the laudable ardour of his particular time of life, had no 
sooner retired from his company, than he instantly sent for Thuanus, re- 
solving to begin immediately the perusal of a performance so celebrated, 
and from that moment to become a reader of history. Thuanus was brought 
to him, seven folio volumes. Ardent as was the student, surprise was soon 
succeeded by total and irremediable despair. 


Indeed, we cannot sufficiently commend the spirit in which these 
lectures are written. There is, perhaps, no situation in the world, 
where one is more tempted to run into paradox, startling doctrines, 
or authoritative assertion, than the professor's chair. This, to be 
sure, is not so much the case in England as in Germany, and even 
in France; but what is true in a great degree of Heidelberg and 
Paris, will not be entirely false of Cambridge, or whenever human 
nature has opportunity for expression and display. It is pleasing to 
see that Professor Smyth is above all artifices of this sort. He 
never makes us feel that in his own opinion he alone could fill his 
place with credit,—he never puts himself forward so as to be more 
poomnent than his subject; and this is no slight relief to one who 

as been reading the lecture of some of the continental authors. 
» 
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Neither does our professor bend the facts of history to suit his 
purposes as a politician, We do not say that it would be impossible 
to guess at his political creed from the pages before us; but we may 
venture to state unhesitatingly that no fair-minded man of any party 
has a right to complain of the treatment received at his hands, It 
has been said that the author was, in his younger days, a Whig of 
the old school; but that his later talk is of the ‘‘ Whigs having lost 
their wits, and of the Tories beginning to come to their senses.” It 
is not therefore from sucha writer that misstatements, growing out 
of party feeling, are to be apprehended. In his views of the Re- 
formation, for example, many, both Protestants and Catholics, may 
be disposed to reject his guidance; but here, there is nothing said 
unbecoming the dignity of the historian, the liberality of an enlarged 
and Christianized mind, or an honest, sincere, and candid believer in 
the right of private judgment. 

The passage in which Gibbon is characterized, will serve to convey 
a fair and favourable idea of our author’s mode of criticism, and we 
therefore extract it entire. 


It cannot have escaped your observation, how often I have mentioned the 
historian, Gibbon; how much I leave entirely to depend on him; the man- 
ner in which I refer co him, as the fittest writer to supply you with informa- 
tion in all the earlier stages of modern history, and indeed, as the only 
writer that. you are likely to undertake to read: add to this, that I have 
already had occasion, and shall often hereafter have occasion, to mention his 
history in terms either of admiration or respect. 

Yet I cannot be supposed ignorant of the very material objections which 
exist to his history ; and I certainly am not at ease in recommending those 
parts of the works which I do not approve, while I know there is so much 
both in the matter and manner of the whole, and of every part of it, which 
I cannot approve. 

I am, therefore, necessitated to make some observations on this celebrated 
writer, unfavourabie as well as favourable, and this I must do with a minute- 
ness disproportionate to all unity arid keeping in the composition of general 
lectures like these. I am compelled to to do so, by the nature of the 
audience I am addressing, and by the fame of the author. 

In the chapters which I in the first lecture referred to, the faults of this 
great historian do not appear. In the earlier part of his works, he respected 
the public, and was more diffident of himself. Success produced its usual 
effects ; his peculiar faults were more and more visible as his work advanced, 
and in his later volumes he seems to take a pride, as is too commonly the 
case among men of genius, in indulging himself in liberties, which he would 
certainly have denied to others. And as the powers of the writer strength- 
ened as he went on, and kept pace with his disposition to abuse them, the 
History of the Decline and Fall became at last a work so singularly consti- 
tuted, that the objections to it are too obvious to escape the most ordinary 
observer, while its merits are too extensive and profound to be fully ascer- 
tained by the most learned of its admirers. 
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These faults will only be the more deeply lamented by those who can _ best 
appreciate such extraordinary merits. Men of genins are fitted by their 
nature not only to instruct the understanding, but to fill the imagination and 
interest the heart. It is mournful to see the defects in their greatness; it 
is painful to be checked in the generous career of our applause. With 
what surprise and disgust are we to see in such a writer as Gibbon the most 
vulgar relish for obscenity! with what pain are we to find him exercising 
his raillery and sarcasm on such a subject as Christianity! How dearly 
shall we purchase the pleasure and instruction to be derived from his works, 
if modesty is to be seared from our minds, and piety from our feelings! 
There seems no excuse for this celebrated writer on these two important 
points ; he must have known, that some of the best interests of society are 
connected with the respectability of the female character ; and with regard 
to his chapters on the progress of Christianity, and the various passages of 
attack, with which his work abounds, it is vain to say, that, as a lover of 
truth, he was called upon to oppose those opinions, which he deemed 
erroneous; for he was concerned, as an historian, only with the effects of 
this religion, and not with its evidences; with its influence on the affairs of 
the world, not with its truth or falsehood. 

It would be to imitate the fault, to which I object, were 1 nowto travel 
out of my appointed path, and attempt to comment upon these parts of his 
work. But as they who hearme are at a season of life, when liveliness and 
sarcasm have but too powerful a charm, more particularly if employed upon 
subjecis that are serious, it may not be improper to remind them, how often 
it has been stated, and justly stated, that questions of this nature are to be 
approached neither by liveliness nor by sarcasm, but by calm reasoning and 
regular investigation ; and that to subject them to any other criterion, to ex- 
pose them to any other influence, is to depart from the only mode we possess 
of discovering truth on any occasion; but more especially on those points, 
which youth as well as age, will soon discover to be of the most immeasurable 
importance, 

If we pass from the matter to the manner of this celebrated work, how 
are we not to be surprised, when we find a writer, who has meditated the 
finest specimens of ancient and modern literature, forgetting the first and 
most obvious requisite of the composition he is engaged in, simplicity of 
narrative. In the writing of Mr. Gibbon, facts are often insinuated, rather 
than detailed; the story is alluded to, rather than told; a commentary on 
the history is given, rather than the history itself; many paragraphs, and 
some portions of the work, are scarcely intelligble without that previous 
knowledge, which it was the proper business of the historian himself to have 
furnished. The information which is afforded is generally conveyed by ab- 
stract estimates ; a mode of writing which is never comprehended without an 
effort of the mind more or less painful; and when this exertion is so con- 
tinually to be reriewed, it soon ceases to be made. The reader sees without 
instruction, sentence succeed to sentence, in appearance little connected with 
each other ; cloud roll on after cloud its majesty and darkness; and at last 
retires from the work, to seek relief inthe chaster composition of Robertson, 
or the unambitious beauties of Hume. 

On this account it is absolutely necessary to apprize the student of what 
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it might, at first, seem somewhat strange to mention, that he willnot receive 
all the benefit which he might otherwise derive from the labours of this 
great writer, unless he reads but little of his work at the same time. It is 
not that his paragraphs, though full and sounding, signify nothing; but 
that they comprehend too much, and the reader must have his faculties, 
at every instance, fresh and effective, or he will not possess himself of the 
treasures, which are concealed, rather than displayed, in a style so senten- 
tious and elaborate. The perversity of genuis is proverbial ; but surely it 
has been seldom more unfortunately exercised than in corrupting and dis- 
figuring so magnificient a work. 

For a moment we reverse the picture ; the merits of the historian are as 
striking as his faults. 

If his work be not always history, it is often something more than history, 
and above it ; it is philosophy, itis theology, it is w:t and eloquence, it is 
criticism the most masterly upon every subject with which literature can be 
connected. If the style be so constantly elevated as to be often obscure, to 
be often monotonous, to be sometimes even ludicrously disproportioned to 
the subject; it must, at the same time, be allowed, that whenever an oppor- 
tunity presents itself, it is the striking and adequate representation of com- 
prehensive thought and weighty remarks, 

It may be necessary, no doubt, to warn the student against the imitation 
of a mode of writing so little easy and natural. But the very necessity of 
the caution implies the attraction that is to be resisted ; and it must be con- 
fessed that the chapters of the Decline and Fall are replete with paragraphs 
of such melody and grandeur, as would be the fittest to convey to a youth 
of genius the full charm of literary composition, and as such, when once 
heard, however unattainable to the unmaturity of his own mind, he would 
alone consent to admire, or sigh to emulate. 

History is always a work of difficulty; but the difficulties with which 
Gibbon had to struggle were of more than ordinary magnitude. Truth was 
to be discovered, and reason was to be exercised, upon times when truth 
was but little valued, and reason but little consulted. The materials of 
history were often to be collected from the synods of prelates, the debates of 
polemics, the relations of monks, and the panegyrics of poets. Hints were 
to be-caught, a narrative was to be gathered up, from documents broken and 
suspicious, from every barbarous relic of a barbarous age; and, on the whole 
the historian was to be left to the most unceasing and unexampled exercise 
of criticism, comparison, and conjecture. Yet all this, and more than all 
this, has been accomplished. 

The public have been made acquainted with periods of history which were 
before scarcely accessible to the most patient scholars. Order, and interest, 
and importance have been given to what appeared to defy every power of 
perspicuity and genius. Even the fleeting shadows cf polemical divinity 
have been arrested, embodied, and adorned; and the same pages which 
instruct the theologian might add a polish to the liveliness of the man of 
wit, and imagery to to the fancy of the poet. 

The vast and obscure regions of the middle ages have been penetrated 
and disclosed ; and the narrative of the historian, while it descends, like the 
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Nile, through lengthened tracks of present sterility and ancient renown, 
pours, like the Nile, the exuberance of its affluence on every object which it 
can touch, and gives fertility to the rock and verdure to the desert. 

When such is the work, it is placed beyond the justice or the injustice of 
criticism. ‘The Christian may have but too often very just reason to com- 
plain, the moralist to reprove, the man of taste to censure, and the historical 
inquirer may be fatigued and irritated, by the unreasonable and obscure 
splendour through which he is to discover the objects of his research. But 
the whole is, notwithstanding, such an assemblage of merit, so interesting 
and so rare, that the History of the Decline and Fall must always be con- 
sidered as one of the most extraordinary monuments that has appeared of 


the literary power of a single mind; and its fame can only perish with the 
civilization of the world. 





Art. XII.—Fifty Days on Board a Slave-Vessel in the Mozambique 
Channel, in April and May, 1843. By the Rev. Pascoz GreEn- 


FELL Hitt, Chaplain of H.M.S. Cleopatra. London: John 
Murray. 


Ir is a lamentable fact, that the great efforts made by this country in 
the cause of the abolition of the Slave Trade, have in some respects, 
only served to increase the hideous traffic in human flesh, and super- 
induced evils of an aggravated complexion. It cannot, we fear,be 
doubted that the sufferings of the poor slaves, since the adoption of 
the very stringent measures to destroy the trade, far exceed those 
endured before that period. In consequence of the vigilance of our 
cruisers on the coast of Africa, the vessels employed in the trade 
are now constructed in as light a manner as possible, in order that 
their escape, in pursuit, may be more probable: whereas, formerly, 
when the trade was not prohibited, no such precautions were neces- 
sary, and the slave-vessels were of a bulky, roomy build. Those 
now used are brigantines ranging in burthen, from 100 to 150 tons, 
very long and narrow, expressly made for quick and expert sailing, 
having a slave deck, where the poor creatures are kept, twelve 
yards long, seven broad, and only three-and-a-half feet high! In the 
case alluded to in the pamphlet before us, 450 wretched negroes 
were huddled together in this confined space. Unless then, more 
effectual remedies are applied to destroy the trade ; or those now used 
are made more efficient, the blood of the poor negroes will be more 
profusely spilt, their sufferings terribly augmented, and their com- 
iorts (heaven save the mark!) much diminished, bv the humane 
efforts of other nations, to unrivet their hard chains. ~ 

Let it not be understood, however, that we wish to underrate the 
attempts of this and other nations, in the cause of Negro Emanci- 
pation, or stop the current of so holy a sympathy :—their exertions 
will ever remain, as a lasting memorial of their humanity: but in 
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exact proportion as our vigilance increases, (until the Slave-trade is 
really abolished and destroyed) will the sufferings of the slaves 
multiply. 

Mr. Hill gives the British public an opportunity of judging on 
this subject in his pamphlet, which is merely a simple narrative 
of his observations during fifty days’ residence on board a slave- 
vessel captured by one of her Majesty’s cruisers. The perusal of 
this tale of human woe, and horrors accumulated one upon another, 
will cause the hardest heart to bleed for such undeserved misfortunes, 
while the philanthropist will feelingly bewail the almost utter im- 
possibility, of any availing and complete remedy. A brief sketch of 
its contents, will not be unacceptable or void of (melanchely) 
interest. 

The Cleopatra, of twenty-six guns, commanded by Captain Wy- 
vill, (having sailed from England i in July, 1842,) left the Mauritius, 
in December in that year, for the purpose of cruising in the Mo- 
zambique Channel: this being the place where the largest trade in 
slaves takes place on the African coast, On the 12th of April fol- 
lowing, a brigantine of the order and build before described, hove in 
sight: its suspicious appearance and locality attracted the attention 
of our officers; and an order was given to “ bear up for her.” With 
the British ensign flying at the peak, and a steady, cheering breeze 
to fill the sails, chase was given the brigantine, who showed the 
Brazilian flag (green and yellow) :—after a little manoeuvring on 
board the slaver, and the chance of escape becoming desperate, she 
struck her sails, and lay to quictly to be taken. 

The scene that followed is too feelingly described in the simple 


language of our author, to warrant us in giving any other than his 
own words :— 


We now ranged up along-side, and eager eyes were turned upon every 
part of the vessel: dark, naked forms, passing across her deck, removed the 
last remaining doubt as to her character, and showed us that she had her 
human cargo on board. __It was a strange scene which presented itself to us 
when we mounted her side. The deck was crowded to the utmost with 
naked negroes, to the number as stated in the papers, of 450, in almost 
riotous confusion ; having revolted before our arrival, against their late mas- 
ters, who, on their part also, shewed strong excitement, from feelings it may 
be supposed of no pleasant nature. The negroes, a meagre, famished-look- 
ing throng, having broken through all controul, had seized every thing to 
which they had a fancy in the vessel; some with hands full of farinha,* 
others with large pieces of pork and beef, having broken open the casks, 
and some had taken fowls from the coops, which they devoured raw : many 
were busily dipping rags fastened to bits of string, into the water-casks, and 


unhappily there were some, who by a like method, got at the contents of a 
cask of ‘‘ aquardiente,” of which they drank | to excess. 
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* rr . 
The powdered root of the mandroe or cassava. + Fiery Brazilian rum. 
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After describing the shrill noise made by the negroes in their wild 
outburst of joy at the prospect of release, mingled with the clatter 
of chains and shackles being unriveted, he proceeds to notice the 


peculiar mode the negroes have of testifying their gratitude and 
affection for their preservers. 


We were not left an instant in doubt as to the light in which they viewed 
us. They crawled in crowds, and rubb d caressingly, our feet and clothes 
with their hands, even rolling themselves, as far as room allowed, on the deck 
before us. And when they saw the crew of the vessel rather unceremoni- 
ously sent over the side, into the boat, which was to take them prisoners to 
the frigate, they set up a long universal shout of triumph and delight.” 


On numbering the cargo, it was found they amounted to 447; of 
these, 213 were boys, 189 men, and 45 women. The vessel was 
discovered to be the Progresso, bound to Rio Janeiro, having only 
quitted the coast the*evening before, Some British officers (in- 
cluding Mr. Hill as chaplain) were sent on board the prize, which 
was put under sail for the Cape. The recently liberated negroes lay 
in quietness upon the deck during the first watch, but about mid- 
night a scene of horror and misery ensued, which can be but faintly 
described. Clouds began to thicken, and a haze overspread the sky 
to windward. A few heavy drops of rain betokened the approaching 
storm, which ere long broke forth. The crew having to shorten sail, 
found the poor creatures, strewed upon the deck, a great hindrance 
to their executing their duty: they were consequently ordered 
below, and instantly obeyed. The night, however, was intensely 
hot, and the 400 wretched beings thus crammed into so small an 
area, soon made an effort to regain the air, but were thrust back, 
and to prevent their eager attempts, one hatch was fastened down 
and over the other a wooden grating was fixed. To this sole inlet 
for air, the suffocating heat made them press, and they clung to it, 
striving to force their way through the apertures, barely fourteen 
inches by six; in some cases even succeeding. The heart-rending 
cries, the heat, and literally the smoke of their torment defies de- 
scription, and can be compared to nothing earthly. 

The returning light, as might be expected, shone upon the lifeless 
bodies of many departed sufferers: the horrors of the preceding 
night having put an end to the miseries of fifty-four negroes, whose 
emaciated and mangled corpses were lifted from the slave deck ; 
some being found strangled, with their hands still grasping each 
other’s throats, and their tongues protruding from their mouths. 
The bowels of one were crushed out, having been trampled to death, 
in the madness and torment of so many hours’ suffocation. The 
horrid sight of limbs and features distorted by the agonies of death, 
smeared with their own blood, was only exceeded by that of the 
bodies of those just struggling with the last spark of life hastening 
from them, as shewn in their quivering and shaking frames. 

It would be but a harassing task to continue the tale of misery and 
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wretchedness through the whole passage; suffice it to say, that 
before they arrived at the Cape, one hundred and seventy-five died ; 
every morning discovering some in the hold, who during the last 
night, had been released from their protracted suffering. 

It appears by the statements of Mr. Hill, that the extraordinary 
profits offered by the slave-trade are such, that if a trader secures one 
cargo out of four, he clears a considerable profit. It is this that 
makes them defy all laws, and run all risks; since a single cargo, landed 
safely, will makeafortune. On the Eastern coast of Africa, negroes 
can be purchased at the rate of Jess than 4/. per man, and about 
21. 10s. for boys; while at Rio Janeiro, the price obtained varies 
from 151. (boys) to 52/7. (men)! Mr. Hill calculates, upon these 
statistics, that on a cargo of five hundred, the profit will be nearly 
20,0007. With such temptation, it will, indeed require a strong 
hand to repress this hideous traffic. 

How it happened, that ‘there was no authority to deal with the 
crew of the Progresso as criminals” at the Cape, notwithstanding the 
declarations of so many nations that the slave-trade is piracy, and 
those engaged in it worthy of death as pirates, we cannot understand ! 
Surely, there must be some glaring mistake or neglect; or are the 
treaties and conventions which have been entered into by England, 
with other nations, at the expenditure of much time and money, 
merely mockeries and shacows of what they ought to be? 

It is said that 20,000 slaves are conveyed across the Atlantic every 
year, and with these and other facts so strongly thrust before us, we 
might, almost in despair, relinquish the hope of abolishing the Slave- 
trade did not our better feelings prompt us to pursue so desirable 
and humane an object, with redoubled energy and vigour. 

Although at first sight, the blacks look upon every white asa 
persecutor, it is gratifying to find in them a good-breeding, and an 
approach towards (so to-say) civility and politeness, which could little 
be expected. Mr. Hill mentions this, in connection with their mode 
of thanking their benefactors. 


They sometimes come aft, on seeing us first appear on deck in the morn- 
ing, and bend the knee by way of salutation. Their manner of returning 
thanks for any little piece of food or water, is bya stamp on the deck, and 
a scrape of the foot backwards: and they seldom fail, however weak, to 
make this acknowledgment, tho’ it cost them an effort to rise for the purpose. 
The women make acurtsey, bowing their knees forward, even nearly touch- 
ing the ground. 


Their honesty and fair-play towards each other is also noticed. 


In the partition of their small pieces of beef, or farinha, the most perfect 
fair-dealing is always observed. One of each little party takes the whole 
into his hands, and distributes two or three bits, as the number allows, to 
each; and should there be any remainder after division, pulls it into yet 
smaller pieces, and hands them round with equal impartiality. 
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We here close our extracts from this interesting little work, with 
a heavy heart; but at the same time gratified at poy ca 80 
much experience in the sufferings and miseries of our fellow crea- 
tures, the non-participation in which, by the millionsof free-men on 
the globe, ought not only to make them grateful to Providence for 
their happier lot, but anxious to unrivet the chains of the remaining 
millions, yet panting for that blessed gain—liberty. 

Notwithstanding the notoriety of the vigour of the Slave-trade, 
a certain class of members in the House of Commons, for the 
purpose of embarrassing the Government, have been lately talking 
about “ Anti-Slavery cant;” for the practical adoption of which, 
nevertheless, under a Whig administration, (and no reproach to them 
for it, however they may disown or nullify the act!) we paid no less 
a sum than twenty millions sterling! Such political trimming is as 
despicable as the language is disgraceful snd inadlting to so holy a 
cause. 

America too, ever foremost in aiming a blow at real went’ f as 
opposed to its mass of unmeaning empty phrases, and irreconcilable 
notions, has thrown down the gauntlet for slavery and asserted its 
protection of the trade; for, but the other day, the winds of the 
Atlantic wafted here, bore a hideous perfume, in the form of the 
blood of a murdered man, whose only crime was his having in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of humanity, endeavoured to set a poor 
slave at liberty. We suppose, however, the “ Elijah Po-grams” of 
that enlightened nation, with hardened features and stolid counte- 
nance, will declare, “the pre-judice of you English to our institor- 
shuns is enormous.” 

Oh! much vaunted land of liberty and freedom, ere long 
you will reap the harvest to which you have so abundantly sown! 
and thy crimes, of only a few years’ growth, (but forming a vast 
heap of putrid rottenness), bring vengeance on thy nation. Even 
in this, thy youth, thy sins outnumber those of the whole world, and 
many a principle of honesty and virtue outraged,—many a victim 
to thy guilty lust for blood,—aye! the liberty you so much boast of, 
but which you each day sacrifice, calls loudly for thy punishment ! 


_ 





NOTICES. 





Art. XIII.—The Young Composer; or Progressive Exercises in English 
Composition. By James CornwELL. 

Paxrt First of a work which promises well. So far, as it yet goes it is full 

and plain, being devoted to sentence-making, variety of expression, and 


_— language, with Appendices on the use of capitals and punctu- 
ation. 
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Aart. XIV.—TZhe Rationale of Magnetism, Animal and Mental, Tested 


. by Experements of a Novel Kind, and Established by Facts. By Samuty 


SrPuRRELL. 


Mr. Spurrell announces himself as having been the author of ‘‘ The 
Deposit Enigma Unravelled,” and, no doubt, has the genius for the un- 
riddling of mysteries; for we find him declaring at the commencement of 
the present publication that,‘ In the following pages a discovery of startling 
importance has been fully developed, and which had hitherto baffled the 
researches of the most scientific in all countries to reveal to us. The 
Science of Animal Magnetism has at length been embodied in principles, 
when the practical result of it will be, to enable us with equal certainty to 
appreciate its excellences and to obviate its defects.” And this is the 
Rationale of the science as laid down at pages 21 and 22. 


** Born with us, there is a combination of magnetic power, or, to speak 
more correctly, a Magnetic Reservoir, (since the agent in Animal Mag- 
netism is at length ascertained to be a Fluid,) which under circumstances 
favourable to its development, is capable of being called into action at the 
will of the operator, and of being directed to the patient at his pleasure. 
Long ago it was discovered that an effluvia is ever emanating from all 
human bodies to the distance of from nine to twelve feet, nay, in some 
instances more, forming a surrounding atmosphere of its own to each indi- 
vidual, and this is the medium of communication in Animal Magnetism— 
the connecting link between the operator and the patient. No sooner does 
the magnetic current, at first emanating from the former and propelled by 
him towards the latter, enter the confines of the patient’s atmosphere, than 
it is instantly felt by Aim, and calling into the act the magnetic energy he 
himself possesses, and which is derived from that magnetic reservoir in- 
herent within us, the two-fold magnetic currents blending in the wnited 
personal atmospheres both of the operator and of the patient : the patient 
becomes thereby subjected to the mesmeric trance, and occasionally clair- 
voyance ensues. Pay attention to this. Although the secondary magnetic 
current proceeding from the patient contributes to, and heightens the effect, 
the patient himself is in no wise the cause of it: the ostensible calling 
forth of the magnetic current from him is not his own act, he being a merely 
passive agent; since, without the previous movements of the operator 
which brought it into efficient being by calling it into action, although an 
antecedently inherent capability in the patient of itself, and in relation to 
himself, 7 would ever have remained a latent capacity only. There is 
another particular worth noticing, which is this; that equally from the 
operator and the patient, as an incipient movement, the fluid finds vent 
through the same channel—the eyes, and by the passes is subsequently 
diffused over the whole person.” 


We cannot contend with such confidence and conjecture as this, Mr. 
Spurrell, however, will have it that the cases which he adduces amount 
to ample proof of the soundness of his theory; and if he be in the 
right of it, certainly never was any thing so important and novel clearly 
-made out ina like narrow compass, his tiny pamphlet extending only to 
eighty-two small pages. 
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Art. XV.—A Russian’s Reply to the Marquis de Custine’s “ Russia in 
1839.” Edited by H. J. Brapritp, Esq. 


We noticed the Marquis de Custine’s book when it first appeared amongst 
us, and quoted at considerable length from its pages. We remember that 
the Frenchman was not remarkably consistent with himself, especially 
when the Autocrat was the subject; and that his judgments were some- 
times quite in the face of his facts. Itnow appears from the clever and 
spirited Reply before us, that the Marquis, notwithstanding all his preten- 
sions, was neither clearly informed on a variety of topics, where he spoke with 
great assurance, nor that he was exempt from those prejudices to the dis- 
paragement of Russia which have found such ready acceptance in France, 
and which have also been loudly re-echoed in England. This is part of the 
vindication, in answer to the alleged grasping policy of the Emperor : 


‘« What are the facts? That we have quietly allowed France to extend her 
conquests in Africa, and push her maritime establishments as far as the 
Polynesian islands! Nor did we interfere with the English in their attack 
on China, their demanding tribute, and annexing Scinde to their colossal 
empire in India? All this time we have remained passive. The ‘Colossus 
of the North,’ however, cannot sneeze, but all Europe must have her tele- 
scopic eye upon us! It is in virtue of this historical apophthegm, that an 
irresistible instinct draws the people of the north towards the more genial 
south, and the arts of civilized Earope ; while from the very dawn of day, 
the sentinels of the European press, from the watch towers announce, with 
a flourish of trumpets, the anticipated approach of the modern Attila, with his 
myriads of Huns! In truth, it would appear that we Russians are endowed 
with a most remarkable spirit of ubiquity, and most profound views! Russia 
is at the bottom of every commotion, and manifested in a thousand places ! 
Is there a disturbance in Paris, or a rising in Ireland? if Russia is not the 
cause, She has her allotted share init. Russia is in secret correspondence 
with O’Connell and Abd-el-Kader. Russia seeks to create dissension 
among the Catholic and Protestant missionaries in the Marquesas. Russia 
furnished the plan of campaign to Akbar Khan and the Beloochees, across 
the mountain barriers of Mongolia, and the great desert of Kobi! While to 
the Chinese, she with the same faeility of transport sent cannon on the backs 
of hippogriffs! Like a polypus with a thousand feet, she every where extends 
the snares of her political espionage. Our high-born dames and fascinating 
beauties are everywhere looked upon as so many politicians in petticoats ! 
While the sums of money which they happen to expend among the Parisian 
modistes are of course furnished from the pockets of his imperial majesty ! 
In fact, to such an extent is this ridiculous and contemptible suspicion 
carried, that a Hessian cannot avail himself of the pleasure of an innocent 
trip to Aix-la-Chapelle or Baden, for health or recreation, but he is looked 
upon as a spy, sent to watch or win over the good-hearted Germans! Since 
the world must have something wherewith to amuse itself, so be it! Every 
nation has its folly—every age its puppet—so we will say with the French 
* vive la bagatelle !’” 
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Art. XVI.—Philological Proofs of the Original Unity and Recent Origin 
of the Human Race. Derived from a Comparison of the Language of 
Asia, Europe, Africa, and America. Being an Inquiry how far the 
differences in the Languages of the Globe are referable to causes now tn 
operation. By ArtHor JouNEs, Esq. 


THE sciences of Comparative Anatomy, Geology, Physiology, and perhaps 
Physiognomy, all proclaim the unity and fixity of the human species beyond 
a ground for doubt, agreeing most thoroughly with the records of relation. 
But perhaps no clearer and stronger proofs of the doctrine can anywhere be 
derived than those furnished by Philology ; at any rate we are convinced 
of this, that never before the appearance of Mr. Johnes’s work, were the 
illustrations and the arguments thence derived, so convincingly set forth in 
any English book. Without considering ourselves to be in a condition to 
subscribe to any portion of our learned and very nicely critical author, we 
must say that a more able, earnest, modest, and original production has 
hardly ever come into our hands. 

Language, we hold, is the strongest and most lasting affiliation between 
nations. It may be modified, it may be obscured, until all obvious traces of 
connexion are lost. But the patient investigator will ere long discover 
hidden relationships. We are but repeating ourselves inan article for the 
Monthly Review some years back, when we argue that mutable as every - 
thing is, there is least real and essential mutability in language, and particu- 
larly, we think, in its grammatical principles. Just attend to the fact, that 
notwithstanding the many centuries which have elapsed since the nations of 
the Teutonic stock separated in the North of Europe, strong evidences of 
the language still exist even in the English. Then, how many centuries 
must still elapse before these traces shall be obliterated, among a people, 
too, who are constantly receiving importations, and holding the most exten- 
sive and ramified intercourse with all other tribes. Hence we may see that 
there is a principle of endurance in language, in speech, and in tongues 
which recommend the study of their unity and origin to the most scrupulous 
attention. 

Language, it has been said, is the Key of Victory; for the Philologist 
can trace nodical words through the entanglement of grammatical forms, and 
the intricacies of syllable combination, often with a certainty, as if guided by 
a continuous although curiously eccentric thread. Even the corruptions of 
barbarian languages are toa considerable extent, systematic, changes of 
accent being generally the first innovation. 

With regard to the affinity of nations, as illustrated by sounds and syntax, 
there are to be found, we have been told, most remarkable evidences and 
tests, in the language and dialects spoken by the Red Americans, affording, 
Mr. Jefferson argues, the most certain testimony with regard to their 
origin. But those who desire to have a rare exhibition of research, indus- 
try, judgment, and philosophy, brought to bear on this recondite theme can 
never do so well as to accompany the author of the present Philological 
Proofs. 


Mr. Johnes’ attempt is to prove that all existing languages, when viewed 
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separately, are fragmentary and irregular ; but that, wide a word and ex- 
tensive comparison is instituted the disjecta membra are found to re-unite 
and the irregularities to disappear. He says,— 


“ Assuming the various languages of the Globe to have been derived-from 
one Original Speech, it will be established that the formation of numerous 
distinct languages from that one Primitive Tongue admits of a complete ex- 
planation, by means of causes of which the agency can be traced within the 
range of the Historical era. The influence of those causes will be shown 
within a limited period of time to have produced dialects which display— 
not a destruction—but a dispersion of the elements of the Parent languages 
from which they are known to have arisen. In other words, these dialects 
manifest the same relative features as are exhibited by those languages which 
were formed anterior to the period of History. The only distinction is, that 
in the latter case the differences are more numerous and extensive—a result 
which is obviously a necessary consequence of a longer period of time. 

* * * * * * » 

“In these pages are embodied proofs, from Language, of the two fol- 
lowing propositions :—1, That the various nations of our Globe are descended 
from one Parent Tribe. 2. That the introduction of the Human Species 
into the system to which it belongs, cannot be referred to an epoch more 
ancient than the era indicated as the date of that event by our received sys- 
tems of chronology. 

“ These propositions, of which the Philological evidence is developed in 
this volume, are: supported not only by the testimony of History, Sacred and 
Profane, but also by the highest Scientific authorities.” 


One passage more from this ingenious and argumentative volume, suppor- 
ted, as it is, by numberles evidences and striking proof of /patient inquiry. 
The paragraphs regard the origin of the primitive language of all. 


“In its infancy, Language was metaphorical, but it was directly Imitative 
of surrounding objects at its birth! Hence, as will now be explained, another 
source of the synonymes in which Human Tongues abound ! 

‘* Did man derive his language from the direct instruction of his Creator, 
or from the natural exercise of those faculties with which he has been 
endowed? For the former opinion no argument, either Scriptural or 
Philosophical, has ever been advanced. In favour of the latter, proofs 
deducible from Language, Analogy, and the actual features of the Human 
Mind, conspire. 

“In the Hebrew, and other ancient languages, Man’s first imitative efforts 
are distinctly traceable, and as we ascend from modern to earlier eras in the 
history of Human Tongues, and extend our comparison by including within 
its range a greater number of kindred dialects, we shall find—not only the 
features of a descriptive or metaphorical character, as already noticed—but 
also the vestiges of an imitative origin progressively increase. Thus, for 
example, the English words for two common birds, the ‘‘ Owl” and the 
” Crow,” have no other effect on the ear than that of mere arbitrary or 
conventional terms; they have been too much abbreviated any longer to 
Suggest distinctly the source from which they have sprung. But in the 
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Swedish ‘ Ul-u-la,” and the Sanscrit ‘‘ Ul-u-ka,” the reiterated screams of 
‘the bird of night” are plainly mimicked, as is the harsh guttural croak of 
the crow in the German “ Krihe!”’ 

‘* Those writers who have espoused, and those who have impugned, the 
conclusion that language is the natural fruit of the endowments which have 
been conferred on our species, have, for the most part, mutually assumed 
that conclusion to be irreconcilable with the common origin of the different 
nations and languages of the globe. Each ancient sept, they take for granted, 
must in that case: be inferred to have had a distinct origin, and to have in- 
vented a distinct language for itself. Put there is no necessary connexion 
between the premises and the conclusion. All nations may have emanated 
from one parent sept, and all languages may have sprung from one parent 
tongue, and yet the parent speech may, notwithstanding, have been the 
product of Man’s own native energies in the earliest era of his existence ! 
Our species may have been invested with the faculty of constructing a lan- 
guage adequate to meet all its first wants, and yet that faculty may have been 
exercised but once ! 

‘The conclusion adopted above is supported by the dictates of Analogy, 
as traceable in the instance of provisions made for wants analogous to those 
which language is calculated to supply. Destined to pass successively 
through various phases of civilization, and to push his colonies into every 
clime and country, Man required and has received, both in his physical and 
mental constitution, powers of adaptation that enable him to conform to 
those marvellous changes which are incident to his condition as a progressive 
Being. His first infantine feelings are expressed by imitations of surround- 
ing objects, and as his higher moral and intellectual faculties are developed, 
they find utterance in metaphors derived from the organs of sensation. In 
those advances which he was mysteriously intended to make from age to age, 
he would have been fettered and not aided by the gift of an immutable lan- 
guage! His wants in this respect have been more wisely provided for by 
the power which has evidently been conferred upon him of framing in the 
first instance a language calculated to express his earliest wants as they 
successively arose, and of subsequently moulding it to suit the emergencies 
of his condition. 














